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ON  THE  HABITS  OF  ANTS. 


BV  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK. 

The  Anthrofioid  apes  no  doubt  ap-  than  thirty  nests,  belonging  to  about 


proach  nearer  to  man  in  bodily  structure 
than  do  any  other  animals ;  but  when  w'e 
consider  the  habits  of  Ants,  their  social 
organization,  their  large  communities, 
elaborate  habitations,  their  roadways, 
their  possession  of  domestic  animals,  and 
even  m  some  cases  of  slaves,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to 
rank  next  to  man  in  the  scale  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  They  present,  moreover,  not 
only  a  most  interesting  but  also  a  very 
extensive  field  of  study.  In  this  country 
we  have  nearly  thirty  species ;  but  ants 
become  more  numerous,  in  species  as 
well  as  individuals,  in  warmer  countries, 
and  more  than  seven  hundred  kinds  are 
known.  Even  this  large  number  certain* 
ly  is  far  short  of  those  actually  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

I  have  kept  in  captivity  nearly  half  of 
our  British  species  of  ants,  and  at  the 
present  moment  have  in  my  room  more 
Nzw  Ssaiu.— Vou  XXV.,  No.  6 


twenty  species,  some  of  which,  however, 
are  not  English.  No  two  species  are 
identical  in  habits,  and  on  various  ac¬ 
counts  their  mode  of  life  is  far  from  easy 
to  unravel.  In  the  first  place,  most  of 
their  time  is  passed  underground  :  all  the 
education  of  the  young,  for  instance,  is 
carried  on  in  the  dark.  Again,  ants  are 
essentially  gregarious  ;  it  is  in  some  cases 
difficult  to  keep  a  few  alive  by  them., 
selves  in  captivity,  and  at  any  rate  theic 
habits  under  such  circumstances  are  en¬ 
tirely  altered.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
whole  community  is  kept,  then  the  great¬ 
er  number  introduces  a  fresh  element  of 
difficulty  and  complexity.  Moreover, 
within  the  same  species,  the  individuals 
seem  to  differ  in  character,  and  even  the 
same  individual  will  behave  very,  differ¬ 
ently  under  different  circumstances.  Al¬ 
though,  then,  ants  have  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  many  naturalistsi — Gould,.  De 
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Geer,  Swammerdam,  Latreille,  Leuwen- 
hoeck,  Huber — and  have  recently  been 
the  object  of  interesting  observations  by 
Frederick  Smith,  Belt,  Moggridge,  Bates, 
Mayr,  Emery,  Forel,  and  others,  they 
still  present  one  of  the  most  promising 
fields  for  observ'ation  and  experiment. 

The  larvae  of  ants,  like  those  of  bees 
and  wasps,  are  small,  white,  legless  grubs, 
somewhat  conical  in  form,  being  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  head.  They  are  care¬ 
fully  tended  and  fed,  being  carried 
•  about  from  chamber  to  chamber  by  the 
workers,  probably  in  order  to  secure  the 
most  suitable  amount  of  warmth  and 
moisture.  I  have  observed  also  that 
they  are  very  often  sorted  according  to 
age.  It  is  sometimes  very  curious  in  my 
nests  to  see  them  divided  into  groups 
according  to  size,  so  that  they  remind 
one  of  a  school  divided  into  five  or  six 
classes.  When  full  grown  they  turn  into 
pupae,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  silken  cocoon,  constituting 
the  so-called  “ant-eggs.”  After  remain¬ 
ing  some  days  in  this  state,  they  emerge 
as  pierfect  insects.  In  many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  they  would  perish  in  the  attempt, 
if  they  were  not  assisted,  and  it  is  very 
pretty  to  see  the  older  ants  helping  them 
to  extricate  themselves,  carefully  unfold¬ 
ing  their  legs  and  smoothing  out  the 
wings,  with  truly  feminine  tenderness  and 
delicacy. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  an  ants’ 
nest,  like  a  beehive,  consists  of  three 
kinds  of  individuals ;  workers,  or  imper- 
ject  females  (which  constitute  the  great 
majority),  males,  and  perfect  females. 
There  are,  however,  often  several  females 
in  an  ants’  nest ;  while,  as  we  all  know, 
there  is  never  more  than  one  queen  in  a 
hive.  The  queens  have  wings,  but  after 
a  single  flight  they  tear  ofi  their  own 
wings,  and  do  not  again  quit  the  nest. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  workers  there 
is  in  some  species  a  second,  or  rather  a 
third,  form  of  female.  In  almost  any 
ants’  nest  we  may  see  that  the  workers 
differ  more  or  less  in  size.  The  amount 
of  difference,  however,  depends  upon  the 
species.  In  Lasius  niger,  the  small  brown 
garden  ant,  the  w'orkers  are,  for  instance, 
much  more  uniform  than  in  the  little 
yellow  meadow  ant,  or  in  Atta  Barbara, 
where  some  of  them  are  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  others.  But  in  certain  ants 
there  are  differences  still  more  remarka¬ 


ble.  Thus,  in  a  Mexican  species,  be¬ 
sides  the  conunon  workers,  which  have 
the  form  of  ordinary  neuter  ants,  there 
are  certain  others  in  which  the  abdomen  is 
swollen  into  an  immense  sub-diaphanous 
sphere.  These  individuals  are  very 
inactive,  and  principally  occupied  in 
elaborating  a  kind  of  honey.*  In  the 
genus  Phetdole — very  common  in  South¬ 
ern  Europe — there  are  also  two  dis¬ 
tinct  forms  without  any  intermediate 
gradations ;  one  with  heads  of  the 
usual  proportion,  and  a  second  with 
immense  heads  provided  with  very  large 
jaws.  These  latter  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  act  as  soldiers,  and  the  size 
of  the  head  enables  the  muscles  which 
move  the  jaws  to  be  of  unusual  dimen¬ 
sions,  though  the  little  ones  are  also  very 
pugnacious.  This  differentiation  of  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
special  functions  seems  to  me  very  re¬ 
markable  ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  difference  is  not  one  of  age  or 
sex. 

The  food  of  ants  consists  of  insects — 
great  numbers  of  which  they  destroy — of 
honey,  honeydew,  and  fruit ;  indeed, 
scarcely  any  animal  or  sweet  substance 
comes  amiss  to  them.  Some  species — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  small  brown 
garden  ant — ascend  bushes  in  search  of 
aphides.  The  ant  then  taps  the  aphis 
gently  with  her  antennae,  and  the  aphis 
emits  a  drop  of  sweet  fluid,  which  the 
ant  drinks.  Sometimes  the  ants  even 
build  covered  ways  up  to  and  over  the 
aphides,  which,  moreover,  they  protect 
from  the  attacks  of  other  insects.  Our 
English  ants  do  not  collect  provision  for 
the  winter — indeed,  their  food  is  not  of 
a  nature  w’hich  would  admit  of  this. 
Some  southern  species,  however,  collect 
grain,  occasionally  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities.  Moreover,  though  our  English 
ants  cannot  be  said  exactly  to  lay  up 
stores,  some  at  least  do  take  steps  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  food  in  the  future. 
The  small  yellow  meadow  ant  {^Lasius 
flatus),  for  instance,  lives  principally  on 
the  honeydew  of  certain  aphides  which 
suck  the  roots  of  grass.  The  ants  col¬ 
lect  the  aphides  in  the  nest,  not  only 
watching  over  them  themselves,  but,  as  I 
have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  even 

*  Westwood,  “  Modern  Class,  of  Insects,” 
Tol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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over  their  eggs — an  act  which  one  is 
much  tempted  to  refer  to  forethought, 
and  which  in  such  a  case  implies  a  de¬ 
gree  of  prudence  superior  to  that  of 
some  savages.  Besides  these  aphides, 
many  other  insects  live  in  ants’  nests.  If 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  then  ants  have  more  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  than  we  have.  The  majority  of 
these  ant-guests  are  beetles.  Some  of 
them — as,  for  instance,  the  curious  little 
Clariger — are  quite  blind,  and  are  only 
found  in  ants’  nests,  the  ant  taking  just 
as  much  care  of  them  as  of  their  own 
young.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
some  way  they  are  useful  or  agreeable  to 
the  ants.  The  subject,  however,  is  one 
as  yet  but  little  understood,  and  very 
difficult  to  study.  Grimm  and  Lespes 
consider  that  some  of  these  beetles  se¬ 
crete  a  sweet  fluid  like  the  aphides,  and 
from  analogy  this  seems  probable.  Oth¬ 
er  creatures  which  habitually  live  in  ants’ 
nests,  like  the  little  Beckta  albinos,  or  the 
blind  woodlouse  {Platyarthrus),  perhaps 
make  themselves  useful  as  scavengers. 

Nor  are  ants  without  their  enemies. 
In  addition  to  birds  and  other  larger 
foes,  if  you  disturb  a  nest  of  the  brown 
ants  at  any  time  during  the  summer  you 
will  probably  see  some  very  small  flies 
hovering  over  them,  and  every  now  and 
then  making  a  dash  at  some  particular 
ant.  These  flies  belong  to  the  genus 
Phora,  and  to  a  species  hitherto  un¬ 
named,  which  Mr.  Verrall  has  been  good 
enough  to  describe  for  me.  They  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  ants,  inside  which  the 
larvse  live.  Other  species  of  the  genus 
are  in  the  same  way  parasitic  on  bees. 
On  the  14th  of  October  last  I  observed 
that  one  of  my  ants  had  a  mite  attached 
to  the  underside  of  its  head.  The  mite, 
which  is  still  in  the  same  position,  is  al¬ 
most  as  large  as  the  head.  The  ant  can¬ 
not  remove  it  herself.  She  has  never 
come  out  of  the  nest,  so  that  I  could  not 
do  it  for  her,  and  none  of  her  own  com¬ 
panions  from  that  day  to  this  have 
thought  of  performing  this  kind  office. 

In  character  the  different  species  of 
ants  differ  very  much  from  one  another. 
F.  fusca,  the  one  which  is  pre-eminently 
the  enslaved  ant,  is,  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  extremely  timid ;  while  the  nearly 
allied  F.  cinerea  has,  on  the  contrary,  a 
considerable  amount  of  individual  au¬ 
dacity.  F.  rufa,  the  horse  ant,  accord¬ 


ing  to  M.  Forel,  is  especially  character¬ 
ized  by  the  want  of  individual  initiative, 
and  always  moves  in  troops ;  he  also  re¬ 
gards  the  genus  Formica  as  the  most 
brilliant,  though  some  others  excel  it  in 
other  respects,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
sharpness  of  their  senses.  F.  pratensis 
worries  its  slain  enemies ;  F.  sanguinea 
never  does.  The  slave-making  ant  (/*. 
ru/cscens)  is,  perhaps,  the  bravest  of 
all.  If  a  single  individual  finds  herself 
surrounded  by  enemies,  she  never  at¬ 
tempts  to  fly,  as  any  other  ant  would,  ' 
but  transfixes  her  opponents  one  after 
another,  springing  right  and  left  with 
great  agility,  till  at  length  she  suc¬ 
cumbs,  overpowered  by  numbers.  M. 
scabrinodis  is  cowardly  and  thievish  ;  dur¬ 
ing  wars  among  the  larger  species  they 
haunt  the  battle-fields  and  devour  the 
dead.  Tetramorium  is  said  to  be  very 
greedy ;  Myrmecina  very  phlegmatic. 

In  industry  ants  are  not  surpassed 
even  by  bees  and  wasps.  They  work  all 
day,  and  in  warm  weather,  if  need  be, 
even  at  night  too.  I  once  watched  an 
ant  from  six  in  the  morning,  and  she 
worked  without  intermission  till  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  ten  at  night.  I  had  put  her  to  a 
saucer  containing  larvae,  and  in  this  time 
she  carried  off  no  less  than  a  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  to  the  nest.  I  once 
had  another  ant,  which  I  employed  in  my 
experiments,  under  observation  several 
days.  When  I  came  up  to  London  in 
the  morning,  and  went  to  bed  at  night,  I 
used  to  put  her  in  a  small  bottle,  but  the 
moment  she  was  let  out  she  began  to 
work  again.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
away  from  home  a  week.  On  my  return 
I  let  her  out  of  the  bottle,  placing  her  on 
a  little  heap  of  larvae  ateut  three  feet 
from  the  nest.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  certainly  did  not  expect  her  to 
return.  However,  though  she  had  thus 
been  six  days  in  confinement,  the  brave 
little  creature  immediately  picked  up  a 
larva,  carried  it  off  to  the  nest,  and  after 
half  an  hour’s  rest  returned  for  another. 

We  have  had  hitherto  very  little  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  length  of  life  in  ants.  So 
far,  indeed,  as  the  preparatory  stages  are 
concerned,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ap¬ 
proximately  ascertaining  the  facts  — 
namely,  that  while  they  take  only  a  few 
weeks  in  summer,  in  some  species,  as  our 
small  yellow  meadow  ants,  the  autumn 
larvoe  remain  with  comparatively  little 
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change  throughout  the  winter.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  life  of  the  perfect  insect,  on 
account  of  their  gregarious  habits,  and 
the  difficulty  of  recognising  individual 
ants.  It  has,  however,  generally  been 
supposed  that  they  live  about  a  season, 
and  this  is  probably  the  case  ;  but  I  have 
still  some  workers  of  F.  cinerea,  which  I 
captured  at  Castellamare  in  November, 
1875,  and  some  of  F.  san^uinea  and  F. 
fusca  since  September  in  that  year. 

•  They  must  now,  therefore,  be  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  I  have  also  some 
queens  of  F.  fusca  which  have  been  with 
me  since  December,  1874,  and  still  seem 
in  perfect  health.  If  they  lived  much 
longer,  and  could  compare  their  experi¬ 
ences,  ants  would,  from  their  immense 
numbers,  even  in  temperate  regions,  con¬ 
tend  with  mankind  on  no  such  very  un¬ 
equal  terms. 

The  behavior  of  ants  to  one  another 
differs  very  much  according  as  they  are 
alone  or  supported  by  numerous  com¬ 
panions.  An  ant  which  would  run  away 
in  the  first  case,  will  fight  bravely  in  the 
second. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  each  species  lives  by  itself. 
There  are,  however,  some  interesting  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  little  Stenamma  ]Vest- 
woodii  is  found  exclusively  in  the  nests 
of  the  much  larger  F.  rufa  and  the  allied 
F.  pratensis.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
relations  between  the  two  species  are. 
The  Stenammas,  however,  follow  the 
Formicas  when  they  change  their  nest, 
running  about  among  them  and  between 
their  legs,  tapping  them  inquisitively  with 
their  antennae,  and  even  sometimes  climb¬ 
ing  on  to  their  backs,  as  if  for  a  ride, 
while  the  large  ants  seem  to  take  little 
notice  of  them.  They  almost  seem  to 
be  the  dogs — or  rather  cats — of  the 
ants.  Another  small  species,  Solenop- 
sis  fugax,  which  makes  its  chambers 
and  galleries  in  the  walls  of  the  nests 
of  larger  species,  is  the  bitter  enemy  of 
its  hosts.  The  latter  cannot  get  at  them, 
because  they  are  too  large  to  enter  the 
galleries.  The  little  Solenopsis,  there¬ 
fore,  are  quite  safe,  and,  as  it  appears, 
make  incursions  into  the  nurseries  of 
the  larger  ant,  and  carry  off  the  larvae 
as  food.  It  is  as  if  we  had  small  dwarfs, 
about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long, 
harboring  in  the  walls  of  our  houses,  and 


every  now  and  then  carrying  off  some  of 
our  children  into  their  horrid  dens. 

Most  ants,  indeed,  will  carry  off  the 
larvae  and  pupae  of  others  if  they  get  a 
chance ;  and  this  explains,  or  at  any  rate 
throws  some  light  upon,  that  most  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon,  the  existence  of  sla¬ 
very  among  ants.  If  you  place  a  number 
of  larvae  and  pupae  in  front  of  a  nest  of 
the  Horse  ant,  for  instance,  they  are  soon 
carried  off;  and  those  which  are  not 
immediately  required  for  food  remain 
alive  for  some  days,  though  I  have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  whether  they 
are  fed  by  their  captors.  Both  the  horse 
ant  and  the  slave  ant  {F.  fusca)  are 
abundant  species,  and  it  must  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  that  the  former,  being 
pressed  for  food,  attack  the  latter  and 
carry  off  some  of  their  larvae  and  pupae. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  occasion¬ 
ally  happens  that  the  pupae  come  to  ma¬ 
turity  in  the  nests  of  the  horse  ant,  and 
nests  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found 
in  which  with  the  legitimate  owners  there 
are  a  few  F.fuscas.  With  the  horse  ant 
this  is,  however,  a  very  rare  and  excep¬ 
tional  phenomenon  ;  but  with  an  alli^ 
species,  F.  sanguinea,  a  species  which 
exists  in  our  southern  counties  and 
throughout  Europe,  it  has  become  an  es¬ 
tablished  habit.  The  F.  sanguituas  make 
periodical  expeditions,  attack  neigh¬ 
boring  nests  of  F.  fusca,  and  carry  off 
the  pupae.  When  the  latter  come  to  ma¬ 
turity,  they  find  themselves  in  a  nest 
consisting  partly  of  F.  sanguincas,  jiartly 
of  F.  fuscas — the  results  of  previous  ex¬ 
peditions.  They  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances,  assist  in  the  ordinary 
household  duties,  and,  having  no  young 
of  their  own  species,  feed  and  tend  those 
of  the  F.  sanguinea.  But  though  the  F. 
sanguineas  are  thus  aided  by  the  F.  fus¬ 
cas,  they  have  not  themselves  lost  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  working.  It  seems  not  improb¬ 
able  that  there  is  some  division  of  func¬ 
tions  between  the  two  species,  but  we 
have  as  yet  no  distinct  knowledge  on  this 
point,  and  at  any  rate  the  F.  sanguituas 
can  “  do”  for  themselves,  and  carry  on  a 
nest,  if  necessary,  without  slaves. 

In  another  sp>ecies,  hoy/tvex,  Polyergus 
rufescens,  which  is  not  British,  this  is  not 
the  case.  They  present  a  striking  lesson 
of  the  degrading  tendency  of  slavery, 
for  they  have  become  entirely  dependent 
on  their  slaves.  Even  their  bodily  struc- 
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ture  has  undergone  a  change :  their 
mandibles  have  lost  their  teeth,  and  have 
become  mere  nippers — deadly  weapons 
indeed,  but  useless  except  in  war.  They 
have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  in¬ 
stincts  :  their  art,  that  is,  the  power  of 
building  ;  their  domestic  habits,  for  they 
take  no  care  of  their  own  young,  all  this 
being  done  by  the  slaves ;  their  industry 
— they  take  no  part  in  providing  the 
daily  supplies  ;  if  the  colony  changes  the 
situation  of  its  nest,  the  masters  are  all 
carried  by  the  slaves  to  the  new  one ; 
nay,  they  have  even  lost  the  habit  of 
feeding.  Huber  placed  thirty  of  them 
with  some  larvae  and  pupae  and  a  supply 
of  honey  in  a  box. 

"  At  first,”  he  says,  "  they  appeared  to  pay 
some  little  attention  to  the  larva; ;  they  car¬ 
ried  them  here  and  there,  but  presently  re¬ 
placed  them.  More  than  one  half  of  the  Am¬ 
azons  died  of  hunger  in  less  than  two  days. 
They  had  not  even  traced  out  a  dwelling,  and 
the  few  ants  still  in  existence  were  languid 
and  without  strength.  I  commiserated  their 
condition,  and  gave  them  one  of  their  black 
companions.  This  individual,  unassisted, 
established  order,  formed  a  chamber  in  the 
earth,  gathered  together  the  larv*,  extricated 
several  young  ants  that  were  ready  to  quit  the 
condition  of  pupx,  and  preserved  the  life  of 
the  remaining  Amazons.”* 

This  observation  has  been  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  other  naturalists.  However 
small  the  prison,  however  large  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food,  these  stupid  creatures  will 
starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty  rather  than 
feed  themselves.  I  have  had  a  nest  of 
this  species  under  observation  for  a  long 
time,  but  never  saw  one  of  the  masters 
feeding.  I  have  kept  isolated  specimens 
for  weeks  by  giving  them  a  shave  for  an 
hour  or  two  a  day  to  clean  and  feed 
them,  and  under  these  circumstances 
they  remained  in  perfect  health,  while 
but  for  the  slaves  they  would  have  per¬ 
ished  in  two  or  three  days.  I  know  no 
other  case  in  nature  of  a  species  having 
lost  the  instinct  of  feeding. 

In  P.  ru/escens,  the  so-called  workers, 
though  thus  helpless  and  stupid,  are  nu¬ 
merous,  energetic,  and  in  some  respects 
even  brilliant.  In  another  slave-making 
species,  however,  Strongylogmthus,  the 
workers  are  much  less  numerous,  and  so 
weak  that  it  is  an  unsolved  problem  how 
they  contrive  to  make  slaves. 

Lastly,  in  a  fourth  species,  Anergates 
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atratulus,  the  w’orkers  are  absent,  the 
males  and  females  living  in  nests  with 
workers  belonging  to  another  ant,  Tetra- 
morium  ccespiium.  In  these  cases  the 
Tetramoriums,  havring  no  queen,  and  con¬ 
sequently  no  young  of  their  own,  tend 
the  young  of  the  Anergates.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  case  analogous  to  that  of  Polyer- 
gus,  but  it  is  one  in  which  slave-owning 
has  almost  degenerated  into  parasitism. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  case  of  true  parasi¬ 
tism,  because  the  Tetramoriums  take  great 
care  of  the  Anergates.,  and  if  the  nest  is 
disturbed,  carry  them  off  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

M.  Forel,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
ants,  has  pointed  out  that  very  young 
ants  devote  themselves  at  first  to  the 
care  of  the  larvje  and  pupae,  and  that 
they  take  no  share  in  the  defence  of  the 
nest  or  other  out-of-door  work  until  they 
are  some  days  old.  This  seems  natu¬ 
ral,  because  at  first  their  skin  is  compar¬ 
atively  soft ;  and  it  would  clearly  be  un¬ 
desirable  to  undertake  rough  work  or 
run  into  danger  until  their  armor  had 
had  time  to  harden.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  is  carried  still  further.  I 
do  not  allude  merely  to  those  cases  in 
which  there  are  completely  different 
kinds  of  workers,  but  even  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  workers.  In  L.flaz’us^iox  instance, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  duties  of  the 
small  workers  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  the  large  ones,  though  no 
such  division  of  labor  has  yet  been  de¬ 
tected.  In  F.  fusca  I  made  an  obsera’a- 
tion  which  surprised  me  very  much.  In 
the  autumn  of  1875  I  noticed  an  ant  out 
feeding  alone.  The  next  day  the  same 
ant  was  out  by  herself,  and  I  could  easily 
recognise  her  because  by  some  accident 
she  had  lost  the  claws  of  one  of  her  hind 
feet.  My  attention  being  roused,  I 
watched  the  nest  for  some  weeks,  and 
saw  this  same  ant  out  repeatedly,  but  no 
other.  This  winter  I  have  kept  two 
nests  under  close  observation — that  is, 
I  arranged  with  my  daughters  and  their 
governess.  Miss  VVendland,  most  consci¬ 
entious  observers,  that  we  should  look  at 
the  nest  once  every  hour  throughout  the 
day,  and  this  has  been  done  since  the 
middle  of  November,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  not  enough  to  affect  the  conclusion. 
The  former  nest  contains  about  two  hun¬ 
dred,  the  second  about  four  hundred  in- 
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dividuals ;  but  as  they  are  somewhat 
torpid,  and  there  are  no  larvae  to  be  fed, 
much  food  is  not  required.  In  each 
case  only  two  or  three  individuals  came 
out  for  food,  each  about  twice  a  day, 
though  some  days  they  did  not  come  out 
at  all.  Thinking  that  possibly  these  s|)e- 
cimens  were  unusually  voracious,  or  in 
some  other  way  abnormal,  1  imprisoned 
the  foragers  l^longing  to  one  of  the 
nests.  The  following  day  two  others 
came  out  for  food,  and  continued  com¬ 
ing  for  several  days.  I  then  imprisoned 
them  also,  when  two  others  came  out — 
showing,  I  think,  that  the  community  re¬ 
quires  food,  and  that  it  was  the  function 
of  certain  individuals  to  obtain  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
about  ants  is,  of  course,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  their  intelligence.  In  order 
to  test  this,  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  way 
would  be  to  ascertain  some  object  which 
they  would  clearly  desire,  and  then  to  in¬ 
terpose  some  obstacle  which  a  little  in¬ 
genuity  would  enable  them  to  overcome. 
With  this  object  in  view,  I  placed  food 
in  a  porcelain  cup  on  a  slip  of  glass  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water,  but  accessible  to  the 
ants  by  a  bridge,  consisting  of  a  strip  of 
paper  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long  and  one- 
third  wide.  Having  then  put  a  F.  nigra 
from  one  of  my  nests  to  this  food,  she 
began  carrying  it  off,  and  by  degrees  a 
number  of  friends  came  to  help  her.  I 
then,  when  about  twenty-five  ants  were  so 
engaged,  moved  the  little  paper  bridge 
slightly,  so  as  to  leave  a  chasm  just  so 
wide  that  the  ants  could  not  reach  across. 
They  came  to  the  edge  and  tried  hard 
to  get  over,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  them 
to  push  the  paper  bridge,  though  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  only  about  one-third  of  an 
inch,  and  they  might  easily  have  done 
so.  After  trying  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  they  gave  up  the  attempt,  and 
returned  home.  This  I  repeated  several 
times.  Then,  thinking  that  paper  w’as  a 
substance  to  which  they  w’ere  not  accus¬ 
tomed,  1  tried  the  same  w'ith  a  bit  of 
straw  one  inch  long  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  result  w'as  the  same.  I 
repeated  this  twice.  Again  I  placed  par¬ 
ticles  of  food  close  to  and  directly  over 
the  nest,  but  connected  with  it  only  by  a 
passage  several  feet  in  length.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  be  obvi¬ 
ously  a  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  drop 
the  food  on  to  the  nest,  or  at  any  rate  to 


spring  down  with  it,  so  as  to  save  one 
journey.  But  though  I  have  frequently 
tried  the  experiment,  my  ants  never 
adopted  either  of  these  courses.  I  ar¬ 
ranged  matters  so  that  the  glass  on  which 
the  food  was  placed  was  only  raised  one- 
third  of  an  inch  above  the  nest.  The 
ants  tried  to  reach  down,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  so  small  that  occasionally,  if 
another  ant  passed  underneath  just  as 
one  was  reaching  down,  the  upper  one 
could  step  on  to  its  back,  and  so  descend  ; 
but  this  only  happnrned  accidentally,  and 
they  did  not  think  of  throwing  the  parti¬ 
cles  down,  nor,  which  surprised  me  very 
much,  would  they  jump  down  them¬ 
selves.  I  then  placed  a  heap  of  fine 
mould  close  to  the  glass,  but  just  so  far 
that  they  could  still  not  reach  across. 
It  would  have  been  of  course  quite  easy 
for  any  ant,  by  moving  a  particle  of  earth 
for  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  have  made  a 
bridge  by  which  the  food  might  have 
been  reached,  but  this  simple  expedient 
did  not  occur  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  then  put  some  provisions  in  a 
shallow  box  with  a  glass  top,  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  hole  on  one  side,  and  put  some  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Lasius  niger  to  the  food.  As 
soon  as  a  stream  of  ants  was  at  work, 
busily  carrying  supplies  off  to  the  nest, 
and  when  they  had  got  to  know  the  way 
thoroughly,  I  poured  some  fine  mould  in 
front  of  the  hole  so  as  to  cover  it  up  to 
a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  I  then 
took  out  the  ants  which  were  actually  in 
the  box.  As  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  this  unexpected  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  my  part,  they  began  to  run 
all  round  and  about  the  tox,  looking  for 
some  other  place  of  entrance.  Finding 
none,  however,  they  began  digging  down 
into  the  earth  just  over  the  hole,  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  grains  of  earth  one  by  one, 
and  depositing  them,  without  any  order, 
all  round  at  a  distance  of  from  half  an 
inch  to  six  inches,  until  they  had  exca¬ 
vated  down  to  the  doorway,  when  they 
again  began  carrying  off  the  food  as  before 
This  experiment  1  repeated  on  following 
days  three  or  four  times,  always  with  the 
tame  result. 

As  evidence  both  of  their  intelligence 
and  of  their  affection  for  their  friends,  it 
has  been  said  by  various  observers  that 
when  ants  have  l^en  accidentally  buried 
they  have  been  very  soon  dug  out  and 
rescued  by  their  companions.  Without 
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for  a  moment  doubting  the  facts  as  stated, 
we  must  remember  the  habit  which  ants 
have  of  burrowing  in  loose  fresh  soil,  and 
especially  their  practice  of  digging  out 
fresh  galleries  when  their  nests  are  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  test  whether 
the  excavations  made  by  ants  under  the 
circumstances,  were  the  result  of  this 
general  habit,  or  really  due  to  a  desire  to 
extricate  their  friends.  With  this  view  I 
tried  (20th  August)  the  following  experi¬ 
ments.  I  placed  some  honey  near  a  nest 
of  Lastus  niger  on  a  glass  surrounded 
with  water,  and  so  arranged  that  in  reach¬ 
ing  it  the  ants  passed  over  another  glass 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sifted  earth  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  I  then 
put  some  ants  to  the  honey,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  a  considerable  number  collected 
round  it.  Then,  at  1.30  p.m.,  I  buried 
an  ant  from  the  same  nest  under  the 
earth,  and  left  her  there  till  5  p..m.,  when 
I  uncovered  her.  She  was  none  the 
worse,  but  during  the  whole  time  not 
one  of  her  friends  had  taken  the  least 
notice  of  her. 

Again,  September  ist,  I  arranged  some 
honey  in  the  same  way.  At  5  p.m.  about 
fifty  ants  were  at  the  honey,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  were  passing  to  and 
fro.  I  then  buried  an  ant  as  before,  of 
course  taking  one  from  the  same  nest. 
At  7  P.M.  the  number  of  ants  at  the  honey 
had  nearly  doubled.  At  10  p.m.  they 
were  still  more  numerous,  and  had  car¬ 
ried  off  about  two-thirds  of  the  honey. 
At  7  A.M.  the  next  morning  the  honey 
was  all  gone ;  two  or  three  ants  were  still 
wandering  about,  but  no  notice  had  been 
taken  of  the  prisoner,  whom  I  then  let  out. 
In  this  case  I  allowed  the  honey  to  be 
finished,  because  I  thought  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  alleged  that  the  excitement  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  a  treasure  distracted  their 
attention ;  or  even,  on  the  principle  of 
doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  that  they  were  intelligently  wise 
in  securing  a  treasure  of  food  before 
they  rescued  their  comrade,  who,  though 
in  confinement,  was  neither  in  pain  nor 
danger.  So  far  as  the  above  ants,  how¬ 
ever,  are  concerned,  this  cannot  be  urged. 
I  may  add  that  I  repeated  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  several  times,  in  some  cases 
with  another  species,  Myrmica  rugitwdis, 
and  always  with  the  same  results. 

Ants  have  been  much  praised  on  ac- 
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count  of  their  affection  for  their  friends. 
In  this  respect,  however,  they  seem  to 
vary  greatly.  At  any  rate,  any  one  who 
has  watched  them  much  must  have  met 
with  very  contradictory  facts.  I  have 
often  put  ants  which  were  smeared  with 
a  sticky  substance  on  the  boards  attached 
to  my  nests,  and  very  rarely  indeed  did 
their  companions  take  any  notice  of,  or 
seek  to  disentangle  them. 

I  then  tried  the  following  experiment. 
A  number  of  the  small  yellow  ants  (Z. 
ftavus)  were  out  feeding  on  some  honey. 
I  took  five  of  them,  and  also  five  others 
of  the  same  species,  but  from  a  different 
nest,  chloroformed  them,  and  put  them 
close  to  the  honey,  and  on  the  path  which 
the  ants  took  in  going  to  and  from  the 
nest,  so  that  these  could  not  but  see 
them.  The  glass  on  which  the  honey 
was  placed  was  surrounded  by  a  moat  of 
water.  This,  then,  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  both  how  far  they  would 
be  disposed  to  assist  a  helpless  fellow- 
creature,  and  what  difference  they  would 
make  between  their  nest  companions  and 
strangers  from  a  different  community. 
The  chloroformed  ants  were  put  down 
at  ten  in  the  morning.  For  more  than 
an  hour,  though  many  ants  came  up  and 
touched  them  with  their  antennx,  none 
of  them  did  more.  At  length  one  of  the 
strangers  was  picked  up,  carried  to  the 
edge  of  the  glass,  and  quietly  thrown,  or 
rather  dropped,  into  the  water.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  friend  was  taken  up  and 
treated  in  the  same  way.  By  degrees 
they  were  all  picked  up  and  thrown  into 
the  water.  One  of  the  strangers  was,  in¬ 
deed,  taken  into  the  nest,  but  in  about 
half  an  hour  she  was  brought  out  again 
and  thrown  into  the  water  like  the  rest. 
I  repeated  this  experiment  with  fifty  ants 
half  friends  and  half  strangers.  In  each 
case  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-five  ants 
were  thrown  into  the  water  as  described. 
A  few  were  left  lying  where  they  were 
placed,  and  these  also,  if  we  had  watched 
longer,  would  no  doubt  have  been  also 
treated  in  the  same  way.  One  out  of 
the  twenty-five  friends,  and  three  out  of 
the  twenty-five  strangers  were  carried 
into  the  nest,  but  they  were  all  brought 
out  again  and  thrown  away  like  the  rest. 
Under  such  circumstances,  then,  it  seems 
that  ants  make  no  difference  between 
friends  and  strangers. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  in  this  experi- 
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ment,  that  as  ants  do  not  recover  from 
chloroform,  and  these  ants  were  there¬ 
fore  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead,  we 
should  not  expect  that  much  difference 
would  be  made  between  friends  and 
strangers.  I  therefore  tried  the  same 
experiment,  only,  instead  of  chloroform¬ 
ing  the  ants,  I  made  them  intoxicated. 
This  was  a  rather  more  difficult  experi¬ 
ment.  No  ant  would  voluntarily  degrade 
herself  by  getting  drunk,  and  it  was  not 
easy  in  all  cases  to  hit  off  the  requisite 
degree  of  this  compulsory  intoxication. 
In  all  cases  they  were  made  quite  diiynk, 
so  that  they  lay  helplessly  on  their 
backs.  The  sober  ants  seemed  much 
puzled  at  finding  their  friends  in  this 
helpless  and  discreditable  condition. 
They  took  them  up  and  carried  them 
about  for  awhile  in  a  sort  of  aimless  way, 
as  if  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  drunkards,  any  more  than  we  do. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  results  were  as 
follows.  The  ants  removed  twenty-five 
friends  and  thirty  strangers.  Of  the 
friends,  twenty  were  carried  into  the 
nest,  where  no  doubt  they  slept  off  the 
effect  of  the  spirit — at  least  we  saw  no 
more  of  them — and  five  were  thrown  into 
the  water.  Of  the  strangers,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  twenty-four  were  thrown  into  the 
water ;  only  six  were  taken  into  the  nest, 
and  four  of  these  were  shortly  afterwards 
brought  out  again  and  thrown  away. 

The  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
friends  and  strangers  was,  therefore,  most 
marked. 

Dead  ants,  I  may  add,  are  always 
brought  out  of  the  nest,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  found  a  little  heap  on  one 
spot,  giving  it  almost  the  appearance  of 
a  burial-ground. 

I  have  also  made  some  experiments  on 
the  power  possessed  by  ants  of  remem¬ 
bering  their  friends.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  Huber  gives  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  behavior  of  some 
ants,  which,  after  being  separated  for  four 
months,  when  brought  together  again, 
immediately  recognised  one  another,  and 
“  fell  to  mutual  caresses  with  their  an¬ 
tennae.”  Forel,  however,  regards  these 
movements  as  having  indicated  fear  and 
surprise  rather  than  affection,  though  he 
is  also  quite  inclined  to  believe,  from  his 
own  observation,  that  ants  would  recog¬ 
nise  one  another  after  a  separation  of 
some  months.  The  observation  recorded 


by  Huber  was  made  casually ;  and  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  seems  to  have  taken 
any  steps  to  test  it  by  subsequent  experi¬ 
ments.  The  fact  is  one,  however,  of  so 
much  interest,  that  it  seemed  to  me  de¬ 
sirable  to  make  further  experiments  on 
the  subject.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
1875,  therefore,  I  separated  one  of  my 
nests  of  F.  fusca  into  two  halves,  which  I 
kept  entirely  apart. 

I  then  from  time  to  time  put  an  ant 
from  one  of  these  nests  into  the  other, 
introducing  also  a  stranger  at  the  '^ame 
time.  The  stranger  was  driven  out,  or 
sometimes  even  killed.  The  friend,  on 
the  contrary,  was  never  attacked,  though 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  could  see  no 
signs  of  any  general  welcome,  or  that  she 
was  taken  any  particular  notice  of. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  the  evi¬ 
dence,  but  will  content  myself  with  one 
case. 

On  the  1 2th  November  last — that  is  to 
say,  after  the  ant  had  been  separated  for 
a  year  and  three  months — I  put  a  friend 
and  a  stranger  into  one  of  the  divisions. 
The  friend  seemed  quite  at  home.  One 
of  the  ants  at  once  seized  the  stranger 
by  an  antenna,  and  began  dragging  her 
about.  At — 

11.45.  The  friend  is  quite  at  home 
with  the  rest.  The  stranger  is  being 
dragged  about. 

12.0.  The  friend  is  all  right.  Three 
ants  now  have  hold  of  the  stran¬ 
ger  by  her  legs  and  an  antenna. 

12.15.  Do.  do. 

12.30.  Do.  do. 

12.45.  Do.  do. 

i.o.  Do.  do. 

1.30.  Do.  One  now  took  hold  of  the 
friend,  but  soon  seemed  to  find  out 
her  mistake  and  left  go  again. 

1.45.  The  friend  is  all  right.  The 
stranger  is  being  attacked.  The 
friend  also  has  been  almost  cleaned  ; 
while  on  the  stranger  the  color  has 
been  scarcely  touched. 

2.15.  Two  ants  are  licking  the  friend, 
while  another  pair  are  holding  the 
stranger  by  her  legs. 

2.30.  The  friend  is  now  almost  clean, 
so  that  I  could  only  just  perceive 
any  color.  The  stranger,  on  the 
contrary,  is  almost  as  much  colored 
as  ever.  She  is  now  near  the  door, 
and  I  think  would  have  come  out, 
but  two  ants  met  her  and  seized  her. 
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3.0.  Two  ants  are  attacking  the  stran¬ 
ger.  The  friend  was  no  longer  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  rest. 

3-30-  1^0- 

4.0.  Do. 

5.0.  Do. 

6.0.  The  stranger  now  escaped  from 
the  nest,  and  I  put  her  back  among 
her  own  friends. 

The  difference  of  behavior  to  these 
two  ants  was  most  marked.  The  friend 
was  gradually  licked  clean,  and  except 
for  a  few  moments,  and  that  evidently  by 
mistake,  was  never  attacked.  The  stran¬ 
ger,  on  the  contrary,  w'as  not  cleaned, 
was  at  once  seized,  was  dragged  about 
for  hours  with  only  a  few  minutes’  inter¬ 
val,  by  one,  two,  or  three  assailants,  and 
at  length  made  her  escape  from  the  nest 
at  a  time  when  no  other  ant  was  out. 

In  most  species  of  ants  the  power  of 
smell  is  very  keen.  I  placed  ants  on  a 
strip  of  paper,  each  end  of  which  was 
supported  on  a  pin,  the  foot  of  which 
was  immersed  in  water.  They  then  ran 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  paper, 
trying  to  escape.  If  a  camel’s-hair  i)en- 
cil  be  suspended  just  over  the  paper, 
they  pass  under  it  without  taking  any 
notice  of  it ;  but  if  it  be  scented,  say 
with  lavender-water,  they  at  once  stop 
when  they  come  near  it,  showing  in  the 
most  unmistakable  manner  that  they  per¬ 
ceive  the  odor.  This  sense  appears  to 
reside,  though  not  i)erhaps  exclusively, 
in  the  antennae.  I  tethered,  for  instance, 
a  large  specimen  of  Formica  li^niperda 
with  a  fine  thread  to  a  board,  and  when 
she  was  quite  quiet  I  •approached  a 
scented  camel’s-hair  pencil  slowly  to  the 
tip  of  the  antenna,  which  was  at  once 
withdrawn,  though  the  antenna  took  no 
notice  of  a  simitar  pencil,  if  not  scented. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  their 
sense  of  hearing,  the  case  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent.  Approaching  an  ant  which  was 
standing  quietly,  I  have  over  and  over 
again  made  the  loudest  and  most  shrill 
noises  I  could,  using  a  penny  pipe,  a 
dog-whistle,  a  violin,  as  well  as  the  most 
piercing  and  startling  sounds  I  could 
produce  with  my  own  voice,  without 
effect.  At  the  same  time  I  by  no  means 
would  infer  from  this  that  they  are  really 
deaf,  though  it  certainly  seems  that  their 
range  of  hearing  is  very  different  from 
ours.  We  know  that  certain  allied  in¬ 
sects  produce  a  noise  by  rubbing  one  of 


their  abdominal  rings  against  another. 
Landois  is  of  opinion  that  ants  also  make 
sounds  in  the  same  way,  though  these 
sounds  are  inaudible  to  us.  Our  range 
is,  however,  after  all,  very  limited,  and 
the  universe  is  probably  full  of  music 
which  we  cannot  perceive.  There  are, 
moreover,  in  the  antennae  of  ants  certain 
curious  organs  which  may  perhaps  be  of 
an  auditory  character.  There  are  from 
ten  to  a  dozen  in  the  terminal  segment 
of  Lasius  flai'us,  the  small  meadow  ant, 
and  indeed  in  most  of  the  species  which 
I  have  examined,  and  one  or  two  in  each 
of  the  short  intermediate  segments.  These 
organs  consist  of  three  pans :  a  small 
spherical  cup  opening  to  the  outside,  a 
long  narrow  tube,  and  a  hollow  body 
shaped  like  an  elongated  clock-weight. 
They  may  serve  to  increase  the  reso¬ 
nance  of  sounds,  acting,  in  fact,  to  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Tyndall,  who  was 
good  enough  to  look  at  them  with  me, 
like  microscopic  stethoscopes. 

The  organs  of  vision  are  in  most  ants 
very  complex  and  conspicuous.  There 
are  generally  three  eyes  arranged  in  a 
triangle  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  and 
on  each  side  a  large  compound  eye  con¬ 
taining  sometimes  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  facets  between  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  sight  of  ants  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  good.  In  order  to  test  how  far 
ants  are  guided  by  vision  I  made  the 
following  experiments.  I  placed  a  com¬ 
mon  lead  pencil  on  a  board,  fastening  it 
upright,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  landmark. 
At  the  base  I  then  placed  a  glass  con¬ 
taining  food,  and  then  put  a  L.  niger  to 
the  food ;  when  she  knew  her  way  from 
the  glass  to  the  nest  and  back  again  per¬ 
fectly  well,  she  went  quite  straight  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  I  then  took  an  op¬ 
portunity  when  the  ant  was  on  the  glass, 
and  moved  the  glass  with  the  ant  on  it 
about  three  inches.  Now,  under  such 
circumstances,  if  she  had  been  much 
guided  by  sight,  she  could  not  of  course 
have  had  any  difficulty  in  finding  her 
way  to  the  nest.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  she  was  entirely  at  sea,  and 
after  wandering  about  for  some  time,  got 
back  to  the  nest  by  another  and  very 
round-about  route.  I  then  again  varied 
the  experiment  as  follows.  I  placed  the 
food  in  a  small  china  cup  on  the  top  of 
the  pencil,  which  thus  formed  a  column 
seven  and  a  half  inches  high.  When  the 
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ant  once  knew  her  way,  she  went  very 
straight  to  and  from  the  nest.  I  then 
moved  the  pencil  six  inches.  This  puz¬ 
zled  her  very  much  :  she  went  over  and 
over  the  spot  where  the  pencil  had  pre¬ 
viously  stood,  retraced  her  steps  several 
times  almost  to  the  nest,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  along  the  old  line,  showing  great 
perseverance,  if  not  much  power  of  vis¬ 
ion.  She  found  the  pencil  at  last,  but 
only  after  many  meanderings. 

I  then  repeated  the  observation  on 
three  other  ants,  with  the  same  result : 
the  second  was  seven  minutes  before  she 
found  the  pencil,  and  at  last  seemed  to 
do  so  accidentally ;  the  third  actually 
wandered  about  for  no  less  than  half  an 
hour,  returning  up  the  paper  bridge  sev¬ 
eral  times. 

Let  us  compare  this  relatively  to  man. 
An  ant  measuring,  say  one-sixth  of  an 
inch,  and  the  pencil  being  seven  inches 
high,  is  consequently  forty-two  times  as 
long  as  the  ant.  It  bears,  therefore, 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  ant  as 
a  column  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high  does  to  a  man.  The  pencil  having 
been  moved  six  inches,  it  is  as  if  a  man 
in  a  country  he  knew  well  would  be  puz¬ 
zled  at  being  moved  a  few  hundred  feet, 
or  if  put  down  in  a  square  containing 
less  than  an  acre,  could  not  find  a  col¬ 
umn  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
that  is  to  say,  higher  than  the  Duke  of 
York’s  Column. 

Another  evidence  of  this  consists  in 
the  fact  that  if,  w-hen  my  L.  nigers  were 
carrj’ing  oft  food  placed  in  a  cup  on  a 
piece  of  board,  I  turned  the  board  round 
so  that  the  side  which  had  been  turned 
towards  the  nest  was  away  from  it,  and 
vice  vend,  the  ants  always  returned  over 
the  same  track  on  the  board,  and  conse¬ 
quently  directly  away  from  home.  If  I 
moved  the  board  to  the  otlier  side  of  my 
artificial  nest,  the  result  was  the  same. 
Evidently  they  followed  the  road,  not 
the  direction. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  even 
now  know  exactly  how  an  ants’  nest  is 
begun.  Whether  they  always  commence 
as  a  colony  from  some  older  establish¬ 
ment  ;  whether  wandering  workers  who 
chance  to  find  a  queen,  under  certain 
circumstances  remain  with  her  and  begin 
a  new'  nest ;  or  whether  the  queen  ant, 
like  the  queen  wasp,  forms  a  cell  for  her¬ 
self,  and  then  brings  up  a  few  workers. 


who  afterwards  take  upon  themselves 
the  labors  of  the  family — as  yet  we  know 
not.  When  once  started,  the  communi¬ 
ties  last  for  years,  being  kept  up  by  a 
succession  of  individuals.  The  queens 
themselves  rarely  or  never  quit  the  nest, 
but  receive  their  food  from  the  workers, 
and  indeed  appear  to  do  nothing  except 
lay  eggs. 

A  nest  of  ants  must  not  be  confused 
with  an  ant-hill  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Very  often  indeed  a  nest  has  only  one 
dwelling,  and  in  most  species  seldom  more 
than  three  or  four.  Some,  however,  form 
numerous  colonies.  M.  Forel  even  found 
a  case  in  which  one  nest  of  F.  exsecta  had 
no  less  than  two  hundred  colonies,  and 
occupied  a  circular  space  with  a  radius 
of  nearly  two  hundred  yards.  Within 
this  area  they  had  exterminated  all  the 
other  ants,  except  a  few  nests  of  Tapi- 
noma  erraticum,  which  survived,  thanks 
to  their  great  agility.  In  these  cases  the 
number  of  ants  thus  associated  together 
must  have  been  enormous.  Even  in  sin¬ 
gle  nests  Forel  estimates  the  numbers  at 
from  five  thousand  to  half  a  million. 

In  their  modes  of  fighting,  difterent 
species  of  ants  have  their  several  peculi¬ 
arities.  Some  also  are  much  less  military 
than  others.  Myrmecina  Latreillii,  for 
instance,  never  attack,  and  scarcely  even 
defend  themselves.  Their  skin  is  very 
hard,  and  they  roll  themselves  into  a 
ball,  not  defending  themselves  even  if 
their  nest  is  invaded,  to  prevent  which, 
however,  they  make  the  entrances  small, 
and  often  station  at  each  a  worker,  who 
uses  her  head  to  stop  the  way.  The 
smell  of  this  species  is  also,  perhaps,  a 
protection.  Tetramorium  ccespitum  has 
the  habit  of  feigning  death.  This  spe¬ 
cies,  however,  does  not  roll  itself  up,  but 
merely  applies  its  legs  and  antennae 
closely  to  the  body. 

Formica  ru/a,  the  common  horse  ant, 
attacks  in  serried  masses,  seldom  sending 
out  detachments,  while  single  ants  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  make  individual  attacks.  They 
rarely  pursue  a  flying  foe,  but  give  no 
quarter,  killing  as  many  enemies  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  never  hesitating,  with  this  ob¬ 
ject,  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

Formica  sanguinea,  on  the  contrary,  at 
least  in  their  slave-making  expeditions, 
attempt  rather  to  terrify  than  to  kill. 
Indeed,  when  they  are  invading  a  nest. 
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they  do  not  attack  the  flying  inhabitants 
unless  they  are  attempting  to  carry  off 
pupx,  in  which  case  they  are  forced  to 
abandon  the  pupae.  When  fighting  they 
attempt  to  crush  their  enemies  with  their 
mandibles. 

Formica  exsecta  is  a  delicate,  but  very 
active  species.  They  also  advance  in 
serried  masses,  but  in  close  quarters  they 
bite  right  and  left,  dancing  about  to  avoid 
being  bitten  themselves.  When  fighting 
with  larger  species  they  spring  on  to  their 
backs,  and  then  seize  them  by  the  neck 
or  by  an  antenna.  They  also  have  the 
instinct  of  combining  in  small  parties, 
three  or  four  seizing  an  enemy  at  once, 
and  then  pulling  different  ways,  so  that 
she  on  her  part  cannot  get  at  any  one  of 
her  foes.  One  of  them  then  jumps  on 
her  back  and  cuts,  or  rather  saws,  off  her 
head.  In  battles  between  this  ant  and 
the  much  larger  F.  pratensis,  many  of 
the  latter  may  be  seen  each  with  a  little 
F.  exsecta  on  her  back  sawing  off  her 
head  from  behind. 

One  might,  at  first  sight,  be  disposed 
to  consider  that  the  ants  with  stings  must 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  with 
none.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  poi¬ 
son  is  so  strong  that  it  is  sufficient  for  it 
to  touch  the  foes  to  place  them  /lors  de 
combat,  or  at  least  to  render  them  inca> 
pacitated,  with  every  appearance  of  ex¬ 
treme  pain.  Such  species  have  the  ab¬ 
domen  unusually  mobile. 

The  species  of  Lasius  make  up  in 
numbers  what  they  want  in  strength. 
Several  of  them  seize  an  enemy  at  once, 
one  by  each  of  her  legs  or  antennae,  and 
when  they  have  once  taken  hold  they 
will  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
rather  than  leave  go. 

Folyergus  rufescens,  the  celebrated 
slave-making  or  Amazon  ant,  has  a  mode 
of  combat  almost  peculiar  to  herself. 
The  jaws  are  very  powerful,  and  pointed. 
If  attacked — if,  for  instance,  another  ant 
seizes  her  by  a  leg — she  at  once  takes 
her  enemy’s  head  into  her  jaws,  which 
generally  makes  her  quit  her  hold.  If 
she  does  not,  the  Folyergus  closes  her 
mandibles,  so  that  the  points  pierce  the 
brain  of  her  enemy,  paralysing  the  ner¬ 
vous  system.  The  victim  falls  in  con¬ 
vulsions,  setting  free  her  terrible  foe.  In 
this  manner  a  comparatively  small  force 
of  Folyergus  will  fearlessly  attack  much 
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larger  armies  of  other  species,  and  suffer 
themselves  scarcely  any  loss. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
powers  of  communication  possessed  by 
bees  and  ants  depends  on  the  fact  that 
if  one  of  them  in  the  course  of  her  ram¬ 
bles  has  discovered  a  supply  of  food,  a 
number  of  others  soon  find  their  way  to 
the  store.  This,  however,  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  imply  any  power  of  describing 
localities.  If  the  bees  or  ants  merely  fol¬ 
low  their  more  fortunate  companion,  or 
if  they  hunt  her  by  scent,  the  matter  is 
comparatively  simple  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  others  have  the  route  described  to 
them,  the  case  becomes  very  different. 
To  determine  this,  therefore,  I  have 
made  a  great  number  of  experiments,  of 
which,  however,  I  will  here  only  mention 
a  few.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
if  an  ant  discovers  a  stock  of  food,  she 
carries  as  much  as  possible  away  to  the 
nest,  and  then  returns  for  more,  accom¬ 
panied  generally  by  several  friends.  On 
their  return  these  bring  others,  and  in 
this  way  a  string  of  ants  is  soon  estab¬ 
lished.  Unless,  therefore,  various  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken — and  this,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  done  in  any  of  the 
previous  observations — the  experiment 
really  tells  very  little. 

I  therefore  made  the  following  ar¬ 
rangement.  One  of  my  nests  of  the 
small  brown  garden  ant,  Lasius  niger, 
was  connected  with  a  board,  on  which  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  supply  of 
food  and  water.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  board  I  placed  two  glasses 
{b  b  ),  and  on  ^  I  placed  some  food.  I 
then  connected  the  glass  b  with  the  board 
a  by  three  slips  of  paper,  r,  d,  e,  and  put 
an  ant  to  the  food.  She  carried  off  a 
supply  to  the  nest,  returning  for  more, 
and  so  on.  Several  friends  came  with 
her,  and  I  imprisoned  them  till  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  over.  When  she  had 
passed  several  times  over  the  paper 
bridges,  I  proceeded  as  follows.  Any 
friends  who  came  with  her  were  excluded 
from  the  bridges  when  she  was  on  them. 
If  she  was  not  there,  as  soon  as  a  friend 
arrived  at  the  bridge  e,  I  took  up  e  in  my 
fingers  and  rubbed  it  lightly,  with  a  view 
of  removing  or  blurring  the  scent ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  ant  arrived  on  ^  I  took  up 
the  bridge  c,  and  put  it  across  the  chasm 
from  d  to  b'.  Now,  if  the  ant  went  by 
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description,  she  would  of  course  cross 
e  to  b.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  went 
by  scent,  then  she  would  be  at  the  least 
as  likely  to  go  over  c  to  b'.  The  results 
were  that  out  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  friends  who  passed  over  d,  only 
twenty  went  to  the  food,  while  nearly 
one  hundred  passed  over  c  to  the  empty 
glass.  In  this  case  the  friends  generally 
came  more  or  less  in  sight  of  one  another 
to  the  bridge  c,  and  once  there,  could 
hardly  avoid  arriving  either  at  b  or  b' .  I 
therefore  modified  the  experiment  as 
follows.  I  established  and  endowed  an 
ant  as  before,  imprisoning  the  friends 
who  came  with  her.  When  she  got  to 
know  her  w’ay  thoroughly,  I  allowed  her 
to  return  to  the  nest  on  her  own  legs, 
but  as  soon  as  she  emerged  again  I  took 
her  up  and  transferred  her  to  the  food. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  will  be 
seen,  very  few  ants  indeed  ever  found 
their  way  to  the  food.  I  began  this  at 
5.30,  when  she  returned  to  the  nest.  At 
5.34  she  came  out  with  no  less  than  ten 
friends,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the 
food.  The  others  wandered  about  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  by  degrees  returned  to  the  nest, 
not  one  of  them  finding  her  w’ay  to  the 
food.  The  first  ant  took  some  food,  re¬ 
turned,  and  again  came  out  of  the  nest 
at  5.39  with  eight  friends,  when  exactly 
the  same  happened.  She  again  came 
out — 
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Thus,  during  these  two  hours  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  ants  came 
out  of  the  nest,  in  company  with  the  one 
under  observation.  She  knew  her  way 
perfectly,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  she  had 
been  left  alone  all  these  ants  would  have 
accompanied  her  to  the  store  of  food. 
Three  of  them  were  accidentally  allowed 
to  do  so,  but  of  the  remainder  only  five 
found  their  way  to  the  food  ;  all  the  oth¬ 
ers,  after  wandering  about  awhile,  re¬ 
turned  empty-handed  to  the  nest. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  when  large  num¬ 
bers  of  ants  come  to  food  they  follow 
one  another,  being  also  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  guided  by  scent.  The  fact,  there¬ 
fore,  does  not  imply  any  considerable 
power  of  intercommunication.  There 
are,  moreover,  some  circumstances  which 
seem  to  point  in  an  opposite  direction. 
For  instance,  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  if  a  colony  of  Polyergus  changes  the 
situation  of  its  nest,  the  masters  are  all 
carried  to  the  new  one  by  the  slaves. 
Again,  if  a  number  of  F.  fusca  are  put  in 
a  box,  and  in  one  comer  a  dark  place  of 
retreat  is  provided  for  them  with  some 
earth,  one  soon  finds  her  way  to  it.  She 
then  comes  out  again,  and  going  up  to 
one  of  the  others,  takes  her  by  the  jaws. 
The  second  ant  then  rolls  herself  into  a 
heap,  and  is  carried  off  to  the  place  of 
shelter.  They  then  both  repeat  the  same 
manoeu\Te  with  other  ants,  and  so  on 
until  all  their  companions  are  collected 
together.  Now  it  seems  to  me  difficult 
to  imagine  that  so  slow  a  course  would 
be  adopted  if  they  possessed  any  power 
of  communicating  description. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  certainly  can. 
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I  think,  transmit  simpler  ideas.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  I  may  adduce  the  following 
experiment.  Two  strips  of  paper  were 
attached  to  the  board  just  mentioned 
and  parallel  to  one  another,  and  at 
the  other  end  of  each  I  placed  a  piece 
of  glass.  In  the  glass  at  the  end  of 
one  tape  I  placed  a  considerable  number 
(three  to  six  hundred)  of  larvae.  In 
the  second  I  put  two  or  three  larvae  only. 

I  then  took  two  ants,  and  placed  one  of 
them  to  the  glass  with  many  larvae,  the 
other  to  that  with  two  or  three.  Each 
of  them  took  a  larva  and  carried  it  to  the 
nest,  returning  for  another,  and  so  on. 
After  each  journey  I  put  another  larva 
in  the  glass  with  only  two  or  three  larvae 
to  replace  that  which  had  been  removed. 
Now,  if  other  ants  came  under  the  above 
circumstances  as  a  mere  matter  of  acci¬ 
dent,  or  accompanying  one  another  by 
chance,  or  if  they  simply  saw  the  larvae 
which  were  being  brought,  and  conse¬ 
quently  concluded  that  they  might  them¬ 
selves  also  find  larvae  in  the  same  place, 
then  the  numbers  going  to  the  two  glasses 
ought  to  be  approximately  equal.  In 
each  case  the  number  of  journeys  made 
by  the  ants  would  be  nearly  the  same ; 
consequently,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  smell, 
the  two  routes  would  be  in  the  same 
condition.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
an  ant,  seeing  another  in  the  act  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  larva,  to  judge  for  itself  whether 
there  were  few  or  many  larvae  left  be¬ 
hind.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stran¬ 
gers  were  brought,  then  it  would  be  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  whether  more  were  brought 
to  the  glass  with  many  larvae  than  to 
that  which  only  contained  two  or  three. 
I  should  also  mention  that  every  stranger 
was  imprisoned  until  the  end  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  I  will  select  a  few  of  the  re¬ 
sults  : — 

Exp.  1.  Time  occupied,  one  hour. 
The  ant  with  few  larvae  made  6  visits, 
and  brought  no  friends.  The  one  with 
many  larvae  made  7,  and  brought  ii 
friends. 

Exp.  3.  Time  occupied,  three  hours. 
The  ant  with  few  larvae  made  24  jour¬ 
neys,  and  brought  5  friends.  The  one 
with  many  larvae  made  38  journeys,  and 
brought  22  friends. 

Exp.  5.  Time  occupied,  one  hour. 
The  ant  with  few  larvae  made  10  jour¬ 
neys,  and  brought  3  friends.  The  other 
made  5  journeys,  and  brought  16  friends. 


Exp.  9.  Time  occupied,  one  hour. 
The  ant  with  few  larvae  made  1 1  jour¬ 
neys,  and  brought  1  friend.  The  one 
with  many  larvae  made  15  journeys,  and 
brought  13  friends. 

Exp.  10.  I  now  reversed  the  glasses, 
the  same  two  ants  being  under  observa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  ant  which  in  the  previous 
observation  had  few  larvae  to  carry  off 
now  consequently  had  many,  and  vice 
versd.  Time  occupied,  two  hours.  The 
ant  with  few  larvae  made  21  journeys, 
and  brought  i  friend.  The  one  with 
many  larvae  made  22  journeys,  and 
brought  20  friends.  These  two  experi¬ 
ments  are,  I  think,  especially  striking. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  found  that  in 
about  fifty  hours  the  ants  which  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  many  lairvae  brought  257  friends, 
while  those  visiting  a  glass  with  few  larvae 
only  brought  82.  The  result  will  appear 
still  more  striking  if  we  remember  that  a 
certain  number,  say  perhaps  25,  would 
have  come  to  the  larvae  anyhow,  which 
would  make  the  numbers  232  as  against 
5  7,  a  very  striking  difference. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  flowers  to  insects,  and  especially 
with  bees,  and  particularly  the  mode  in 
which  the  flowers  were  modified  so  that 
the  bees  might  transfer  the  pollen  from 
one  flower  to  another.  Ants  are  also  of 
considerable  importance  to  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  in  keeping  down  the  number  of  in¬ 
sects  which  feed  on  them.  So  far  as  I 
know,  however,  there  are  no  plants  which 
are  specially  modified  in  order  to  be  fer¬ 
tilised  by  ants ;  and,  indeed,  even  to 
those  small  flowers  which  any  little  in¬ 
sect  might  fertilise,  the  visits  of  winged 
insects  are  much  more  advantageous,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  in  his 
excellent  work  on  cross  and  self  fertilisa¬ 
tion  of  plants,  it  is  important  that  the 
pollen  should  be  brought,  not  only  from 
a  different  flower,  but  also  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  plant,  while  creeping  insects,  such  as 
ants,  would  naturally  pass  from  flower  to 
flower  of  the  same  plant. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  plants  that  ants  should  not 
obtain  access  to  the  flowers,  for  they 
would  otherwise  rob  them  of  their  honey 
without  conferring  on  them  any  compen¬ 
sating  advantage.  Accordingly,  we  not 
only  find  in  flowers  various  modes  of  at¬ 
tracting  bees,  but  also  of  excluding  ants; 
and  in  this  way  ants  have  exercised  more 
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influence  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  than 
might  be  supposed.  Sometimes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  flowers  are  protected  by  che~ 
7>aux  de  /rise  of  spines  and  fine  hairs 
pointing  downwards  {Carlina,  Lamium); 
some  have  a  number  of  glands  secreting 
a  glutinous  substance  over  which  the 
ants  cannot  pass  {Linnira,  Gooseberry) ; 
in  others  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  itself 
very  narrow,  or  is  almost  closed  either 
by  hairs  or  by  internal  ridges,  which  just 
leave  space  for  the  proboscis  of  a  bee, 
but  no  more.  Lastly,  some,  and  espe- 
-cially  pendulous  flowers  {Cyclamen,  Snow¬ 
drop),  are  so  smooth  and  slippery  that 
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ants  cannot  easily  enter  them,  but  often 
slip  oft  in  the  attempt,  and  thus  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  just  as  the  pendulous  nests  of 
the  weaver-birds  preclude  the  entrance 
of  snakes.  This,  however,  is  a  large 
subject,  into  which  I  cannot  now  enter. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  once  more  say 
that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  notwithstanding 
the  labors  of  those  great  naturalists  to 
whom  I  gratefully  referred  in  commenc¬ 
ing,  there  are  in  natural  history  few  more 
promising  or  extensive  fields  for  research 
than  the  habits  of  Ants. — Fortnightly 
Reine^v. 
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Note, — We  have  already  published  in  the 
Eclectic  Lieutenant  Cameron’s  sketch  of  his 
journey  across  Africa,  as  contributed  to  Good 
IVords.  The  present  article  is  published  be¬ 
cause  of  its  valuable  summary  of  the  results, 
geographical  and  other,  of  the  expedition. — 
Ed. 

The  record  of  African  travel  has  a 
personal  interest  to  almost  every  class  of 
educated  readers :  to  the  lover  of  adven¬ 
ture,  it  is  the  story  of  adventures  wild 
beyond  even  the  wildest  of  dreams ;  to 
the  sportsman,  it  tells  of  the  biggest  of 
big  game ;  to  the  geographer,  it  is  an  on¬ 
ward  step  towards  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  great  geographical  problems  of  the 
day ;  to  the  merchant  or  trader,  to  the 
geologist,  botanist,  or  zoologist,  it  equally 
tells  of  new  fields  for  the  exercise  of 
commerce,  of  industry,  or  of  science ; 
and  to  those  who  more  especially  recog¬ 
nize  that  ‘  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,’  it  offers  the  newest  of  novelties 
— it  brings  to  the  knowledge  of  the  an¬ 
thropologist  customs  yet  unheard  of,  and 
soon  again,  we  may  hope,  to  be  heard  of 
no  longer ;  or  marshals  before  the  mis¬ 
sionary  countless  hordes  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  Sacred  Name. 

Appealing  thus  to  so  many  distinct  in¬ 
terests,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  occasional  short  notices  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Cameron’s  remarkable  journey  across 
Africa  have  been  eagerly  seized  on  ;  that 
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crowds  have  everywhere  gathered  to  hear 
Commander  Cameron  tell  his  own  story 
in  the  fewest  of  words ;  and  that  the 
book,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  has  been  demanded  at  all  the 
libraries  for  many  months  before  its  pub¬ 
lication.  Could  it  by  any  possibility 
have  come  out  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron  landed  in  England,  it  would  have 
had  a  success  such  as  perhaps  no  book 
has  had  for  many  years.  Now  that  it 
appears,  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
interval,  it  has  been  in  a  measure  fore¬ 
stalled  ;  so  much  of  its  subject-matter 
has  been  made  public  in  other  ways,  that 
it  may  almost  run  a  risk  of  falling  dead 
in  the  literary  market.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  such  should  be  the  case  ;  for  the 
book,  though  carelessly,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say  clumsily,  put  together, 
has  a  very  real  and  permanent  interest, 
as  the  genuine  story  of  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  exploration  ;  and  it  will,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  continue  for  many  years  to  be  the 
text-book  for  the  geography  and  anthro¬ 
pology  of  south  tropical  Africa. 

It  is,  we  may  suppose,  within  the  re¬ 
collection  of  our  readers  that  Mr.  Came¬ 
ron  was  appointed  by  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  to  the  command  of  an 
expiedition  which  should  enter  Africa 
from  Zanzibar ;  should  look  for  and  join 
Dr.  Livingstone — supposed  then  to  be 
somewhere  to  the  west  of  Lake  Tangan¬ 
yika — and,  under  his  orders,  should  con¬ 
tinue  the  exploration  of  Central  Africa, 
‘for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  his 
great  discoveries.’  Joined  with  Mr. 
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Caraeron,  was  his  old  messmate,  Dr.  Dil¬ 
lon,  a  surgeon  in  the  navy;  and  the  two 
left  England  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1872.  At  Zanzibar,  or  at  Bagamoyo  on 
the  mainland  opposite,  they  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Robert  Moffat,  a 
nephew  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who,  on 
hearing  of  the  expedition,  had  sold  his 
sugar  plantation  at  Natal,  and  was  now 
eager  to  devote  himself  and  the  whole  of 
his  little  fortune  to  the  cause  of  African 
exploration.  His  devotion  was  indeed 
to  the  death  :  he  died  of  fever,  at  Simbo, 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  journey. 

From  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Zan¬ 
zibar  it  was  some  two  months  before  the 
stores  were  all  ready,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  enlisted  to  carry  them  ; 
and  after  the  many  and  usual  vexatious 
delays,  the  expedition  made  its  final  start 
from  Kikokaon  the  28th  of  March,  1873. 

We  may  pass  lightly  over  the  earlier 
part  of  Mr.  Cameron’s  journey,  through 
a  country  which  the  travels  of  Burton, 
Speke,  Grant,  and  Stanley  have  made 
almost  classical :  it  is  now  well  mapped 
along  the  different  routes,  and  is,  or  may 
be,  familiar  to  every  student  of  geogra¬ 
phy.  The  expedition  arrived  at  Unyan- 
yembe  on  the  2nd  of  August,  without 
further  hindrance  than  that  commonly 
experienced  from  the  laziness  or  dishon¬ 
esty  of  the  pagazi,  or  porters,  the  only 
system  of  carriage  yet  devised  in  this 
roadless  and  rugged  country. 

The  question  of  portage  is,  beyond 
doubt,  next  to  the  want  of  coinage,  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  African  trav¬ 
el  ;  and  until  some  substitute  can  be 
found  for  the  idle,  cowardly,  thievish 
scoundrels  picked  up  at  Zanzibar  or  near 
the  coast,  whether  this  substitute  is  the 
horse,  the  honest,  hardworking,  and  faith¬ 
ful  donkey,  the  bullock,  useful  in  life, 
useful  also  in  death,  or  even  a  locomotive 
engine  on  a  line  of  railway,  travelling 
will  continue  to  be  slow  and  costly,  and 
remunerative  traffic  quite  impossible. 
We  will  not  doubt  that  some  improve¬ 
ment  will  soon  be  made.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  has,  we  believe,  deter¬ 
mined  to  establish  astation  at  Mpwapwa, 
half-way  to  Unyanyembe;  and  one  of 
their  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Roger  Price, 
by  taking  a  more  northerly  route  from 
Sidani,  and  so  avoiding  the  Makata 


swamp,  succeeded  last  July  in  reaching 
that  place,  with  four  oxen  and  a  donkey, 
all  in  good  health,  and  in  bringing  them 
back  again  to  the  coast.  This  must  of 
itself  tend  to  settle  the  difficulty,  which, 
once  conquered,  will  probably  disappear. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  others  should 
not  do  easily  what  Mr.  Price  has  shown 
them  how  to  do  ;  the  London  Missionary 
Society  means  to  make  the  attempt  on  a 
large  scale,  intending,  if  success  crowns 
its  efforts,  to  push  on  to  Ujiji ;  and  there 
is,  we  understand,  a  remote  possibility 
that  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  may  see  it 
advantageous  to  his  government  to  carry 
a  caravan  road  through  from  Bagamoyo, 
or  more  probably  from  Sidani. 

Taborah,  the  chief  town  or  settlement 
of  Unyanyembe,  has  been  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  a  centre  of  inland  traffic.  It 
is  a  point  to  which  all  caravans  come, 
and  from  which  they  diverge,  whether  to 
the  north,  south,  or  west,  to  carry  on 
their  trade  in  slaves  or  ivory  with  distant 
tribes.  It  is  now  held  by  a  detachment 
of  Balooch  and  Arab  troops,  in  the  pay 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  is  the 
home  of  a  considerable  number  of  Arab 
settlers,  who  live  there  in  comfort  and 
oriental  luxury,  untroubled  even  by  the 
social  want  of  w'hich  we,  in  England, 
hear  so  much — the  want  of  good  cooks, 
for  the  best  is  to  be  bought  for  200  dol¬ 
lars.  The  trade  is,  however,  by  no  means 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs : 
the  natives  take  their  share  in  it  with  ea¬ 
gerness  and  remarkable  industry,  being, 
according  to  Speke,  the  only  people  of 
Africa  who  have  shown  any  commercial 
aptitude. 

Some  years  previous  to  Cameron’s  visit 
this  industrious  community  had  been 
drawn,  by  some  peculiarly  ‘  smart  ’  trick 
on  the  part  of  one  of  their  number,  into 
a  savage  war  with  a  neighboring  chief, 
Mirambo,  who  had  indeed — if  Cameron’s 
information  was  correct — been  foully 
swindled  in  the  first  instance ;  though 
Mr.  Stanley  has  taken  a  different  view  of 
the  affair  :  but,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  the  country,  added  to 
continually  recurring  attacks  of  fever, 
detained  Cameron  and  his  companions 
there  for  some  weeks ;  and  he  was  still 
there  on  the  20th  of  October,  when,  as 
he  lay  in  bed  prostrate  from  fever,  his 
servant  came  running  in  with  a  letter.  It 
was  from  Jacob  Wainwright,  Living- 
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stone’s  attendant,  and  contained  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  news  of  Livingstone’s  death. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to 
speak  of  the  character  or  labors  of  Da¬ 
vid  Livingstone  :  they  are  known  wher¬ 
ever  the  English  tongue  extends,  wher¬ 
ever  African  geography  or  exploration 
has  any  interest,  and  they  have  been  very 
fully  noticed  in  two  recent  numbers  of 
this  Review. 

The  effect  of  this  news  on  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was,  however,  important.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  had  been  fitted  out,  primarily,  to 
relieve  and  assist  Livingstone ;  and  now 
that  he  was  dead,  and  the  party  bearing 
his  body  to  the  coast  was  on  the  way  to 
Taborah,  its  special  work  seemed  to  be 
prematurely  ended.  Murphy  according¬ 
ly  announced  his  intention  of  returning. 
Dillon  and  Cameron,  on  the  contrary, 
determined  to  go  on,  at  least  to  Ujiji,  to 
secure  Livingstone’s  remaining  effects ; 
and  then,  if  possible,  to  push  westward 
and  follow  up  his  explorations.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  Dillon  fell  sick  a  few  days  before 
the  time  fixed  for  their  start,  and  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  idea.  Murphy 
offered  to  go  on  with  Cameron,  but  the 
everlasting  difficulty  about  /ag’aa— por¬ 
ters,  beasts  of  burden — determined  him 
to  decline  the  offer.  He  resolved  to  go 
on  alone ;  and  from  this  time  the  story 
of  the  expedition  is  simply  the  story  of 
Cameron’s  adventure — of  what  he  suf¬ 
fered,  what  he  endured,  and,  let  us  not 
forget  it,  what  he  did. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Livingstone’s 
caravan,  with  Dillon  and  Murphy,  started 
for  the  coast,  and  Cameron  on  his  west¬ 
ward  route.  The  parting  was  a  solemn 
one,  for  Dillon  was  very  ill,  and  Cameron 
far  from  well.  He  was,  he  tells  us,  nearly 
blind  from  ophthalmia,  and  very  weak 
from  the  fever  which  was  still  hanging 
about,  and  had  reduced  him  to  a  mere 
skeleton  :  his  weight  on  leaving  Taborah 
was  only  seven  stone  four.  It  seemed 
more  than  probable  that  the  two  friends 
then  separating  would  meet  no  more  in 
life,  and  this  probability  was  in  fact  ful¬ 
filled  ;  for  on  the  i8th,  Dillon,  who  was 
suflering  from  the  complicated  efiects  of 
dysentery  and  fever,  being  left  alone,  in 
an  access  of  delirium  shot  himself  through 
the  head. 

Diplomatic  difficulties  and  the  caprice 
of  his  mob  of  pagazi  compelled  Cameron 
from  this  point  to  make  a  considerable 


bend  to  the  southward,  and  to  follow  a 
route  midway  between  the  direct  line 
taken  by  Burton,  and  the  still  more  devi¬ 
ous  track  which  had  been  forced  on 
Stanley.  This  was,  in  reality,  fortunate, 
as  it  opened  out  to  him  a  district  till 
then  unexplored,  and  thus  threw  new 
light  on  the  river  system  which  feeds 
Tanganyika  on  the  east.  The  country, 
at  a  high  level  (3,800  feet),  was  for  the 
most  part  flat,  though  here  and  there  un¬ 
dulating  and  of  a  parklike  beauty,  in 
which  ‘  clumps  of  magnificent  trees  were 
grouped  with  an  effect  that  could  not 
have  been  surpassed  had  they  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  art  of  the  landscape  gar¬ 
dener.’  Owing  to  this  prevailing  flat¬ 
ness,  the  rivers  during  the  wet  season 
spread  to  a  great  width.  The  South 
Ngomb6,  one  of  the  southern  affluents  of 
the  Malagarazi,  spreads,  in  time  of  flood, 
‘  about  three  miles  on  either  side,’  giving 
thus  to  a  minor  tributary  a  total  width 
of  six  miles. 

Passing  through  Ugara,  he  was  heavily 
mulcted  in  mhongo,  or  toll.  But  that  be¬ 
ing  paid,  the  natives  were  friendly  enough, 
and  supplied  him  with  guides,  one  of 
whom  was  the  proud  possessor  of  an  um¬ 
brella,  under  the  shade  of  which  he 
strutted  in  a  condition  of  pristine  nudity. 
Throughout,  the  country  was  beautiful, 
apparently  fertile  to  an  exuberant  de¬ 
gree  ;  the  climate,  too,  does  not  appear 
to  be  bad  ;  and  the  rain,  though  at  times 
extremely  heavy,  is  so  only  in  sharp  and 
short  bursts,  with  occasional  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning :  even  during  the 
rainy  season  it  is  not  excessive.  Colonel 
Grant  has  estimated  the  annual  rainfall 
at  Unyanyembe  and  northwards  at  about 
thirty-four  inches,  or  three-fourths  of 
what  it  is  at  Plymouth ;  and,  without 
any  measurements,  that  of  Ugara  w’ould 
appear  to  be  about  the  same. 

But  the  country,  notwithstanding  its 
great  natural  advantages,  is  desolate.  A 
state  of  war  is  perp>etual,  and  is  kept  up 
as  a  matter  of  interest  by  slave-drivers, 
with  whom  commercial  success  means — 
plundering  a  village.  T ravelling  through 
a  land  in  this  ingrained  state  of  anarchy 
is  necessarily  difficult,  and  so  Cameron 
found  it.  Belonging  to  no  party,  he  was 
suspected  by  all.  His  intentions  were 
peaceful,  but  that  the  natives  could 
neither  believe  nor  understand  :  they  at¬ 
tributed  his  moderation  to  weakness,  and 
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their  demands  for  mhonf^o — tribute — in¬ 
creased  accordingly.  They  were  to  some 
extent  right ;  for  whilst  he  had  laid  down 
as  a  rule  that  exploration  was  not  to  be 
pushed  at  the  risk  of  bloodshed,  he  had 
neglected  that  great  political  rule  which 
teaches  that  the  best  security  for  peace 
is  a  preparation  for  war,  and  he  was  thus 
at  the  mercy  of  every  black  ruffian  who 
called  himself  a  chief,  and  had  some  half¬ 
hundred  other  ruffians  in  his  train.  He 
had  no  warlike  equipment,  and  his  men 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  veriest  set 
of  cowards  that  were  ever  got  together, 
even  in  tropical  Africa.  Some  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  read  comically  enough 
now,  though  they  could  scarcely  have 
appeared  so  at  the  time.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  a  solitary  buffalo,  taking  a  playful 
gallop  over  the  plain,  caused  a  general 
stampede :  burdens,  guns,  everything 
that  could  impede  flight  was  thrown  away, 
and  the  bearers  with  one  consent  sought 
safety  up  or  behind  the  nearest  trees. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  they  crossed 
the  Sindi,  the  main  southern  branch  of 
the  Malagarazi,  and  which  indeed  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  every  import¬ 
ant  tributary  on  the  south.  Its  size  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
northern  branch,  which  Burton  has  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  the  Malagarazi  itself,  being  so 
far  in  error  that  the  Malagarazi  which 
falls  into  the  Tanganyika  Lake  is  as  much 
a  southern  as  a  northern  stream,  and 
drains  the  country  to  the  south-east  as 
well  as  to  the  north-east.  The  manner 
of  crossing  the  Sindi,  a  deep  stream  a 
hundred  yards  wide,  was  peculiar.  A 
dense  vegetable  growth,  extending  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  down  the  river, 
had  covered  the  whole  breadth,  leaving 
only,  on  each  side,  a  channel  about  two 
feet  wide.  This  growth,  becoming  closely 
matted  together  and  mixed  up  with  earth 
and  mud,  in  which  different  plants  take 
root  and  twine  into  a  compact  mass, 
forms  an  island  or  bridge,  over  which 
one  may  walk  safely,  though  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  like  stepping  on  a  quaking  bog.  Such 
bridges  continue  to  grow  for  about  six 
years,  when  they  are  from  three  to  four 
feet  thick  :  they  then  begin  to  rot,  and  in 
about  four  years  more  they  break  up. 
In  this  latter  stage  of  decay,  while  seem¬ 
ing  still  sound,  they  are  very  dangerous, 
and  cases  are  on  record  of  whole  caravans, 
attempting  to  pass  over  them,  being  en- 
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gulfed  and  lost.  The  bridge  over  the 
Sindi,  however,  held  firm,  and  Cameron’s 
party  passed  without  accident. 

A  few  days  later,  travelling  in  a  north¬ 
erly  direction,  they  came  to  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Malagarazi,  which,  after  a 
tedious  dispute  about  the  necessary  pay¬ 
ment,  was  crossed  in  canoes;  and  a 
march  of  nine  days  brought  them  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  where 
Cameron  was  able  to  take  boat  on  to 
Ujiji,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  an 
hour. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lake  Tan¬ 
ganyika,  the  semi-mythical  existence  of 
which  had  been  reported  three  centuries 
ago  by  Portuguese  writers,  was  first  au¬ 
thentically  seen  by  Captain  Burton  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1858  ;  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  features  of  its  geography  have  been, 
ever  since,  the  cause  of  much  dispute, 
which  is  so  far  needless,  as  they  can  not 
possibly  be  settled  without  actual  and 
positive  evidence.  The  all-important 
question  has  been,  and — notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  done  and  said — still  is, 
whether  the  Tanganyika  drains  into  Ba¬ 
ker’s  Albert  Nyanza,  or  not :  in  other 
words,  is  Tanganyika  the  head  of  the 
Nile  ?  Burton,  in  1858,  taking  boat  at 
Ujiji,  crossed  over  to  the  north-west, 
and  sailed  along  some  forty  miles  of  its 
north-west  coast  to  Uvira,  beyond  which 
his  boatmen  refused  to  proceed.  He 
had  been  told  of  a  northerly  outflow,  but 
the  information  gathered  at  Uvira  con¬ 
tradicted  this,  and  named  the  Rusize 
as  flowing  into  the  lake. 

Owing  to  the  imperfections  of  his  in¬ 
struments,  Speke’s  observations,  on  this 
occasion,  gave  the  height  of  the  Lake 
above  sea  level  as  only  1,850  feet ;  and 
though  this  was  suspected  to  be  wreng 
from  the  first  comparison  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  ;  and  though,  on  the  strength  of 
this  comparison,  Mr.  Findlay  very  posi¬ 
tively  laid  down  the  height  as  2,800  feet, 
a  correction  which  was  very  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  it  was  not  till  Cameron  visited 
the  lake,  with  a  mercurial  barometer,  that 
its  height  above  sea  level  was  really  es¬ 
tablished.  According  to  his  observa¬ 
tions,  it  is  2,710  feet,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  that  that  is  approximately 
correct. 

When  Baker  had  found  the  level  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza  to  be  about  2,720  feet, 
an  estimate  which  was  supposed  to  err 
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in  excess,  the  very  great  importance  of 
this  question  was  at  once  felt ;  for  if 
Findlay’s  correction  of  Speke’s  observa¬ 
tion  was  to  be  received,  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  levels  of  the  two  lakes 
inevitably  suggested  the  idea  of  a  con¬ 
nection  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the 
doubt  on  this  point  has  yet  been  satis¬ 
factorily  cleared  up.  And  it  is  just  this 
point  on  which  the  old  problem  of  the 
Nile  sources  now  hangs.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  state  what  is  really  known 
about  Lake  Tanganyika,  distinguishing 
it  from  what  is  only  guessed  at,  or  be¬ 
lieved. 

When  the  American  traveller,  Stanley, 
joined  Livingstone  at  Ujiji,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1871,  Livingstone,  speaking  of  the 
geography  of  Tanganyika,  at  brst  said 
that  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
1-ake  was  connected  with  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza  by  a  river  flowing  out;  basing  his 
opinion  on  native  reports,  and  still  more 
on  the  current  which  he  had  observed 
constantly  flowing  northwards,  past  Ujiji, 
a  northerly  current,  which  had  been  ob- 
seiwed  also  by  Burton,  more  especially 
near  Uvira. 

When,  however,  Livingstone  was  made 
to  understand  the  imp>ortance  which  was 
attached  in  England  to  a  search  for  the 
outlet,  he  agreed  to  accompany  Stanley 
to  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  there,  they  found  the  shape  to  be 
very  different  from  what  it  appears  on 
Speke’s  map;  the  north  coast  running 
for  about  fourteen  miles  nearly  west  and 
east,  and  indented  with  bays  two  or  three 
miles  deep,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  sandy  spits  overgrown  with 
cane  grass.  A  stream,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  hidden  by  the  grass,  to  which 
they  were  guided  by  a  Ashing  canoe,  and 
which  they  were  told  was  the  Rusiz6,  was 
found  to  flow  into  the  lake,  and  they 
seem  to  have  at  once  accepted  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  was  the  only  opening. 
The  other  bays  were  examined  in  the 
most  cursory  manner,  and  some  ten  miles 
of  coast-line  in  the  north-east  corner 
were  looked  at  only  from  a  distance. 

We  can  not  therefore  attach  to  this 
search,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  the 
very  great  importance  which  Stanley  and 
Mr.  Waller,  the  editor  of  Livingstone’s 
‘  Last  Journals,’  have  done.  It  is  far  from 
impossible,  or  even  from  improbable, 
that  what  appeared  to  be  the  end  of  the 


lake  was  but  a  false  coast-line  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  growth,  similar  to  what  we  have  al¬ 
ready  described  as  choking  the  Sindi,  a 
growth  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  to 
which  we  shall  have  again  to  refer.  It 
is  thus  neither  impossible  nor  improbable 
that  behind  a  false  coast  an  outlet  lay 
hidden  ;  and  there  is  nothing  particularly 
exceptional  in  the  suppKJsition  that  the 
outlet  may  be  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouihood  of  an  inlet. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
where  the  main  stream  enters  and  leaves 
the  lake  within  a  short  distance,  and 
without  ever  going  out  of  England,  we 
have  in  Derwentwater  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  our  meaning.  The  Greta 
bursts  violently  into  the  lake  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  Derwent  itself  sluggishly 
flows  out  to  Bassenthwaite ;  and  that, 
too,  through  a  channel  which  is  some¬ 
times  so  choked  with  weeds  and  water 
grass,  that  it  might  easily  escape  the  no¬ 
tice  of  a  careless  observer  in  a  boat  on 
the  lake. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  which 
Baker  gathered  near  the  north  end  of 
the  Albert  Nyanza  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  connection  between  the  two  lakes, 
seems  to  us  to  be  too  strong  to  be  easily 
disposed  of.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  quite 
competent  to  cross-examine  even  such 
accomplished  liars  as  native  Africans ; 
and  the  very  distinct  testimony  of  two 
merchants  —  ‘that  they  had  formerly 
travelled  from  one  lake  to  the  other  by 
boats,  but  had  ceased  to  perform  the 
journey  in  that  way,  because  the  canoes 
were  too  small  to  carry  the  ivory  ’ — can 
not  be  altogether  put  on  one  side. 

Cameron’s  survey  of  Tanganyika  Lake 
is  much  more  satisfactory.  As  a  naval 
officer  and  a  trained  observer,  he  had 
peculiar  advantages ;  and  by  equipping 
a  couple  of  boats  at  Ujiji,  and  sailing 
thence  round  the  southern  half  of  the 
lake,  he  was  enabled  to  give  us  a  map, 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been 
attempted.  His  evidence,  and  more  es- 
I)ecially  when  collated  with  that  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Burton,  may  be  regarded  as  estab¬ 
lishing  that  Tanganyika  is,  in  its  origin, 
a  volcanic  cleft  in  the  rocks,  and  not  a 
mere  basin  of  surface  drainage,  such  as 
the  Victoria  Nyanza ;  that  it  is  of  great 
depth  ;  and  is  surrounded,  or  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded,  by  precipitous  cliffs  rather  than 
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mountains,  of  a  height  reaching  up  to 
2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  the  water  level ; 
and  that,  in  this  southern  part  of  the 
lake,  there  is  no  outlet  or  possibility  of 
an  outlet.  His  evidence  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  valuable  when  he  states  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  western  side, 
opposite  to  and  some  sixty  miles  south 
of  Ujiji,  is  an  outlet,  which  appears  on 
his  map  as  the  Lukuga  River,  a  name 
that  it  will  probably  hold,  though  he  has 
proposed  to  call  it  after  the  Duchess  of 
lidinburgh — the  Marie  Alexandrovna. 
The  extreme  importance  of  this  discov¬ 
ery  must  be  our  excuse  for  pausing  a 
moment  on  his  exact  statement. 

About  noon,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  with 
a  strong  easterly  wind,  he  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Lukuga,  which  was  found 
to  be  *  more  than  a  mile  across,  but 
closed  by  a  grass-grown  sandbank,  with 
the  exception  of  a  channel  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  wide,’  which  also  is  par¬ 
tially  choked  by  a  sill,  over  which  the 
depth  is  but  one  fathom.  The  chief  of 
the  district  adjoining  said  ‘  that  the  river 
was  well  known  to  his  people,  who  often 
travelled  for  more  than  a  month  along  its 
banks,  until  it  fell  into  a  larger  river,  the 
Lualaba.’  In  company  with  this  chief, 
Cameron  went  four  or  five  miles  down 
the  river,  until  further  progress  was  im¬ 
possible,  owing  to  masses  of  floating  veg¬ 
etation.  ‘  Here  the  depth  was  three 
fathoms;  breadth,  six  hundred  yards; 
current,  one  knot  and  a  half,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  drive  us  well  into  the 
edge  of  the  vegetation.’ 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that, 
through  this  channel,  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Cameron  was  there,  the  water  was 
flowing  out  of  the  lake.  Cameron’s  nau¬ 
tical  training  renders  it  quite  impossible 
that  he  should  be  mistaken  on  such  a 
|x>int.  But  whether  this  outflow  is  per¬ 
manent  or  not,  is  a  totally  different  ques¬ 
tion,  which  unfortunately  has  not  been 
answered.  In  his  book,  now  published. 
Lieutenant  Cameron  has  not  expressed 
any  doubt  on  this  pK>int,  and  has  sp>oken 
of  the  Lukuga  as  a  permanent  outflowing 
stream  ;  but  in  his  earlier  letters  to  the 
Geographical  Society,  he  did  express 
great  doubt,  and  was  inclined  ‘  to  think 
that  in  the  dry  season,  or  when  the  lake 
is  at  its  lowest  level,  little  or  no  water 
leaves  it.’ 

He  had  intended  to  examine  the  Lu* 


kuga  more  closely.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
1874,  he  wrote  from  Ujiji:  ‘I  propxjse 
buying  three  canoes,  which  will  hold  all 
I  intend  to  take,  and  then,  wherever  that 
river  goes,  d.v.,  I  go  too.’  But  six  days 
later  he  had  to  write :  '  I  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  proceeding  dowm  the 
Lukuga,  as  such  a  journey  would  be 
miost  expensive,  and  require  a  very  long 
time,  as  cutting  the  grass  for  a  way  would 
be  hard  work,  and  we  should  most  likely 
require  the  assistance  of  the  natives,  for 
which  one  would  have  to  pay  heavily.’ 
Those  who  remember  the  account  which 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  given  of  the  ob¬ 
struction  which  stopped  his  passage  up 
the  Nile,  in  1870,  or  have  read  Colonel 
Long’s  account  of  how,  in  1874,  the 
*  putrid  mass  of  vegetable  matter  ’  was 
cut  through  by  a  battalion  of  Soudan 
soldiers,  after  the  sickly  and  deadly  work 
of  three  weeks,  will  the  better  understand 
the  decisive  nature  of  the  obstacle  which 
stopped  Cameron. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  Lukuga 
was  not  examined.  There  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  anything  more  than  an  overflow 
into  an  adjoining  swamp  ;  and  there  is, 
equally,  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  river, 
and  a  very  important  branch  of  a  great 
river  system.  Whatever  conviction  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cameron  now  has,  it  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  observation,  but  is  based  on  na¬ 
tive  testimony ;  as  such  it  is,  after  all, 
still  a  matter  of  opinion ;  and  on  that 
there  is  little  to  be  said,  for  mere  opinion 
can  never  decide  a  p)oint  of  geography. 

The  sluggishness  of  the  stream  might, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  proof  that  the  Lukuga 
can  not  be  the  outflow  of  such  a  body  of 
water ;  but  it  is  rightly  enough  answered! 
that  the  outlet  of  great  lakes  is  very  oftea 
extremely  sluggish.  On  a  smaller  scale,, 
we  have  already  referred  to  the  outlet  ot 
Derwen t water ;  and  Mr.  Clements  Mack- 
ham  has  instanced  two  similar  cases — the 
Kirkaig  and  the  Inver,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sutherlandshire.  The  Niagara  itself 
issues  from  Lake  Erie  with  a  current  al¬ 
most  imperceptible,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
observe  the  flow  of  the  Nile  as-  it  leaves 
the  Albert  Nyanza;  so  that  from  the 
sluggishness  of  the  stream  no  argument 
can  fairly  be  drawn  one  way  or  the  other. 

If  the  natives’  testimony  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  Lukuga,  flowing  into  the  Lu¬ 
alaba,  is  a  main  branch-  of  that  river 
which,  near  the  sea,  we  know  as  the 
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Congo ;  and  one  piece  of  evidence  in 
support  of  this,  one  to  which  perhaps 
sufficient  weight  has  not  been  given,  is 
that  a  Portuguese  map,  dated  1623,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  one 
large  lake — clearly  Nyassa  and  Tangan¬ 
yika  combined,  a  pardonable  enough 
mistake — with  an  outlet  to  the  south¬ 
east,  which  we  may  identify  with  the 
Shire  flowing  towards  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  another  outlet  to  the  west,  shown  as 
a  head  stream  of  the  Congo.  We  are 
perhaps  too  prone  to  refuse  the  very 
loose  testimony  of  an  inexact  and  unsci¬ 
entific  age ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  1,700  years  ago  Ptolemy  described 
the  Nile  as  issuing  from  two  lakes  lying 
east  and  west  of  each  other,  lakes  which 
we  now  know  as  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Nyanzas ;  and  that  the  old  map  of 
250  years  ago  shows,  with  fair  accuracy, 
what  we  know  to  be  the  course  of  the 
Shire,  we  cannot  but  attach  some  import¬ 
ance  to  its  testimony  as  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  Congo. 

But  if  the  Lukuga  is  to  be  accepted  as 
a  veritable  outlet  of  Tanganyika,  does  it 
necessarily  follow  that  there  is  no  outlet 
to  the  north,  no  connection  with  the  Al¬ 
bert  Nyanza,  the  lake  so  near,  and  so  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  same  level  ?  If  there  is  no 
connection,  the  correspondence  of  level 
is  an  extraordinary  freak  of  nature  ;  and 
if  there  is  a  connection,  then  Tanganyika 
presents  to  us  the  very  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  lake  with  two  outlets. 

The  opinion  held  by  many  geogra¬ 
phers  is  that  a  lake  with  two  outlets  is 
absolutely  unknown  ;  but  this  opinion  is 
certainly  too  sweeping,  too  comprehen¬ 
sive.  There  are,  beyond  doubt,  lakes 
which,  on  authority  more  or  less  good, 
are  said  to  have  a  double  outlet — Lake 
Masanga  (Colonel  Long’s  Lake  Ibrahim 
Pasha)  is  one  of  these  ;  and  the  bifurca¬ 
tion  of  a  river  is  by  no  means  the  very 
rare  thing  which  it  was  long  maintained 
to  be.  Strictly  speaking,  a  river  bifur¬ 
cates  at  every  island  or  eyot  which  lies 
in  its  stream  :  it  is  the  mere  accident  of 
position  which  permits  it  to  close  again. 
Signor  Gessi,  an  officer  of  the  staff  of 
Colonel  Gordon,  in  his  account  of  the 
recent  survey  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  has 
mentioned  an  important  bifurcation  of 
the  Nile,  a  few  miles  north  of  its  escape 
from  the  lake  ;  *  and  we  know  of  at  least 


*  This  bifurcation,  as  well  as  the  second  out- 


one  instance  which  can  be  examined  by 
any  tourist  in  our  own  lake  country.  It  is 
that  of  the  stream  which  rises  between 
Eel-Crags  and  Grasmoor.  This  for  the 
most  part,  as  the  Liza  Beck,  runs  west  to 
join  the  Cocker  and  fall  into  Loweswa- 
ter ;  but  in  wet  weather  it  divides  on  the 
shoulder  of  Grasmoor,  and  sends  off  a 
branch  eastwards,  which  falls  into  the 
Coledale  Beck,  and  so  into  Bassen- 
thwaite. 

Whilst,  then,  admitting  the  great  prob¬ 
ability  of  Cameron's  Lukuga  being  really 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  a 
head  stream  of  the  Congo,  we  can  not 
but  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  establish 
it  by  eye-proof ;  failing  which,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  the  impossibility 
of  a  northerly  stream  to  the  Albert  Ny¬ 
anza,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  latest  ac¬ 
counts  from  Mr.  Stanley  speak  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  that  lake  to  the  southward,  far 
beyond  what  has  lately  been  received  on 
the  report  of  Signor  Gessi.  We  may 
fairly  entertain  a  hope  that  Stanley,  whose 
energy  has  recently  done  so  much  for 
African  exploration,  has  by  this  time 
cleared  up  the  question  beyond  all 
doubt ;  but  we  feel  that  that  can  not  be 
done  except  by  actually  passing  between 
the  two  lakes,  down  the  west  side  of 
Tanganyika  to  the  Lukuga,  and  follow¬ 
ing  it  to  its  junction  with  the  Lualaba, 
or  elsewhere ;  and  when  that  has  been 
done,  the  sources  of  the  Nile  will  be 
definitely  known. 

As  it  actually  was,  the  different  re¬ 
ports  that  Mr.  Caiaeron  was  able  to  col¬ 
lect  led  him  eventually  to  think  that  the 
Lukuga  did  flow  into  the  Lualaba ;  and 
being  unable,  by  reason  of  the  obstruct¬ 
ive  growth,  to  follow  it  down  in  canoes, 
and  learning  that  boats  could  be  got 
without  difficulty  at  Nyangwe.  a  position 
on  the  Lualaba  which  Livingstone  had 
already  determined,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  thither.  This  he 
did,  and  after  a  journey  of  rather  more 
than  two  months,  through  a  country  gen¬ 
erally  marshy,  often  wooded,  sometimes 
beautiful,  occasionally  hilly,  he  arrived 
there  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1874. 

Space  would  fail  us  to  speak  at  appro¬ 
priate  length  of  the  difficulties  of  bis 
route,  of  the  misadventures  and  hard- 


let  of  Lake  Masanga,  is  shown  in  the  map  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  number  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxi.  p.  56. 
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ships  to  which  he  was  subjected,  or  of 
the  disgusting  abominations  with  which 
he  was  made  familiar.  If  we  make  spe¬ 
cial  mention  of  one  of  these  last,  it  is  not 
so  much  on  account  of  its  horrible  na¬ 
ture,  as  of  its  peculiarity.  In  the  history 
of  savage  life  we  do  not  remember  any 
custom  at  all  approaching  one  which  is 
now  recorded  of  a  tribe  in  Manyuema, 
near  the  River  Luama,  subject  to  a  chief, 
Mo6ne  Boot6.  These  pieople  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  very  affectionate  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  decidedly  more  prolific  than 
any  race  in  that  part  of  the  country ; 
but  also,  as  being  not  only  cannibals,  but 
‘  most  filthy  cannibals.’ 

The  horrors  of  ordinary  cannibalism, 
as  exercised  on  the  carcasses  of  enemies 
slain  in  fight,  are  too  familiar  to  call  for 
remark.  They  have  in  them  a  certain 
ferocity  of  hatred  that  seems  not  out  of 
place  in  the  savage ;  neither  does  the 
practice  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  best 
traits  of  savage  nature,  and  is,  in  fact,  in 
vogue  amongst  those  tribes  which  in 
many  respects  excel  in  manly  dignity  and 
capability  of  receiving  instruction,  the 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Nyam- 
nyams,  as  lately  described  by  Colonel 
Long.  But  the  abominations  habitual  to 
the  people  of  Manyuema  are,  we  believe 
and  trust,  without  a  parallel  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  ‘  Not  only,’  writes  Camer¬ 
on,  ‘  do  they  eat  the  bodies  of  enemies 
killed  in  battle,  but  also  of  people  who 
die  of  disease.  They  prepare  the  corpses 
by  leaving  them  in  running  water  until 
they  are  nearly  putrid,  and  the  a  devour 
them  without  any  further  cooking.  They 
also  eat  all  sorts  of  carrion,  and  their 
odor  is  very  foul  and  revolting.’  As¬ 
suredly  the  story  of  anthropology  has 
disagreeable  features  from  which  the 
study  of  geography  is  free.  We  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  wash  away  the  foul  taint. 

The  very  remarkable  water  system 
which  stretches  through  some  eight  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  or  about  five  hundred 
miles  to  the  south  of  Nyangw6,  has  been 
described  at  great  length  in  Livingstone’s 
‘  Last  Journals ;’  and  if  we  are  at  all  to 
accept  the  interpretation  of  it  as  shown 
in  the  map  published  with  them,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  Livingstone’s  own  observa¬ 
tions,  or  in  the  very  clear  little  map  by 
Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  which  accompanies  Commander 
Cameron’s  book.  Lake  Bangw^olo,  with 


a  height  above  sea  level  estimated  by 
Livingstone  as  3,688  feet,  is  the  real  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Congo ;  although,  of  course, 
the  remote  heads  of  such  streams  as  the 
Chambezi  would  more  properly  be  called 
its  sources.  And  though  much  of  these 
maps  is  hypothetical,  or  based  on  the  al¬ 
ways  doubtful  testimony  of  natives,  the 
whole  seems  to  agree  so  well  with  what 
has  been  definitely  established,  that  Mr. 
Turner’s  map  may,  we  think,  be  provi¬ 
sionally  accepted  as  a  fair  representation 
of  the  country,  and  as  the  base  of  future 
examination.  But  a  country  which  is 
such  a  confused  net-work  of  bogs  and 
rivers,  a  country  which  Livingstone  finds 
no  other  name  for  than  ‘  sponge,’  is  not 
a  country  to  tempt  the  traveller.  And 
as,  with  all  the  promise  of  Central  Africa, 
this  particular  bit  of  it  can  scarcely  be  a 
land  of  either  commerce,  or  mining,  or 
agriculture,  it  will  assuredly  be  left  to 
the  mere  explorer  for  many  years  to  come. 

For  the  explorer,  however,  there  is 
still  plenty  to  do  before  we  can  know, 
and  not  merely  guess  at,  even  the  main 
features  of  this  extraordinary  river  sys¬ 
tem.  That  Cameron’s  Lukuga,  if  a  river 
at  all,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Lualaba,  is 
almost  certain ;  but  the  Lualaba  itself 
flows  away  into  the  unknown.  Cameron, 
collating  much  hearsay  evidence  at  Ny- 
angw6  and  other  places  on  the  Lualaba 
and  its  known  tributaries,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  certainly  was  the  Con¬ 
go.  Livingstone,  it  is  well  known,  held 
to  the  last  the  opinion  that  it  was  the 
Nile ;  but  that,  at  any  rate,  is  positively 
disproved,  for  the  level  at  Nyangw6,  as 
measured  by  Cameron,  is  a  hundred  feet 
or  more  lower  than  that  at  Gondokoro, 
and  it  is  very  well  established  that  below 
that  point,  the  Nile,  or  rather  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad,  receives  no  important  tributary 
from  the  west ;  whilst  the  Lualaba  at 
Nyangw^  is  a  larger  stream,  and  carries 
down  five  times  more  water  than  the  Nile 
itself  at  Gondokora  Where  else  than  in 
the  Congo,  Cameron  fairly  argues,  could 
such  a  volume  of  water  find  an  outlet  } 
W’here  else  than  from  the  Lualaba  and 
its  congeners  could  such  a  volume  of 
water  as  the  Congo  pours  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  be  collected  ? 

So  far  as  argument  has  anything  to  do 
with  a  geographical  question,  we  would 
entirely  agree  with  Lieutenant  Cameron  ; 
but  unfortunately  he  was  compelled  to 
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give  up  his  idea  of  following  the  river 
down,  and  the  certainty  of  actual  dis¬ 
covery  remains  for  some  successor  who 
may  be  more  fortunate  or  less  scrupulous 
than  he  was ;  and  meantime  there  are 
those  who  maintain — and  an  adventur¬ 
ous  German  naturalist.  Dr.  Pogge,  after 
travelling  far  to  the  south  and  collecting 
the  evidence  of  natives  of  Ulunda,  has 
quite  lately  maintained  before  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  Berlin — that  the 
Ludaba  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Congo,  and  that  the  main  head  of 
that  river  is  the  Kasai  or  Kassab^,  which 
is  marked  in  Mr.  Turner’s  map  as  join¬ 
ing  the  Lualaba  in  Lake  Sankorra.  As 
to  the  Lualaba,  Dr.  Pogge  has  no  definite 
opinion,  but  thinks  that  it  may  possibly 
appear  on  the  seaboard  as  the  Ogovai. 
This  seems  to  us  as  nearly  an  impossibil¬ 
ity  as  any  piece  of  unknown  geography 
can  be ;  for  the  volume  of  the  Ogovai 
does  not  correspond  to  that  of  its  reput¬ 
ed  tributary  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
away ;  and,  however  unwillingly,  we 
would  prefer  believing  in  the  hypotheti¬ 
cal  inland  and  salt-water  sea  of  Caspian- 
like  dimensions.  But  w’e  will  not,  we 
absolutely  refuse  to  believe  in  any  such 
thing,  without  further  demonstration. 
And  it  seems  to  us,  that,  so  far  as  the 
Lualaba  is  concerned.  Dr.  Pogge,  collect¬ 
ing  native  evidence  at  a  distance,  was  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cameron  collecting  evidence  at 
Nyangw6,  actually  on  the  Lualaba. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  Cameron’s  amounts  to.  That 
the  Lualaba,  flowing  past  Nyangw6,  con¬ 
tinues  its  course  in  a  westerly  direction  ; 
that  it  is  joined  by  three  large  rivers 
coming  from  the  north,  the  Lilwa,  the 
Lindi,  the  Lowa,  this  last-named  being 
as  large  as  the  Lualaba  itself ;  that  from 
the  south  it  receives  an  important  tribu¬ 
tary,  the  Lomami ;  that  the  river,  thus 
swollen  to  about  three  times  its  volume 
at  Nyangw6,  enters  a  large  lake,  Sankor¬ 
ra,  at  a  distance  of  some  two  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  westward ; 
that  there  is  communication,  more  or  less 
direct,  between  Lake  Sankorra  and  the 
west  coast,  as  is  absolutely  proved  by  the 
cloth  and  beads  which  had  been  brought 
from  there,  which  Cameron  actually  saw, 
and  which  were  distinctly  different  from 
the  cloth  and  beads  of  the  east  coast ; 
whilst  the  directness  of  this  communica¬ 


tion  is  implied  in  the  report  that  these 
were  brought  to  Sankorra  by  traders 
‘  wearing  hats  and  trowsers,  and  having 
boats  with  two  masts.’ 

But  Cameron’s  desire  to  explore  the 
Lualaba  from  Nyangwe,  or  to  visit  I.,ake 
Sankorra,  was  fruitless.  At  Nyangw^  he 
could  not  get  canoes,  and  he  decided  to 
go  with  an  Arab  trader,  Tipo-tipo,  to  his 
camp,  ten  marches  off,  on  the  Lomami, 
from  whence,  according  to  Tipo,  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  about  procuring 
guides,  crossing  the  Lomami,  and  march¬ 
ing  to  the  lake.  But  at  Tipo’s  camp 
things  wore  a  less  favorable  aspect.  There 
was,  as  we  have  just  said,  no  doubt  about 
the  traffic  with  some  place  that  the  na¬ 
tives  agreed  in  calling  I..ake  Sankorra, 
and  through  it,  with  the  west  coast ;  but 
the  chief  of  the  intervening  country  pos¬ 
itively  refused  to  allow  Cameron  to  pass. 
No  strangers  with  guns,  he  said,  had 
ever  passed  through  his  country,  and 
none  should,  without  fighting  their  way. 

Cameron’s  resolve  in  this  most  difficult 
and  disappointing  position  was  worthy 
of  his  country  and  the  service  to  which  he 
belongs.  We  state  it  emphatically  in  his 
own  words  : — ‘  Although  I  could  have 
obtained  sufficient  men  from  Nyangwe 
and  Tipo-tipo  to  have  easily  fought  my 
way  through,  I  recognized  it  as  my  duty 
not  to  risk  a  single  life  unnecessarily,  for 
I  felt  that  the  merit  of  any  geographical 
discovery  would  be  irretrievably  marred 
by  shedding  a  drop  of  native  blood,  ex¬ 
cept  in  self-defence.’ 

It  is  to  this  resolve,  which  the  country 
with  one  voice  has  approved,  that  the 
partial  failure  of  this  part  of  Cameron’s 
journey  is  alone  to  be  attributed.  That 
he  could  have  passed  through,  had  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  that  the  conclusion  he 
came  to  was  painful,  is  certain ;  but 
Lieutenant  Cameron’s  training  had  been 
that  of  a  service  whose  traditions  all 
teach  the  sacredness  of  duty,  and  to  the 
dictates  of  duty  he  now  sacrificed  his 
long  hopes. 

Other  travellers,  following  after  him, 
and  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  modera¬ 
tion,  may  possibly  succeed  where  he  has 
failed ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  even 
the  most  complete  geographical  success 
will  be  coldly  received  if  it  is  won  by  a 
violation  of  what  we,  in  England,  have 
learned  to  consider  the  laws  of  humanity. 
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We  have  stated  Cameron’s  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  Lualaba ;  but  the 
Kassab^  runs  altogether  out  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  though  he  afterwards  passed  by 
and  amongst  its  sources,  far  to  the  south, 
he  has  nothing  to  tell  us  of  its  course. 
But  that  the  Kassab6,  from  the  very  first 
a  river  of  great  volume,  draining,  as  it 
goes  on,  a  wide  tract  of  wet  country,  is 
a  main  feeder  of  the  Congo,  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  doubted,  and  certainly 
not  by  Livingstone  or  Cameron ;  although 
‘  a  Portuguese,’  writing  to  the  *  Times,’ 
in  apparent  ignorance  of  all  that  Living¬ 
stone  and  Cameron  have  done,  has  spo¬ 
ken  of  the  connection  of  the  Kassab^ 
with  the  Congo  as  a  thing  unthought  of 
by  either  of  these  travellers. 

From  a  statistical  point  of  view,  so  far 
as  our  information  goes,  the  case  stands 
thus.  The  discharge  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Cameron  esti¬ 
mates  the  volume  of  the  Lualaba  at  Ny- 
ang1^'6,  during  the  dry  season,  as  1 23,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  which  we  may 
perhaps  consider  as  equivalent  to  an  av¬ 
erage  of  150,000.  The  northern  tributa¬ 
ries  which  Cameron  heard  [of,  together 
with  the  Lomami,  may  treble  this ;  so  that 
the  Lualaba  may  be  supposed  to  pour 
into  I..ake  Sankorra  about  500,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  If  the  Kassab^  does  as 
much,  its  volume  is  enormous ;  and  the 
remaining  million  which  the  Congo  dis¬ 
charges  must  come  from  the  Kwango, 
which  drains  the  whole  country  east  of 
Angola  for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
from  other,  probably  northern  sources, 
as  yet  unknown. 

We  would  thus  say  decidedly  that  we 
prefer  the  river  system,  as  laid  down  by 
Cameron,  to  any  other  yet  before  us; 
and  we  accept  it  provisionally,  waiting 
none  the  less  eagerly  for  the  more  cer¬ 
tain  solution  of  ^e  problem,  which  may 
perhaps  be  given  us,  ere  long,  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  if  he  should  have  resolved  to  go 
west,  as,  in  his  last  letters,  he  spoke  of 
doing. 

From  Tipo’s  camp  on  the  LomSmi 
Cameron  decided  to  take  a  southerly 
route  :  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  his 
being  yet  able  to  turn  to  the  north-west 
and  strike  Lake  Sankorra ;  and  whether 
or  not,  it  was,  from  there,  the  only  way 
open  to  him ;  besides  which,  the  evidence 
was  convincing  that  Kilemba,  the  resi¬ 


dence  of  Kasongo,  chief  or  king  of  Urua, 
the  country  he  was  now  in,  was  visited 
by  Portuguese  traders,  through  whom  he 
would,  at  the  worst,  be  able  to  reopen  a 
communication  with  the  civilized  world. 
To  Kilemba  he  accordingly  went.  The 
chief,  Kasongo,  was  absent  from  his  cap¬ 
ital,  and  the  government,  such  as  it  w'as, 
was  mean  time  carried  on  by  his  favorite 
wife,  Fum^-a-Kenna,  who  received  Cam¬ 
eron  with  flattering  attention,  in  which 
curiosity  played  a  great  part,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  refused  to  let  him  go  on 
until  Kasongo  returned. 

Meanwhile  he  met,  and  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with,  a  certain  Jos6  Antonio  Alvez, 
one  of  the  Portuguese  traders  of  whom 
he  had  heard  so  much.  He  had  almost 
taken  for  granted  that  Alvez  was  a  white 
man :  great,  therefore,  was  his  disap¬ 
pointment  when  he  turned  out  to  be  an 
ugly  old  negro,  and  though  dressed  in  very 
dirty  European  garments,  and  speaking 
Portuguese,  to  have  but  a  very  small  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization.  Unprincipled  scoun¬ 
drel  as  Alvez  no  doubt  was,  we  think  that 
this  disappointment  has  made  Mr.  Came¬ 
ron’s  estimate  unduly  harsh,  or,  rather,  has 
inclined  him  to  judge  by  a  civilized  stand¬ 
ard  ;  but  if  we  were  to  consider  Alvez  as 
a  negro,  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been 
more  humane  than  that  of  his  fellows  ; 
and  the  small  tincture  of  civilization, 
which  had  in  some  respects  given  point 
to  his  vices,  had  also  rendered  him  more 
sensible  to  his  own  interests,  and  able  to 
see  that  he  might  make  a  good  thing  out 
of  Cameron,  whose  stores  were  running 
short,  and  who  was  thus  in  a  position  of 
some  difficulty.  He  agreed  to  conduct 
Cameron  to  Loanda  or  Benguella,  of 
course  ‘  for  a  consideration,’  which  the 
necessities  of  Cameron’s  party  enabled 
him  to  fix  proportionately  high.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Cameron,  from  his  personal  point 
of  view,  naturally  enough  considers  this 
as  a  most  dishonest  and  rascally  extor¬ 
tion,  which  none  but  a  ruffian  such  as 
Alvez  would  have  attempted  ;  but  we  fear 
that  making  capital  out  of  the  needs  of 
business  acquaintance  is  not  altogether  a 
peculiarity  of  the  dirty  old  Portuguese 
negro. 

But  independent  of  this,  Alvez,  was,  by 
the  habit  and  trade  of  a  long  life,  a  trav¬ 
eller  through  that  part  of  the  country  : 
he  must  have  been  comparativ’ely  well 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  it,  and 
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may  perhaps  have  spoken  a  little  truth 
where  he  had  no  special  interest  to  lie. 
So  far  as  his  evidence  is  worth  anything, 
he  knew  Lake  Sankorra  by  hearsay,  but 
had  never  been  to  it.  Some  of  his  men 
had  gone  within  a  few  days  of  it,  but 
they  had  found  no  ivory,  and  had  turned 
back  :  the  road  by  which  they  went  was 
practicable  only  in  the  dry  season,  for  it 
led  across  wide  plains  which  were  inter¬ 
sected  by  numerous  rivers,  and  which,  in 
the  rainy  season,  were  converted  into 
swamps. 

Not  the  least  interesting  or  important 
part  of  the  geography  of  this  country 
would  be  an  examination  into  its  meteor¬ 
ology  ;  but  on  this  point  Lieutenant 
Cameron  has  given  us  nothing  more  than 
a  few  accidental  hints.  Strange  omission 
for  a  sailor,  he  has  scarcely  once  men¬ 
tioned  the  word  wind  ;  he  has  barely  al¬ 
luded  to  a  distinction  between  the  wet 
and  dry  seasons,  and  has  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  connect  changes  of  season  and 
changes  of  weather  with  each  other.  This 
is  a  most  serious  omission,  and  we  would 
express  a  hope  that  it  is  due  to  an  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  interrupt  a  popular  narrative 
— though  the  book  professes,  indeed,  to 
be  something  more — with  scientific  de¬ 
tails,  rather  than  to  any  want  of  mate¬ 
rial  ;  and  that  we  may  therefore  have,  at 
some  future  time,  exact  information  on 
this  point,  with  regard  to  which  our 
knowledge  is  very  defective. 

That  the  rainfall  in  the  interior  of  Af¬ 
rica  to  the  west  of  Tanganyika,  and  from 
14°  S.  to  the  Equator,  is  excessive,  is 
evident ;  but  the  point  left  in  doubt,  and 
which  if  settled  would  clear  up  some  very 
interesting  questions  with  regard  to  at¬ 
mospheric  circulation,  is — Where  does 
this  rain  come  from  ?  It  is  a  meteoro¬ 
logical  axiom,  of  which  some  writers  are 
curiously  ignorant,  that  any  such  rainfall 
must  come  from  the  sea :  but  from  which 
sea  does  this  come  ?  from  the  Atlantic 
or  Indian  Ocean  ?  from  the  northern  or 
southern  hemisphere  ?  Cameron  leaves 
us  quite  in  the  dark  ;  Livingstone  does 
the  same ;  Burton  only,  of  South  African 
travellers,  has  noticed  the  problem,  and 
has  done  so  rather  with  the  assumption 
that  the  rainfall  which  drains  into  Tan¬ 
ganyika  comes  from  the  South  Indian 
Ocean,  borne  inland  by  the  South-east 
Trade.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  ob¬ 
servations  to  confirm  this  view',  we  doubt 
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it,  and  for  this  reason  ;  that  during  the 
months  from  October  to  March,  between 
which  the  rainy  season  lies,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  in  January,  the  South-east  Trade 
of  the  South  Indian  Ocean  does  not  blow 
home  to  the  African  coast,  and  over  a 
great  part  of  the  tropical  belt  of  that  sea 
gives  place  to  the  middle  or  North¬ 
west  Monsoon.  And,  besides,  there  is 
between  the  east  coast  and  the  low  land 
to  the  west  of  Tanganyika  a  range  of 
high  land,  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  which  would,  which  must,  in¬ 
tercept  any  rain-bearing  currents  of  air. 
And  when  we  further  consider  that  dur¬ 
ing  these  months  a  wet  wind  from  south¬ 
west  does  blow  home  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  intertropical  South  Africa, 
bringing  the  rainy  season  all  along  the 
coast  from  the  Equator  southwards,  and 
especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rain 
W'hich  feeds  the  sources  and  affluents  of 
such  streams  as  the  Lualaba  or  the  Kas- 
sabe  is  derived  from  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  is  borne  inland  on  this  south¬ 
west  wind,  which,  curling  back  on  itself, 
will  appear  as  a  north-westerly,  northerly, 
or  even  north-easterly  wind.  On  this 
point  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Came¬ 
ron  w'ould  have  an  important  bearing, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  altogether  passed  it  by. 

Whilst  detained  at  Kilemba,  awaiting 
Kasongo’s  return,  Cameron  visited  the 
neighboring  Lake  Mohrya,  which  is  of 
but  small  extent,  but  noticeable  as  the 
home  of  a  lake  tribe,  who  build  on  piles. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particu¬ 
lar  reason  why  they  should  live  in  this 
manner,  for,  though  distrustful  of  stran¬ 
gers,  they  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
dwellers  on  the  shore ;  but  they  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  canoes,  and  declined  to 
let  the  white  man  come  near  them. 

As  Kasongo  was  still  away  when  he 
got  back  from  this  excursion,  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  another  to  Lake  Kassali, 
through  which  flows  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Lualaba ;  and  it  is  to 
this,  and  the  information  collected  during 
his  tedious  detention  at  Kilemba,  that  we 
owe  not  only  the  very  imp>ortant  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  geographical  knowledge 
of  this  remarkable  river  system,  but  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  account  of 
the  vast  territory'  of  Urua,  extending 
over  some  100,000  square  miles,  and 
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subject  to  Kasongo,  a  chief  to  v/hom  the 
sense  of  absolute  power  has  given  per¬ 
haps  a  certain  dignity,  and  whose  rela¬ 
tive  wealth  permits  a  certain  degree  of 
rude  luxury,  but  who  is  described  as  a 
brutal,  ignorant,  and  sensual  savage. 

When  Kasongo  at  last  returned,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Coimbra,  a  mongrel  ne¬ 
gro  and  slave-driver  of  the  worst  descrip¬ 
tion,  who  was  closely  associated  with  Al- 
vez  in  many  atrocities  connected  with 
that  loathsome  trade,  the  horrors  of 
which  cannot  be  related  w'ithout  repeat¬ 
ing  a  great  part  of  the  volumes  now  be¬ 
fore  us.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  after 
being  detained  at  Kilemba  for  nearly 
nine  months,  and  having  endeavored  in 
vain  to  get  back  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  line  of  the  Congo,  Cameron  w’as 
at  last  compelled  to  start  as  the  vassal,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  companion,  of  Alvez  and  the 
more  bestial  Coimbra;  and  from  June, 
1875,  travelled  with  them  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction,  through  a  country 
naturally  rich  and  fertile,  but  devastated 
by  the  atrocities  which  he  could  not 
avoid  witnessing,  and  which  he  w'as  pow¬ 
erless  to  prevent.  Nor  was  it  till  they 
reached  Alvez ’s  settlement  in  Bih^,  that 
he  was  able  to  leave  them,  Alvez  selling 
him,  for  bills  at  an  extortionate  rate,  such 
stores  as  he  was  obliged  to  purchase. 

From  Bih^  to  the  sea  is  less  than  two 
hundred  miles,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  this  last  short  distance,  over  a 
route  not  unknown,  Mr.  Cameron  incurred 


his  most  serious  danger.  His  stores  ran 
out,  his  people  w'ere  exhausted,  and  on 
the  point  of  dying  of  starvation.  The 
situation  was  critical,  and,  as  a  last  des¬ 
perate  resource,  he  determined  to  lesve 
the  bulk  of  his  pzrty,  with  all  his  posses¬ 
sions,  except  the  instruments  and  jour¬ 
nals  ;  and,  with  a  few  picked  men,  make 
a  forced  march  to  the  coast,  from  whence 
he  could  send  back  assistance ;  and  in 
this  way  he  did  achieve  safety  and  suc¬ 
cess. 

Of  his  reception  at  Katombela  and 
Benguella,  as  later  on  at  Loanda  and  in 
England,  it  is  needless  here  to  speak : 
nor  indeed  does  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal  permit  us  to  do  more  than  allude 
to  the  many  interesting  and  important 
•points  which  are  related  in  detail  by 
Lieutenant  Cameron.  Of  these,  the 
sketches  that  he  gives  of  native  customs 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  his 
ideas  of  a  possible  trafhc  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  As  closely  connected  with  these 
are  his  contributions  to  the  science  of 
physical  geography ;  and  if  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  we  have  dwelt  more  fully  on  these 
geographical  considerations,  it  is  that 
they  seem  to  us  to  influence  the  whole, 
and,  as  such,  to  have  claims  superior  to 
all  others,  as  tending,  more  than  any 
other  one  set  can  do,  to  elucidate  the 
great  problems  which  the  wishes  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  Christianity  would  pro¬ 
pound. — British  Quarterly  Review. 


THE  FRENCH 
Paris,  March  1877. 

If  any  sort  of  disadvantage  to  France 
couid  result  from  a  continuation  in  these 
pages  of  the  discussion  which  was  com¬ 
menced  here  in  1875,  there  would  be 
good  reason  for  hesitating  to  pursue  it. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  so  distinctly  to 
the  interest  of  France  that  knowledge  of 
the  realities  of  her  military  position 
should  not  be  limited  to  special  students 
— it  appears  to  be  so  self-evident  that 
she  can  but  gain  by  the  formation 
throughout  the  world  at  large  of  correct 
opinions  as  to  her  strengths  and  her 
weaknesses — that  her  friends  may  justly 
feel  that  they  are  forwarding  her  cause 
by  openly  scrutinising  her  situation. 


ARMY  IN  1877. 

That  situation,  as  it  now  is,  presents  cer¬ 
tain  facts  and  certain  probabilities  which 
it  will  aid  her  to  indicate  distinctly. 
That  situation,  of  course,  may  change ; 
new  circumstances  may  arise ;  but  in  its 
actual  form  it  points  to  two  unmistakable 
conclusions :  the  first,  that  France  can¬ 
not  attack  Germany ;  the  second,  that, 
if  invaded,  she  can  now,  most  certainly, 
defend  herself.  In  other  words,  the 
present  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries  depends  on  the  will  of  Ger¬ 
many  alone ;  that  it  cannot  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  France ;  but  that,  all  the  same, 
Germany  will  have  real  hard  work  before 
her  if  she  tries  to  conquer  France  again. 
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Signal  progress  has  been  made  since 
1875  ;  more  vigor  has  been  thrown  into 
the  management ;  in  many  directions  en¬ 
ergy  has  been  substituted  for  routine; 
force  has  gone  on  steadily  accumulat¬ 
ing  ;  and,  though  defects  of  system  and 
of  management  are  still  terribly  numer¬ 
ous,  though  a  large  variety  of  points  are 
still  open  to  just  criticism,  the  organisa¬ 
tion  is  so  advanced,  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  is  so  real,  that  it  may  now  be  said, 
at  last,  that  France  has  indisputably  an 
army. 

The  causes  of  this  amelioration  are 
distinctly  evident.  Abundance  of  money 
is  the  foremost  of  them  all ;  France  has 
been  able  to  pay  for  what  she  needed. 
The  steady  zealous  action  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  officers  is,  as  manifestly,  the  sec¬ 
ond  source  of  strength.  And  next  may 
be  classed,  successively,  the  influences  of 
opinion,  of  time,  of  experience,  and  of 
accumulated  labor. 

The  War  Minister  has  been  changed. 
General  Berthaut  has  replaced  General 
de  Cissey.  The  new-comer  is  a  man  of 
undeniable  ability  and  of  much  scientifle 
knowledge.  His  book  ‘  Des  Marches  et 
des  Combats  ’  is,  perhaps,  though  rather 
too  condensed,  the  cleverest  composition 
which  has  been  written  by  a  French 
officer  since  the  war.  He  is  excessively 
laborious.  But  his  great  qualities  are 
mixed  up  with  little  ones  :  he  is  consti¬ 
tutionally  afraid  of  trusting  anybody, 
and  tries,  therefore,  to  do  everything 
himself ;  as  a  necessary  consequence  he 
gets  into  arrears  with  his  work,  and  he  is 
of  course  cordially  disliked  by  his  bu' 
reaux.  Still,  in  the  utter  dearth  of  geni¬ 
us  which  so  strangely  distinguishes  the 
present  generation  of  Frenchmen,  Gene¬ 
ral  Berthaut  may  be  regarded  as  a  valua¬ 
ble  functionary. 

He  is  struggling  honestly  to  root  out 
faults  and  to  suppress  abuses;  he  is 
fighting  conscientiously  not  only  against 
disorder,  but  also  against — what  is  almost 
as  bad — too  much  order.  With  time  he 
may  succeed  ;  but  he  has  still  a  tremen¬ 
dous  deal  to  do.  Many  of  the  gravest 
of  the  old  deficiencies  remain  unreme¬ 
died.  The  Intendance,  for  instance,  is 
still  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  position 
as  before.  A  law  has  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  about  it,  but  though  that  law  has 
passed  the  Senate,  it  has  not  yet  been 
discussed  in  the  Chamber.  The  Intend¬ 


ance  is  still  the  marrowless  institution 
which  we  saw  hobbling  through  its  work 
in  1870 ;  it  still  fondly  clings  to  its  im¬ 
memorial  feebleness  and  to  its  hereditary 
defects.  Even  at  the  last  autumn  man¬ 
oeuvres,  where  every  movement  w’as  ex¬ 
actly  known  beforehand,  it  seems  to  have 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  it  to 
do  its  work  properly ;  so,  to  keep  up  its 
traditions,  the  troops  were  left  occasion¬ 
ally  without  food.  Whether  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  law  will  change  all  this,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  Its  principle  is,  that 
the  Intendaoce  shall  be  deprived  of  in¬ 
dependent  action,  and  that  it  shall  work 
exclusively  and  entirely  under  the  orders 
of  the  general  commanding.  It  therefore 
introduces  unity  into  the  army,  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  duality  of  powers  w’hich  has 
thus  far  existed.  With  generals  who  are 
really  generals  this  change  would  indis¬ 
putably  be  a  progress ;  but  it  may  most 
legitimately  be  doubted  whether  actual 
French  commanders,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  excluding  certain  brilliant  exceptions, 
will  be  able  to  direct  the  feeding  of  their 
soldiers  any  better  than  they  direct  their 
movements.  The  system  is  a  wise  one ; 
but  where  are  the  men  who  are  to  apply 
it  ? 

It  is  consoling  to  be  able  to  turn  one’s 
eyes  elsewhere,  and  to  recognise  that,  in 
certain  other  directions,  the  march  ahead 
has  been  prodigious.  The  system  of 
tactics  has  been  entirely  changed ;  and 
in  no  army  in  the  world  is  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  open  order  for  close  formations 
likely  to  produce  better  results.  The 
new  rbglement  des  maruxuvres  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  It  is  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  to  the  temperament  of  the 
French  soldier,  and  will  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  personal  qualities.  If  that 
rbglement  had  been  in  force  on  the  14th 
and  i6th  of  August  1870,  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  battles  of  Borny  and  of 
R^zonville  would  have  been  victories  for 
France.  The  matiriel  is,  at  last,  almost 
entirely  reconstituted ;  the  fortresses 
and  the  intrenched  camps  which  have 
been  established  to  defend  the  open  fron¬ 
tier  are  nearly  finished — some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  already  armed,  stored,  and 
victualled  for  a  siege ;  the  more  essential 
of  the  new  forts  round  Paris  are  termin¬ 
ated,  armed,  and  even  garrisoned.  To 
do  all  this,  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  have  been  laid  out  upon  the 
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army  in  the  five  years  between  1872  and 
1876  ;  ninety  millions  thereof  have  gone 
in  ordinary  annual  expenditure,  and  sev¬ 
enty  millions  for  special  outlay  on  mate¬ 
riel  and  defences.  The  result  is,  that 
France  has  now  reached  a  point  at  which 
she  can  at  last  begin,  if  necessary,  to  use 
the  instniment  she  has  created. 

What  would  happen  if  she  needed  it  ? 
How  would  she  manage  a  mobilisation 
of  her  forces  .>  On  previous  occasions 
we  have  examined  principles  of  direction 
and  systems  of  organisation  ;  in  1875  we 
looked  into  actual  details  and  immediate 
elements ;  this  time,  instead  of  appreci¬ 
ating  the  present,  it  will  be  more  useful 
to  gaze  curiously  at  the  future,  and  to  try 
to  estimate  what  a  mobilisation  would 
I)roduce.  Mobilisation  alone  would  give 
the  precise  measure  of  the  work  done 
since  1871;  it  alone  would  indicate 
the  ultimate  realisable  value  of  that 
work  ;  it  alone  would  supply  a  thorough, 
searching  test  of  the  military  institutions 
of  the  country ;  it  alone  would  furnish 
reliable  evidence  of  the  practical  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  preparations  made.  How 
would  it  be  carried  through  t  Would 
everything  break  down  again  as  in  1870 1 
Would  the  results  of  the  last  war  be  re¬ 
produced  under  the  present  system  ? 
Would  the  helpless  disorder  of  seven 
years  ago  be  renewed  all  over  again  ? 
Or  has  France  at  last  developed  not  only 
an  army,  but  also  an  organisation  which 
would  enable  her,  in  spite  of  the  weak 
points  of  her  system,  to  get  that  army 
rapidly,  smoothly,  and  steadily  into  the 
field  ? 

In  seeking  a  reply  to  these  questions, 
it  is  of  course  essential  to  commence  by 
examining  the  rules  which  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  a  mobilisation 
would  now  be  conducted.  Those  rules 
are  detailed  in  the  third  section  of  the 
law  of  24th  July  1873  on  the  general  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  army,  supplemented  by 
the  additional  laws  of  19th  March  and 
18th  November  1875.  It  is  prescribed 
in  those  laws  that  the  French  army  may 
be  mobilised  henceforth  either  by  a  di¬ 
rect  written  order  addressed  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  member  of  the  reserves  and  de¬ 
livered  to  him  in  person  by  the  gendar¬ 
merie,  or  that  it  may  be  called  out  en 
masse  by  the  far  simpler  and  more  expe¬ 
ditious  process  of  “  publication  par  voie 
d’afiiches  sur  la  voie  publique,  sans  at- 


tendre  la  notification  individuelle.”  By 
this  latter  plan  (which  is  entirely  new) 
every  man  liable  to  serve,  whether  in  the 
active  or  the  territorial  army,  may  be  di¬ 
rected  to  start  off  to  the  depot  of  his  reg¬ 
iment  without  waiting  for  an  individual 
summons ;  a  simple  posting-bill  stuck  up 
in  his  village  will  fix  the  day  on  which  he 
is  to  join.  This  measure  is  so  practical 
and  so  intelligent,  that  of  course  the 
Germans  have  just  copied  it  from  France. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted  that  it 
will  be  successively  adopted  throughout 
Europe,  and  that  it  will  be  the  only  plan 
employed  in  all  future  mobilisations ; 
for  it  implies  a  gain  of  two  days  in  the 
joining  of  the  reservists,  and  consequently 
in  the  concentration  of  troops.  And, 
with  war  conducted  as  it  is  now,  two 
days  may  mean  a  victory. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  laws  which 
set  forth  the  duties  of  reservists  are  not 
all  easy  to  be  understood ;  they  ought 
to  be  as  clear  as  words  can  make  them, 
but  the  latest  and  most  important  of 
them  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  least  com¬ 
prehensible  of  all  the  new  military  enact¬ 
ments.  All  the  other  laws,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  are  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  some  one  in  authority  who  can  ex¬ 
pound  them  to  the  soldiers  under  him ; 
but  the  law  of  November  1875  relating 
to  the  functions  of  reservists,  which  is  to 
be  carried  out,  for  a  large  part,  by  the 
reservists  themselves,  is  couched  in  a 
language  which  must  render  it  hopelessly 
unintelligible  to  laborers  and  peasants. 
And  yet  those  laborers  and  peasants  are 
supposed  to  be  ready  to  obey  it  scrupu¬ 
lously,  without  any  aid  from  anybody. 
It  is  true  that  extracts  from  this  law  are 
printed  in  the  register-book  which  each 
reservist  has  in  his  possession  ;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  that  if  he  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  the  extracts  ?  Why,  the  mere  title 
of  the  law  is  enough  to  frighten  the  best- 
intentioned  soldier.  It  bears  the  scarcely 
credible  heading  of  “  Loi  ayant  pour  ob- 
jet  de  coordonner  les  lois  du  27  Juillet 
1872,  24  Juillet  1873,  12,  19  Mars  et  6 
Novembre  1875,  avec  le  code  de  justice 
militaire.”  And  yet  all  this  means  in 
reality,  “  Law  defining  the  duties  of  the 
reservists  of  the  French  army”  ! 

There  is  no  space  here  to  point  out 
all  the  defects  of  this  law,  but  a  couple 
of  examples  of  them  may  be  given  at 
hazard.  One  is,  that  the  two  totally  dis- 
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tinct  words,  “  domicile”  and  “  residence,” 
are  employed  in  it  perpetually,  without 
any  definition  of  the  meaning  of  either 
of  them.  The  other  is,  that  it  establishes 
two  sorts  of  military  justice — one  for  the 
active  army,  and  one  for  the  territorial 
corps.  If  a  fortress  is  surrendered  by  a 
regular  officer,  he  is  liable  'to  be  shot ; 
but  if  its  capitulation  is  signed  by  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  commander,  he  can  only  be  im¬ 
prisoned.  Crime  in  one  case  (becomes 
misdemeanor  in  the  other.  Further¬ 
more,  while  the  Code  of  Military  Justice 
adopts  the  universal  principle  of  never 
admitting  extenuating  circumstances  for 
military  offences,  this  law  of  1875  con¬ 
cedes  them  in  certain  cases.  All  this  is 
in  absolute  contradiction  to  the  law  of 
general  organisation,  which  declares 
(Art.  35)  that  “  the  territorial  army,  when 
mobilised,  is  governed  by  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  apply  to  the  active 
army.” 

This  law  must  be  made  over  again. 
It  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the 
other  pre-existing  army  laws  ;  and,  what 
is  almost  more  urgent  still,  it  must  be 
made  comprehensible  to  uneducated  in¬ 
telligences  :  it  must  indicate  with  explic¬ 
itness  and  lucidity  the  duties  which  it 
imposes. 

And  when  the  law  shall  have  been  re¬ 
drafted — when  it  shall  be  rendered  abso¬ 
lutely  clear — it  must  be  brought  to  the 
distinct  knowledge  of  those  who  may 
have  to  execute  it.  On  this  point  the 
military  authorities  have  at  their  disposal 
a  means  of  action  of  extreme  simplicity, 
and  of  indisputable  efficacy.  Why  do 
they  not  use  the  civil  institutions  for  the 
purpose  ? 

In  France,  as  elsewhere,  men  occupy 
themselves  more  willingly  about  laws 
which  assign  rights  to  them  than  about 
those  which  impose  duties  on  them. 

*  Every  Frenchman  knows,  understands, 
and  applies  in  his  own  person,  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  electoral  law.  Why, 
then,  should  not  that  law  and  the  mobil¬ 
isation  law  be  made  identical,  so  far  as 
their  prescriptions  fit  together,  in  all 
that  concerns  domicile  and  residence,  for 
instance  ?  Why  not  teach  military  du¬ 
ties  by  the  very  document  which  confers 
,  civil  rights  ?  The  municipal  law,  also, 
might  be  utilised  for  the  same  end ;  for 
the  mayors  have  now  to  play  a  part  in 


the  matter,  and  are  destined  to  act  as 
agents  of  the  State  in  certain  details  of 
mobilisation.  Yet  when  that  intermina¬ 
ble  discussion  about  municipalities  took 
place  in  the  Chamber,  not  one  single 
word  was  said  on  this  point — not  one 
line  was  introduced  into  the  law  with  the 
object  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
mayors  to  the  fact  that  new  duties  de¬ 
volve  upon  them  in  consequence  of  the 
new  military  organisation  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  under  such 
defective  conditions  as  these,  with  every¬ 
thing  new,  undeveloped,  and  unprac¬ 
tised,  there  would  be  many  hitches  and 
some  disorder  in  a  mobilisation. 

And  now  that  we  have  got  a  rough 
idea  of  the  conditions  and  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  let  us  go  on  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  working  out  of  thr  process  itself. 

The  walls  are  covered  all  over  France 
with  placards  calling  up  the  men ;  the 
mayors  and  the  other  civil  authorities  are 
spreading  in  their  villages  the  news  of 
the  order  of  mobilisation  ;  the  gendar¬ 
merie  and  the  employis  of  the  military 
offices  of  each  district  (the  bureaux  de 
recrutement)  are  looking  after  the  men  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  and  are  serving 
notices  and  f entiles  de  route  on  all  the 
laggards  they  can  find.  The  men  get 
ready  as  fast  as  they  can  ;  short  time  is 
allowed  to  them  ;  both  the  placards  and 
the  feuilles  de  route  specify  the  day  on 
which  they  are  to  reach  their  depot. 
How  are  they  to  travel  to  it }  singly  or 
in  groups  }  Both  plans  have  been  tried 
during  the  partial  callings-up  of  the  re¬ 
serves  for  the  autumn  manoeuvres  in 
1875  and  1876.  For  short  distances  the 
men  have  been  grouped ;  for  long  dis¬ 
tances  they  have  generally  been  allowed 
to  go  singly.  Grouping  necessitates  a 
muster  at  the  office  of  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  into  which  France  is  now  divided,* 
and  this  means  loss  of  time ;  but  it  pro¬ 
duces  order,  and  it  facilitates  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  travelling  expenses  to  the  men, 
an  operation  which  becomes  extremely 
difficult  when  they  travel  separately. 
The  question  varies  in  importance  for 
the  different  branches  of  the  service. 


•There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-four  01 
these  districts,  each  one  corresponding  to 
one  regiment  of  infantr)',  and  controlling  the 
reservists  of  that  regiment. 
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Infantry  reservists  have  rarely  to  migrate 
very  far  to  join,  for  (with  the  exception 
mentioned  hereafter  of  the  men  from 
Paris  and  Lyons)  they  almost  always  be¬ 
long  to  regiments  which  are  quartered  in 
their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  But 
for  reservists  of  the  special  arms  the  case 
is  often  diflerent ;  it  has  been  found  im¬ 
possible  to  attach  them  all  to  regiments 
in  their  districts,  and  they  (as  well  as  the 
men  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  in¬ 
fantry)  may  have  to  cross  half  France  to 
reach  their  corps.  For  such  of  them  as 
have  money  no  real  difficulty  would, 
however,  arise  from  this ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  would  probably  be  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  advance  their  rail¬ 
way  fare,  and  in  all  such  cases  time 
would  be  lost  by  going  to  the  district 
office  for  money,  or  for  one  of  the  rail¬ 
way  passes  which  the  military  authorities 
are  now  empowered  by  the  Minister  to 
issue.  But  the  sole  object  of  this  new 
plan  of  mobilisation  by  proclamation  is 
to  obtain  speed  and  to  economise  not 
only  days  but  hours.  Why,  then,  should 
it  not  be  enacted  that  travelling  expenses 
may  be  advanced  to  mobilised  soldiers 
(as  in  Germany)  by  the  municipal  treas¬ 
urers  or  by  the  local  tax-receivers  ?  It 
is  true  that  this  could  only  be  done  on 
the  production  of  a  feuille  tie  route  speci¬ 
fying  the  sum  receivable  by  each  man, 
and  that  w'aiting  for  the  feuille  might  in¬ 
volve  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two  ;  but,  after 
all,  that  [delay  would  not  arise  in  every 
case,  and,  furthermore,  it  would  only 
represent  the  time  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  feuille  by  the  gendarmerie, 
and  not  the  additional  time  required  for 
a  journey  to  the  district  office  to  fetch 
money.  By  this  plan  each  man  would 
find  at  once,  even  in  the  smallest  cantons, 
a  resident  local , functionary  prepared  to 
pay  him. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  all  these 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  and 
let  us  now  follow  the  men  to  the  depots  of 
their  regiments.  Their  arms,  uniforms, 
and  equipments  are  ready  for  them 
there ;  the  men  receive  them,  put  them 
on,  and  then  wait  until  the  number  of 
each  article  is  inscribed  in  the  books. 
The  crowding  is  tremendous ;  the  men 
are  all  on  each  other's  backs,  and  in  each 
other’s  way.  According  to  the  hi  des 
cadres,  the  depot  consists  of  two  compa¬ 
nies — that  is  to  say,  in  peace  time  of 
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about  150  men  ;  but  the  mobilisation  of 
the  whole  regiment  brings  in  more  than 
2500  men  on  the  same  day  !  Where  are 
they  to  be  put } — where  are  they  even  to 
stand  ?  There  is  another  danger  here, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  look  to  it  in  time. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  companies  of  the 
regiment  sends  a  cadre  de  conduite  to  the 
depot  to  fetch  the  men  which  belong  to 
it.  Each  cadre  is  composed  of  one  offi¬ 
cer  and  a  few  non-commissioned  officers 
and  steady  privates.  Directly  each 
group  .is  complete,  the  men  are  marched 
away  to  the  company. 

But  where  is  the  company  ?  In  cer¬ 
tain  cases  the  depot  is  quartered  with 
the  service  companies ;  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  detached  from  them,  and  may  be  even 
at  some  distance.  Until  the  late  war 
they  were  always  separated  from  each 
other ;  but  such  extreme  inconvenience 
resulted  from  this  cause  during  the  mo¬ 
bilisation  of  1870,  that  the  principle  of 
keeping  the  service  and  depot  companies 
together  has  been  laid  down  since.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  new  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  army  into  permanent  re¬ 
gional  corps,  many  regiments  are  quar¬ 
tered  in  places  where  no  garrisons  pre¬ 
viously  existed,  and  where,  consequently, 
there  are  no  barracks.  The  army,  on  its 
peace  footing,  is  more  numerous  than  it 
used  to  be.  The  abundant  barracks 
which  existed  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have 
disappeared.  For  these  various  reasons, 
therefore,  though  the  building  of  new 
barracks  has  gone  on  actively — though 
about  nine  millions  sterling  have  been 
voted  for  them  from  State  and  municipal 
sources — it  has  not  yet  been  found  prac¬ 
ticable  to  provide  room  enough  in  the 
casernes  of  each  region  to  lodge  the  de¬ 
pots  with  the  regiments.  Two  years 
must  still  pass  before  the  change  can  be 
completely  effected.  It  is  only  in  the 
ist  and  7th  corps  (Lille  and  Besan^on) 
that  the  measure  is  thus  far  regularly  ap¬ 
plied.  In  the  2d  corps,  two  regiments 
out  of  eight  are  separated  from  their 
depots ;  four  regiments  are  in  the  same 
condition  in  the  3d  and  4th  corps  :  and 
so  on  with  the  others. 

Another  cause  of  difficulty  in  bringing 
together  the  depots  and  the  regiments 
arises  from  the  special  organisation  which 
has  been  adopted  for  the  garrisons  of 
Paris  and  Lyons.  The  French  active 
army  is  recruited  all  over  the  territory  ; 
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conscripts  from  all  the  provinces  are 
mixed  up  in  the  same  regiment ;  and  not 
only  is  no  attempt  made  to  group  to¬ 
gether  men  of  the  same  department,  but 
care  is  even  taken  to  prevent  that  result, 
it  being  considered,  for  both  special  and 
general  reasons,  that  great  inconvenience 
would  accrue  from  the  bestowal  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  character  on  the  regiments  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  army.  But  with  the  men  of  the  re¬ 
serve,  as  has  been  explained,  the  exactly 
opposite  system  is  employed ;  they  are 
attached  exclusively  (for  the  infantry,  at 
least)  to  regiments  permanently  quartered 
in  their  own  region  ;  and  the  territorial 
army  is  compost  on  the  same  principle. 
For  the  troops  of  Paris,  however  (and  to 
some  extent  for  those  of  Lyons),  an  ex¬ 
ception  has  been  made  ;  the  reservists  of 
the  departments  of  the  Seine  and  Seine- 
et-Oise  are  attached  to  corps  d'arm/e  of 
four  different  regions,  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  and  regimental  depots  are  not  in 
Paris,  but  in  those  regions.  The  result 
is  that,  in  the  event  of  a  mobilisation,  all 
the  reservists  in  Paris  would  have  first  to 
start  off  to  their  depots  at  Amiens,  Or¬ 
leans,  Rouen,  Laval,  Mans,  and  all 
sorts  of  equally  distant  places,  in  order 
to  get  themselves  equipped,  and  then  to 
return  to  Paris,  or  go  elsewhere,  to  their 
regiments.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  garrison  of  Paris  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  amounts  to  1 20,000  men  (more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  whole  active  army),  it 
will  be  recognised  that  a  serious  cause 
of  delay  will  arise  here.  And  there  ex¬ 
ists  no  present  reason  for  supposing  that 
this  difficulty  will  ever  be  got  over.  It 
should,  however,  be  added  that,  in  peace 
time,  this  system  presents  many  serious 
advantages :  it  mixes  up  the  Parisians 
w’ith  the  rural  soldiers ;  it  does  not  en¬ 
cumber  the  Paris  barracks  (where  there 
is  no  space  to  spare)  with  the  extra  men 
belonging  to  the  depots  *,  and  it  keeps 
the  system  of  corps  tfarmee  intact  and 
separate  from  the  huge  mixed  garrison  of 
Paris,  which  does  not  form  a  permanent 
corps  d'armU  by  itself,  but  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  regiments  temporarily 
detached  from  the  surrounding  corps. 

As  an  attempt  will  presently  be  made 
to  calculate  the  time  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  a  mobilisation,  it  is  essential 
to  complete,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen, 
the  list  of  the  apparent  causes  of  possi¬ 
ble  delay,  so  as  to  be  able  to  allow  ap¬ 


proximately  for  their  effect.  It  is,  for 
this  reason,  necessary  to  add  to  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  difficulties  already  enumerated, 
the  obser\'ation  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
first  stage  of  mobilisation  may  somewhat 
depend  on  the  degree  of  organisation  of 
the  regional  and  district  magazines  of 
stores.  The  organisation  of  those  mag¬ 
azines  is  determined  by  Articles  3  and  4 
of  the  law  of  24th  July  1873  :  decentral¬ 
isation  is  its  essential  principle ;  not 
only  must  each  region  suffice  for  its 
own  needs  and  borrow  nothing  from 
its  neighbors,  but  each  subdivision  of 
each  region  is  to  be  equally  com¬ 
plete.  Each  subdivision  corresponds  to 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  possesses 
two  magazines.  Those  magazines  are 
now  ready  everywhere.  But  several  of 
the  corps  armee  have  no  regional  stores 
yet,  and  are  still  dependent  for  their  sup¬ 
plies  on  the  great  central  magazines. 
Thus,  the  2d,  3d,  and  5th  corps  draw 
their  equipment  from  Paris  ;  the  9th  from 
Nantes;  the  12th  from  Bordeaux;  and 
the  13th  from  Lyons.  All  this  is  of 
course  provisional,  but  how  much  longer 
is  the  provisional  to  last?  France  will 
not  be  really  ready  until  it  has  disap¬ 
peared  for  good. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged 
that,  according  to  the  experience  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  partial  calling  out  of  the  re¬ 
serves  during  the  last  two  years,  these 
provisional  arrangements  have  worked 
fairly  well.  The  men  on  those  two  oc¬ 
casions  were  dressed  with  sufficient  ra¬ 
pidity  :  from  five  to  six  hours  were  re¬ 
quire  to  equip  the  reservists  of  each 
company,  and  the  only  serious  defect  re¬ 
vealed  was  that  the  clothes  in  store  were 
not  sufficiently  varied  in  size  to  fit  all  the 
new-comers,  some  of  whom,  consequent¬ 
ly,  could  not  be  put  into  uniform  at  all. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Ministry  of  War 
has  taken  measures  to  remedy  this,  for 
the  military  newspapers  took  up  the 
question  energetically  at  the  time. 

Another  fault  which  still  remains  un¬ 
cured  is  the  tendency  of  the  officials  of 
the  Ministry  of  VVar  to  delay  things  till 
the  last  moment,  instead  of  doing  as 
much  as  possible  beforehand.  The  offi¬ 
cers,  for  instance,  have  not  yet  got  their 
cantines  ready,  either  for  luggage  or  for 
food.  On  this  particular  point  the  ar¬ 
rangements  are  positively  less  forward- 
than  they  were  in  1870;  for  then  each 
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officer  had  his  cantints  de  campagne  at 
his  own  disposal,  whereas  now  they  have 
all  been  collected  into  store,  and  are  kept 
there  empty.  The  filling  them  at  the 
last  moment  will  be  a  source  of  delay  and 
difficulty,  and  of  much  personal  annoy¬ 
ance.  As  a  mobilisation  can  only  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed  on  condition  that 
every  detail  of  it  has  been  thoughtfully 
worked  out  beforehand,  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  allude  even  to  such  seeming  tri¬ 
fles  as  these.  The  Minister  of  War  does 
really  seem,  however,  to  be  giving  his  at¬ 
tention  to  small  questions  of  this  kind. 
For  instance,  it  has  just  been  ordered 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  mobilisation,  each 
Z’tvandure  shall  receive  a  horse  for  her 
cart,  and  that  all  carts  shall  be  of  the 
same  model. 

It  was  stated  in  a  previous  article  that, 
during  a  small  private  trial  of  mobilisa¬ 
tion  made  some  time  ago,  three  days  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  registration  of  the 
equipments  supplied  to  two  companies. 
It  was  obligatory,  according  to  the  rules 
then  in  force,  to  write  down  in  three  sep¬ 
arate  books,  for  each  man,  the  number 
of  every  article  supplied  to  him — of  his 
pouch,  his  waist-belt,  knapsack,  cart¬ 
ridge-box,  sword-strap,  and  gun-strap. 
Each  number  was  composed,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  of  six  figures,  so  that  each  man  re¬ 
quired  108  figures,  or  16,200  figures  for 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  reservists  of  a 
company.  The  Ministry  has  at  last  given 
its  attention  to  this  absurd  abuse  of  red- 
tape.  Simplifications  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system  of  registration,  and 
the  time  required  for  the  work  has  been 
reduced  one-half. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  the  men 
have  passed,  through  successive  stages, 
from  their  homes  to  their  company.  The 
mobilisation,  properly  so  called,  is  termi¬ 
nated.  Concentration  is  about  to  begin. 
The  time  has  come  to  ask  what  is  the 
strength  of  the  army.  How  many  men 
has  the  mobilisation  produced  } 

As  military  service,  in  various  degrees, 
for  successive  terms  of  years,  has  bwome 
a  universal  obligation  in  France,  it  fol¬ 
lows  theoretically  that  all  the  young  men 
bet«'een  the  ages  of  20  and  25  ought  to 
be  found  in  the  active  army ;  that  all 
those  from  26  to  29  should  form  part  of 
the  reserve;  and  that  all  the  men  be¬ 
tween  30  and  40  ought  to  be  found  in 
the  territorial  army  and  its  reserve.  But 


fact,  in  this  case,  does  not  quite  corre¬ 
spond  with  theory.  In  reality,  not  more 
than  about  half  the  available  men  of  each 
year  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  active 
army.  In  order  to  explain  completely 
the  causes  of  this  great  difference,  let  us 
take  the  last-published  report  of  an  an¬ 
nual  conscription.  It  refers  to  the  con¬ 
tingent  of  the  year  1875. 

The  total  number  of  young  men  avail¬ 
able  in  that  year  was,  .  .  .  283.768 

Of  these — 

29,797  were  physically  unfit. 

42,268  were  dispersed  during  peace, 
for  family  and  other  reasons. 

19,508  were  postponed. 

25,778  were  already  in  the  army  as 
volunteers. 

4,295  were  conditionally  released,  as 
professors,  teachers,  &c. 


121,646  121.646 


There  remained,  therefore,  for  ser¬ 
vice . 162,122 

These  men  were  dealt  with  as  follows  : 
they  were  divided  (according  to  the  num¬ 
bers  they  had  drawn)  into  two  unequal 
parts,  called  the  first  and  second  portions 
of  the  contingent.  The  first  portion  was 
incorporated  in  the  regiments  for  five 
years ;  the  second — from  motives  of 
economy,  and  for  want  of  bat  rack-room 
— was  called  up  only  for  six  months,* 
and  was  then  sent  home  on  leave.  The 
respective  numbers  of  these  portions 
were  as  follows  ; — 

1st  portion,  'for  combatant  services 
(including  7040  marines),  .  .  95,788 

Do.,  for  auxiliary  services  (In¬ 
tendance,  stores,  &c.),  .  .  .  21,259 

2d  portion.  Tor  combatant  services, .  45,075 


Total,  .  .  162,122 

Furthermore,  8345  men  who  had  been 
postponed  from  preceding  years  were 
called  up  in  1875;  5142  of  them  were 
placed  in  the  first  portion  of  the  contin¬ 
gent,  and  3203  in  the  second  portion,  so 
carrying  the  exact  numbers  of  the  year 
to  the  following  totals  ; — 

1st  portion  :  combatants,  .  .  .  100,930 

Do.,  auxiliary  services,  .  .  21,259 

2d  portion :  combatants,  .  .  .  48,278 

170,467 

It  happened  that  the  numbers  of  1875 
were  rather  below  the  average  ;  but,  tak- 

*  Henceforth,  the  minimum  duration  of 
service  will  be  a  year  instead  of  sixth  months. 
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ing  them  as  a  minimum,  they  indicate 
that  the  combatant  part  of  the  French 
army,  deducting  the  7000  marines,  is  re¬ 
cruited  in  peace  time  at  the  rate  of  93,000 
men  per  annum,  all  of  whom  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  remain  for  five  years  under  the 
colors.  But  in  consequence  of  the  delay 
of  about  six  months  which  takes  place 
each  year  in  calling  up  the  conscripts, 
and  of  the  fact  that  men  are  habitually 
discharged  from  their  regiments  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  their 
time,  the  term  of  real  service  is  practi¬ 
cally  reduced  to  four  years ;  so  that  in 
peace  time  the  army  is  composed  of 
four  times  93,000  men — that  is  to  say, 
372,000  men,  plus  45,000  men  for  one 
year’s  second  portion  of  the  contin¬ 
gent,  and  plus,  also,  25,000  men  already 
in  the  ranks  as  volunteers.  The  general 
total  of  combatants,  in  time  of  peace,  is 
therefore  442,000  men  ;  or,  allowing  for 
deaths,  about  425,000.  No  deduction 
is,  however,  made  here  for  men  away  on 
leave,  who  usually  represent  a  considera¬ 
ble  number. 

And  to  this  again  must  be  added  the 
portion  permanente,  which  includes  such 
members  of  the  army  as  are  independent 
of  the  annual  contingent ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  officers,  the  gendarmerie,  the  foreign 
troops  in  Algeria,  the  re-engaged  men, 
bandsmen,  and  certain  special  workmen. 
This  portion  amounts,  altogether,  to 
85,000  men,  so  carrying  the  final  total  to 
510,000. 

The  reserve  of  the  active  army  in¬ 
cludes  : — 

1.  Four  classes  of  the  ad  portion  of 

the  contingent,  of  50,000  men  each 

on  an  average . 200,000 

2.  Four  classes  of  the  reserve  men 

from  26  to  29,  at  150,000  each,  .  600,000 

3.  Four  classes  of  the  men  dispersed 

during  peace,  at  40,000  each  .  .  160,000 

Total,  .  .  960,000 

But,  allowing  for  mortality  and  other 
causes,  this  total  cannot  be  counted  to 
produce  more  than  920,000  men.  Add¬ 
ing  thereto  the  510,000  men  under  the 
colors,  the  general  total  available  for  the 
active  army  (not  including  the  territorial 
corps)  when  all  the  reserves  are  called 
up,  is  1,430,000  men.  It  may,  however, 
be  supposed  that  this  total,  though  theo¬ 
retically  exact,  would  not  be  altogether 
realised  in  practice,  and  that  the  efiective 
number  would  not  exceed  1,300,000. 


Here,  however,  we  meet  with  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  French  army  is  now  com¬ 
posed  of  nineteen  corps  a  armU,  and  of 
a  certain  number  of  unattached  brigades, 
regiments,  and  battalions,  consisting  es¬ 
pecially  of  cavalry  and  foot-chasseurs. 
The  precise  war  footing  of  a  corps  d'armee 
is  not  yet  determined  by  any  special 
law ;  but  as  regards  its  main  element — 
the  infantry — no  doubt  is  possible,  for 
everybody  knows  that  the  companies  are 
to  be  composed  of  250  men  each.  It  is 
only  as  regards  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
train  that  any  real  uncertainty  exists, 
and  for  those  special  arms  the  margin  of 
possible  error  is  limited.  We  may  con¬ 
sequently  adopt  with  tolerable  confidence 
the  following  approximate  computation 
of  the  fighting  force  of  a  French  corps 
(T arm^e : — 


It  will  contain — 

8  regiments  of  infantry,  of  three 
battalions  each  (the  4th  battalion 
being  kept  in  reserve) ;  24  battal¬ 
ions  of  1000  men,  ....  24,000 

1  battalion  of  foot-chasseurs,  .  .  1,000 

2  regiments  of  cavalry,  say  .  .  1,600 

2  regiments  of  artillery,  23  batter¬ 
ies,  at  say  250  men  each,  .  .  5,750 

I  battalion  of  engineers,  say  .  .  1,200 

Artillery  train,  3  companies,  say  .  750 

Train,  3  companies,  say  .  .  .  too 

Total,  .  ,  34,900 

Say  35,000. 

So  that,  on  this  showing,  the  19  corps 
at  their  full  war  strength, 
would  absorb . 665,000 

To  which  must  be  added  the  follow¬ 
ing  troops,  not  included  in  corps 
darm^e  : — 


32  regiments  of  cavalry,  at  800 
sabres  ......  25,600 

II  battalions  of  foot-chasseurs,  .  11,000 

57  batteries  of  garrison  artillerj’,  .  14,250 

144  4th  battalions  of  the  line,  .  .  144,000 

Depots  of  the  144  line  regiments,  at 
2  companies  each,  ....  72,000 

Depots  of  foot-chasseurs,  .  .  .  7,500 

Depots  of  artillery,  76  batteries,  .  19,000 

Depots  of  cavalry,  70  squadrons  .  14,000 

Depots  of  engineers,  train,  &c.,  .  6,000 

Railway  and  telegraph  services,  ar- 
tihcers,  and  sundries,  .  .  .  5,000 

Pontoon-train,  28  companies,  .  .  7,000 

General  total  of  the  active  army  and 
depots,  ... 

It  results,  therefore,  from  these  figures, 
that  although  1,300,000  men  would  be 
available  in  the  event  of  a  mobilisation, 
only  990,000  of  them  could  be  utilised 
in  the  ranks  in  the  first  instance.  The 
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other  310,000  would  remain  en  disponi- 
bilite  at  the  depots,  to  fill  up  gaps  as  they 
arose. 

An  additional  force  of  25,000  excel¬ 
lent  soldiers  would  be  supplied  by  the 
coast  and  forest  guards,  all  of  whom  have 
now  received  a  military  organisation. 

As  regards  mere  numbers,  therefore, 
the  result  is  clear  :  France  has  ]Jositively 
more  men  than  she  can  use.  Measured 
by  quantity  alone,  a  mobilisation  would 
produce  too  much. 

But  quantity  and  quality  are  not  iden¬ 
tical.  The  new  army  laws  have  not  been 
in  force  long  enough  to  have  made  all 
Frenchmen  into  capable  soldiers;  and 
out  of  the  1,300,000  men  who  form  the 
mobilisable  total,  it  is  certain  that,  at  this 
moment,  not  more  than  750,000  are  really 
educated.  Of  the  remainder  it  may  be 
estimated  that  about  300,000  have  had 
six  months’  drilling,  while,  250,000  have 
never  served  at  all.  Still,  as  all  the  men 
of  the  two  latter  categories  would  of 
course  be  placed,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  reserves,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
would  have  time  to  learn  their  business, 
partially,  at  least,  before  they  were  sent 
out  to  fight.  Consequently  we  may  fairly 
say,  not  only  that  quantity  is  abundant, 
but  also  that  quality  is  sufficient. 

And  now  we  reach  the  second  part  of 
the  mobilisation — the  concentration.  On 
this  point  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  politi¬ 
cal  or  strategic  conditions  under  which 
a  war-mobilisation  might  have  to  be 
effected.  The  Minister  of  War  himself 
could  not  speak  with  any  certainty  on 
the  question,  especially  as,  in  the  case  of 
a  defensive  campaign  (and  that  is  the 
sole  theory  admissible  in  the  present 
case),  the  defender  can  initiate  nothing 
and  must  necessarily  adapt  his  own 
movements  to  those  of  the  invader.  It 
will,  however,  surprise  nobody  to  learn 
that  the  French  Staff  Office  has  at  last 
applied  the  Prussian  system  of  drawing 
up  a  plan  of  action  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  each  year — an  “  academical  ” 
project,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  An  at¬ 
tack  is  supposed  ;  its  possible  conditions 
are  conjectured  and  weighed,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  then  situation  of  the 
French  army  and  to  the  available  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  state  of  the  other  side,  a 
scheme  of  resistance  is  prepared.  An 
imaginary  mobilisation  is  composed  on 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6 
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paper ;  the  probable  points  of  concentra¬ 
tion  are  indicated  ;  the  corps  tf  armee  are 
grouped  up  into  fighting  armies ;  their 
commanders  are  selected  ;  everything  is 
prepared.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  details  of  all  this  are  kept 
profoundly  secret ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
done  is  known,  and  that  fact  supplies  a 
striking  proof  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  effected. 

As  regards  the  exact  nature  of  the 
concentration,  therefore,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  can  be  said.  But  as  regards  the 
time  it  would  occupy,  we  are  able  to  make 
reasonable  guesses.  Could  both  mobil¬ 
isation  and  concentration  be  completed 
in  nineteen  days,  as  it  was  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  1870 — or  in  fifteen  days,  as  it  is 
believed  that  they  could  do  now  ?  Per¬ 
haps  not.  It  is  prudent  to  admit  at  once 
— but  without  attempting  to  be  precise — 
that  France  would  be  slower  than  Ger¬ 
many,  Yet  notwithstanding  the  possi¬ 
ble  and  even  very  probable  causes  of  de¬ 
lay  which  have  been  set  forth  here,  there 
is  no  just  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
difference  would  be  considerable.  It 
could  scarcely  exceed  three  or  four  days. 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  a  calculation 
which  can  easily  be  verified.  In  1870, 
according  to  the  official  reports,  the  or¬ 
der  of  mobilisation  was  sent  ou!  on  14th 
July;  it  was  calculated  that  the  arrival 
of  men  at  their  regiments  would  be  ter¬ 
minated  on  the  31st — (not  including  the 
concentration  into  corps  d'armee  and 
armies,  which  was  to  be  effected  after¬ 
wards).  Now,  however,  according  to 
the  actual  plan  of  keeping  the  infantry 
reservists  in  the  same  regions  as  their 
regiments,  a  notice  issued  on  the  14th 
could  order  the  reservists  to  be  at  their 
depots  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.  The 
1 8th  would  be  passed  in  equipping  them. 
They  could  start  the  same  night  for  their 
regiments  (which  is  most  cases  would  not 
be  very  far  off),  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  each  company  could  be  on  its 
war  footing.  Counting,  however,  anoth¬ 
er  forty-eight  hours,  to  compensate  for 
the  possible  delays  which  have  been  enu¬ 
merated,  it  follows  that  it  is  now  possible 
to  do  in  seven  days  the  same  work  that 
took  seventeen  days  in  1870.  It  is  true 
that,  as  regards  the  special  arms,  whose 
reservists  would  have  greater  distances 
to  travel,  the  time  might  be  a  little  long¬ 
er  ;  but,  allowing  largely  toe  that  oontin- 
43  J 
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gency,  there  seems  to  be  no  fair  ground 
for  doubting  that  the  mobilisation  (prop¬ 
erly  so  called)  could  be  finished  in  a 
time  which  could  scarcely  exceed  twelve 
days  in  all. 

The  concentration  of  the  regiments 
into  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps  d'ar- 
mee,  and  of  the  corps  d" armic  into  armies, 
could  probably  be  effected  in  ten  days 
more,  for  everything  is  ready. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted — so  far, 
at  least,  as  apparent  probabilities  can 
guide  us — that  the  entire  process  might 
be  completed  in  a  time  which  would 
range  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two 
days. 

And  even  if  France  were  a  little  longer 
over  it  than  Gennany  would  be,  no  per¬ 
ceptible  disadvantage  to  her  could  result 
from  the  delay ;  for,  as  it  is  morally  cer¬ 
tain  (as  will  be  shown  presently)  that 
France  cannot  attack  Germany,  and  that, 
if  another  war  takes  place,  the  attack  must 
be  made  by  Germany,  it  follows  that  the 
invader  would  have  to  travel  a  greater 
distance  to  the  fighting  ground  than  the 
defender  would  have  to  cover,  and  would 
therefore  lose  in  distance  what  he  might 
gain  in  time.  Consequently,  as  regards 
speed,  the  two  sides  would  probably  find 
themselves  on  a  footing  of  virtual  equal- 

ity-  ^ 

Well,  we  will  now  suppose  the  concen¬ 
tration  to  be  completed,  conformably  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  as  it  may 
present  itself  at  the  time.  The  troops 
have  formed  up  into  three  or  four  fight¬ 
ing  armies,  and  have  drafted  off  the 
frameworks  of  the  garrisons  of  the  great 
intrenched  camps,  and  of  the  forces  des¬ 
tined  to  guard  Paris  and  Lyons.  In  esti¬ 
mating  that  six  corps  cT armce  would  be 
required  for  these  latter  purposes,  and 
that  the  other  elements  of  the  garrisons 
would  be  supplied  by  the  reserves  and 
the  territorial  army,  we  shall  not,  proba¬ 
bly,  be  very  wide  of  the  truth ;  if  so, 
thirteen  corps  d' armic,  out  of  the  total  of 
nineteen  (the  nineteenth  having  of  course 
been  brought  over  from  Algeria,  where  it 
is  habitually  stationed),  would  be  dispos¬ 
able  for  action  in  the  field.  It  has  l^en 
shown  that  each  corps  d armic  would 
number  about  35,000  men,  so  that  on 
this  calculation  the  army  on  the  frontier 
would  amount  to  455,000  men— a  figure 
which  would  most  certainly  be  amply 
sufficient  to  begin  with.  It  would  be 


backed  up  by  the  rest  of  the  1,300,000 
men  of  the  active  army — that  is  to  say, 
by  210,000  in  the  intrenched  camps,  by 
an  unconcentrated  second  line  of  325,- 
000,  and  by  an  unutilised  depot  reserve 
of  310,000  more. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if 
instead  of  leaving  the  144  fourth  battal¬ 
ions  unconcentrated,  they  were  at  once 
developed  into  regiments,  a  large  part  of 
the  unincorpKjrated  reservists  could  be 
immediately  thrown  into  them,  and  a 
second  series  of  complete  armies,  amount¬ 
ing,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  at  least 
350,000  men,  could  be  got  together. 
Plenty  of  non-commissioned  officers 
could  be  found  amongst  the  one-year 
volunteers  who  would  have  rejoined. 
45,000  of  those  young  gentlemen  have 
now  passed  through  the  army;  and 
though  the  institution  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  them  is  most  objectionable,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  being  abandoned,  they 
would,  at  all  events,  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  case.  The  front  army  would 
of  course  require  part  of  them  to  keep 
up  its  supply  of  sous-officicrs,  but  8,000  or 
10,000  of  them  could  easily  be  spared  to 
start  the  extra  companies  suggested  here. 
This  second  series  of  armies  could  be 
established  either  by  grouping  two  fourth 
battalions  to  form  a  new  regiment,  or  by 
converting  each  fourth  battalion,  with 
the  addition  of  the  two  depot  companies, 
into  a  separate  regiment.  In  either  case 
the  unutilised  reservists  of  the  original 
regiment  would  be  at  once  incorporated 
into  the  new  regiment  thus  formed. 

This  general  scheme  of  action  would 
fit  in  equally  with  either  of  the  hypothe¬ 
ses  of  victory  or  defeat,  provided  always 
that  the  garrisons  of  the  intrenched 
camps  were  constituted  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  concentration,  and  not 
at  the  moment  of  a  disaster.  The  troops 
which  occupy  them  would  have  fighting 
to  do,  for  the  great  space  covered  by  these 
camps,  especially  by  the  fortifications 
round  Paris,  would  render  investment 
very  difficult,  if  not,  indeed,  impossible, 
and  would  in  all  probability  oblige  the 
Germans  to  try  to  storm  them.  For  the 
same  reason,  sorties  on  a  large  scale 
against  extended  circles  of  attack  might 
confidently  be  looked  for.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  extreme  importance  that  the  de¬ 
fence  of  these  positions  should  be  organ¬ 
ised  at  the  very  origin  of  the  campaign, 
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and  that  it  should  be  intrusted  to  thor¬ 
oughly  solid  troops. 

The  successful  holding  of  fortifications 
depends,  however,  in  these  days,  almost 
as  much  on  the  power  of  the  artillery  on 
the  ramparts  as  on  the  vigor  and  tenacity 
of  the  garrison ;  and  in  the  organisation 
of  their  artilUrie  deforteresse\hQ  French 
have  still  a  great  deal  to  do.  Each  of 
their  nineteen  brigades  of  gunners  in¬ 
cludes  three  dismounted  batteries,  mak¬ 
ing  fifty-seven  batteries  in  all.  It  is, 
then,  with  the  men  of  these  fifty-seven 
batteries  that,  thus  far,  the  French  army 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  serve  the  im¬ 
mense  defensive  works  which  have  been 
constructed  at  so  much  cost !  There  is 
here  one  of  those  strange  negligences 
which  puzzle  foreigners.  Why  has  this 
essential  point  been  so  neglected  }  Why, 
after  six  years  of  organisation,  is  France 
still  unable  to  completely  man  her  ram¬ 
parts  ?  The  mixing  up  of  garrison  and 
field  batteries  in  the  same  brigades  is  an 
inexcusable  error ;  they  ought  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  at  once ;  and  the  fifty-seven  bat¬ 
teries  of  heavy  guns  ought  to  be  carried 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  two  or  three 
times  as  many.  Until  this  is  done,  the 
question  of  the  practical  defensibility  of 
the  new  forts  will  remain  somewhat  in 
doubt ;  for  though,  of  course,  it  may  be 
said  that  sailors  can  be  called  up  to  work 
the  batteries,  yet  still,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  that  solution  settles  noth- 
ing. 

It  is  now  time  to  go  on  to  the  territo¬ 
rial  army  and  its  reserves,  of  neither  cf 
which  has  anything  been  said  yet. 

I'he  territorial  army  includes,  thecreti- 
cally,  all  Frenchmen  between  the  ages 
cf  30  and  34,  and  its  reserve  takes  all 
those  between  35  and  40.  But  as  no  at¬ 
tempt  whatever  has  been  made,  even  on 
paper,  to  organise  the  reserve  of  the  Ter- 
ritoriale,  it  may  be  left  out  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  as  a 
non-existing  force.  The  territorial  army, 
properly  so  called,  is,  however,  on  the 
contrary,  a  progressing  reality.  It  is 
composed,  nominally,  like  the  active 
army,  of  five  annual  contingents.  As 
there  are  scarcely  any  exemptions,  each 
of  those  contingents  may  be  roughly 
guessed  at  200,000  men  ;  its  general  total 
would  seem  therefore  to  reach  1,000,000. 
But  that  figure  is  illusory ;  it  allows 
nothing  for  mortality  or  for  other  causes 


of  diminution  ;  and  furthermore,  the  145 
regiments  of  infantry  into  which  the  Ter- 
ritoriale  is  divided,  are  composed,  by 
law,  of  three  battalions  of  1000  men  each, 
and  can  only  absorb,  therefore,  435,000 
men ;  so  that,  allowing  the  additional 
proportion  of  120,000  more  for  cavalry, 
artillery,  engineers,  and  auxiliary  ser¬ 
vices,  the  utilisable  total  of  this  force 
would  not  exceed — or,  perhaps,  not  even 
attain — 555,000  men.  Practically,  in¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  count  on 
the  mobilisation  of  more  than  500,000 — 
the  surplus  men,  if  any,  remaining  dis¬ 
posable  for  ulterior  needs.  Of  that  num¬ 
ber  it  may  bo  calculated  that,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  about  280,000  are  old  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  active  army,  that  120,000 
served  in  the  last  war  as  Mobiles,  and 
that  the  remaining  100,000  have  had  no 
military  training.  The  ratio  of  old  sol¬ 
diers  is,  however,  increasing  now  each 
year  with  the  regular  application  of  the 
universal  service  law,  and  from  and  after 
1886  every  man  in  the  territorial  regi¬ 
ments  will  have  passed  through  the  active 
army.  Meanwhile  these  regiments  con¬ 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  men  who  have 
been  non-commissioned  officers,  and  who 
would,  for  that  reason,  contribute  to  the 
rapid  instruction  of  the  others. 

As  regard  the  officers  of  the  Territori- 
ale,  the  situation  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
About  two-thirds  of  them  (8000  out  of 
12,000)  are  appointed.  They  have  been 
selected  after  a  personal  examination, 
and  such  of  them  as  happen  to  be  retired 
officers  of  the  active  army  will  of  course 
do  their  work  well.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  political  and  social  considerations 
have  been  largely  consulted  in  choosing 
these  officers,  and  that  most  of  them  have 
been  named,  not  because  they  were  sol¬ 
diers,  but  because  they  were  gentlemen 
in  position  or  Conservatives  in  opinion. 
Certain  applicants  who  were  profession¬ 
ally  capable  have  been  excluded  because 
they  were  too  Republican.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  candidates  for  commissions 
both  in  the  territorial  regiments  and  in 
the  reserve  of  the  active  army.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  forbidden  to  officers  of  those  two 
services  to  wear  uniform  off  duty  ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  applicants  who  thought  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  swagger 
about  in  red  trousers  find  their  dream 
unrealisable,  and  no  longer  pursue  it. 
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Then,  again,  though  there  is  no  pay  (ex¬ 
cept  when  under  arms),  officers  have  to 
provide  their  own  clothes  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Finally,  almost  all  the  great  finan¬ 
cial  and  industrial  institutions  of  the 
country,  with  the  Bank  of  France  at 
their  head,  have  very  practically,  but  not 
very  patriotically,  announced  to  their 
employis  that  if  any  of  them  accept  a 
grade  in  either  the  reserve  or  the  territo¬ 
rial  army,  they  will  instantly  be  dismissed 
from  their  places.  The^  result  is,  that 
by  refusing  the  permission  to  wear  uni¬ 
form  when  not  convoked  for  service,  all 
the  vainglorious  aspirants  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  by  obliging  officers  to  pay  for 
their  dress  and  arms,  all  the  fortuneless 
are  driven  away  (and  the  fortuneless  are 
numerous) ;  and  by  proclaiming  incom¬ 
patibility  between  clerkship  and  soldier¬ 
ing,  a  great  part  of  the  lower  bourgeoisie 
is  shut  out. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  1873 — when  crowds 
of  men  of  all  ranks  petitioned  to  be  made 
officers  of  the  Territoriale — ^began  to  die 
out  in  1874.  In  1875  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  difficulties  of  admis¬ 
sion  ;  non-commissioned,  officers  of  the 
Mobile  were  admitted  to  the  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  reserve  artillery ;  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  same  measure  was  extended  to 
all  other  arms.  It  was  constantly  de¬ 
clared  that  each  examination  would  be 
the  last,  and  that  the  list  was  on  the  point 
of  being  closed ;  but  more  examinations 
followed  all  the  same.  Their  level  was 
lowered ;  and  only  last  month  the  ‘  Jour¬ 
nal  Officiel  ’  of  the  army  published  an¬ 
other  new  programme,  still  less  developed 
than  its  predecessors,  for  another  series 
of  examinations  in  April. 

These  insufficiencies  are,  however,  of 
no  very  serious  importance  ;  they  supply 
some  further  evidence  of  the  want  of  mil¬ 
itary  administrative  power  which  is  so 
strangely  evident  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  Frenchmen,  but  they  will  not  do 
much  real  damage.  If  a  war  broke  out, 
it  would  at  once  be  seen  that  the  armee 
territoriale  is  not  a  mere  imaginary  corps ; 
officers  would  then  be  forthcoming  in 
any  numbers,  for  everybody  would  have 
to  serve.  The  resources  of  France  would 
not  be  limited  to  the  active  army  and  its 
reserves ;  the  territorial  troops  would 
rapidly  acquire  value,  and  would  present 
a  very  different  character  from  the  Mo¬ 


biles  of  1870.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
not  yet  in  a  state  of  cohesion  which 
would  permit  them  to  render  immediate 
service  as  a  separate  army ;  but  they  may 
certainly  be  relied  on  as  auxiliary  forces, 
the  more  so  as  they  would  not,  in  ail 
probability,  be  needed  so  much  for  cam¬ 
paign  work  as  for  guarding  itapes^  for 
keeping  open  communications,  and  for 
aiding  to  supply  garrisons  for  the  in¬ 
trenched  camps,  and  for  Paris  and  Ly¬ 
ons.  And  it  should  be  particularly  re¬ 
marked  that  the  engineering  element  of 
the  Territoriale  will  be  most  useful,  for  it 
will  include  the  most  effective  part  of  the 
Corps  of  Fonts  et  Chaussees. 

The  organisation  of  the  Territoriale  is 
now  quite  complete  on  paper,  but  the 
men  have  only  been  called  together  once, 
for  one  day,  to  receive  their  register- 
books.  At  least  a  month  would  be  re- 
buired  (supposing  even  that  their  arms 
and  uniform  are  really  ready,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain)  before 
the  battalions  could  be  formed  into  reg¬ 
iments  and  brigades. 

Still,  notwithstanding,  it  must  be  re¬ 
peated  that  the  Territoriale  presents  suffi¬ 
cient  elements  of  number,  of  solidity,  and 
of  reality,  to  justify  its  admission  hence¬ 
forth  into  the  list  of  the  disposable  forces 
of  France. 

Recapitulating  the  figures  at  which  we 
have  now  successively  arrived  for  the 
various  elements  of  those  forces,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  entire  combatant  strength 
of  which  France  could  now  disi)ose  (one- 
half  of  it  within  three  weeks,  and  the 
rest  successively),  would  be  made  up  as 
follows : — 

Field  armies,  .  .  .  455,000 

Camps  and  garrisons,  .  210,000 

Unconcenirated  troops,  .  325,000 

Unincorporated  men  at  depots,  310,000 

Total  of  active  army,  1,300,000 
Forest  and  coast  guards,  .  25,000 

Territorial  army,  .  .  500,000 

General  total,  .  1,825,000 

In  1870  only  250,000  men  could  be 
concentrated  in  a  month,  while  the  re¬ 
serves  and  garrisons  did  not,  at  first,  reach 
300,000.  The  position  is  therefore  com¬ 
pletely  changed ;  money,  work,  and  time 
have,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  incapaci¬ 
ties,  converted  the  French  army  into  a 
machine  of  power. 
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For  what  purpose  can  this  machine  be 
used  ? 

Can  it  possibly  be  employed  for  at¬ 
tacking  Germany  ? 

Or  is  it,  by  the  force  of  things,  utilisa- 
ble  solely  and  exclusively  for  defence  ? 

To  obtain  answers  to  these  questions 
it  is  essential  to  look  at  them  from  three 
different  standpoints  —  to  measure  the 
strategical,  the  material,  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  considerations  which  seem  likely  to 
influence  the  action  of  France. 

When  the  Germans  took  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  fortresses,  and  surrounded  them 
with  additional  fortifications,  which  have 
rendered  them  impregnable  without  a 
long  siege,  they  thereby  rendered  it  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  for  France  to  under¬ 
take  an  ofiensive  campaign.  The  annex¬ 
ation  of  those  fortresses  has  turned  out 
to  mean  something  more  than  territorial 
conquest,  something  else  than  homage  to 
a  (ierman  sentiment ;  it  is  now  proved 
to  be  an  act  of  the  profoundest  military 
wisdom.  They  close  the  road  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  experience  of  recent  campaigns, 
and  especially  of  1870,  has  clearly  shown, 
that  though  an  army  can  advance  into 
hostile  territory  without  immediately  in¬ 
vesting  the  fortresses  on  its  way  (unless, 
indeed,  they  contain  a  numerous  garri¬ 
son,  in  which  case  that  garrison  must  of 
course  be  watched  by  a  more  than  equal 
force),  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  advance 
at  all — with  the  masses  of  men  which 
modern  war  puts  in  motion — unless  the 
invader  has  a  railway  at  his  complete 
disposal  for  the  carriage  of  his  supplies. 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  strongholds  between  h'rance  and  the 
Rhine  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
space  covered  by  their  fortifications,  be, 
of  necessity,  heavily  garrisoned  in  the 
event  of  a  French  attack,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  indispensable  to  in¬ 
vest  them  at  once.  Such  an  investment 
would  mean  the  immobilisation,  for  an 
undetermined  period,  of  a  force  which 
can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  less  than 
400,000  men.  But  the  loss  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  fortresses  means  much  more 
than  this ;  it  means,  also,  the  total  stop¬ 
page  of  all  traffic  on  the  railways  which 
pass  through  and  are  commanded  by 
those  fortresses.  Consequently,  suppos¬ 
ing  even  that  France  were  able  to  devote 
400,000  men  to  the  merely  secondary 


task  of  reducing  the  lateral  obstacles  in 
her  path — supposing  that  she  had  enough 
men  to  besiege  several  first-class  fort¬ 
resses,  and  to  simultaneously  conquer 
all  the  German  armies  in  the  field — she 
would  not,  even  then,  have  the  command 
of  a  single  railway  until  one  or  more  of 
the  fortresses  were  taken,  and  would  have 
to  contend,  meanwhile,  against  difficul¬ 
ties  of  transport,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  she  could  overcome.  The 
holding  out  for  a  few  weeks  of  a  little 
place  like  Toul  caused  the  very  gravest 
difficulties  to  the  Germans  in  1870,  be¬ 
cause  it  deprived  them  of  the  use  of  the 
line  to  Paris,  which  passed  under  the 
guns  of  that  fortress.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  then  to  the  French,  with  their  infe¬ 
rior  organisation,  if  such  an  obstacle 
arose  in  every  direction  at  the  very  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  campaign,  if  they  had  to  try  to 
fight  their  w'ay  ahead  without  a  railway  ? 
Turn  and  twist  this  difficulty  as  you  like, 
you  cannot  get  over  it.  There  it  is,  ab¬ 
solute  and  unchangeable.  If,  then,  we 
follow  up  the  idea  of  an  attack  by  France 
on  Germany,  we  are  bound  to  suppose, 
first,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  1,300,000 
men  of  the  French  active  army  can  be 
brought  on  to  German  soil  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  campaign  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  the  supplies  for,  say,  800,000 
men  (no  weaker  army  could  be  supposed 
to  force  a  road  against  united  Germany), 
could  be  carried  regularly  to  constantly 
increasing  distances  in  carts. 

It  is  surely  needless  to  pursue  such  an 
hypothesis  as  this. 

Yet,  all  the  same,  let  us  go  one  step 
further,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  wildest 
possibilities  of  the  case.  Let  us  con¬ 
ceive  (if  we  are  capable  of  so  mad  an 
imagining)  that  the  armies  are  forth¬ 
coming,  that  all  the  fortresses  are  invest¬ 
ed,  that  the  Germans  are  defeated  and 
are  driven  across  the  Rhine,  and  that  the 
French  follow  them  and  advance  into 
pure  German  ground.  An  ofiensive  war 
under  such  conditions,  with  the  prodi¬ 
gious  quantities  of  men  which  would  be 
employed  on  both  sides, — with  all  the 
Fatherland  in  arras  in  front,  and  with  all 
the  men  of  France  surging  onwards  from 
behind, — would  necessitate  a  vigor^  of 
command,  a  unity  of  action,  a  perfection 
of  administration,  which  would  imply 
not  mere  ordinary  capacity,  but  the  very 
highest  genius,  in  the  chiefs.  But  are 
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we  justified  in  presuming,  from  what  the 
world  has  seen  of  the  French  army  since 
Waterloo,  that  the  needed  genius  would 
be  there  ?  Can  the  most  earnest,  the 
most  enthusiastic,  the  least  reasoning 
friend  of  France  pretend  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  last  fifty  years  justifies  the 
liope  that  there  is  one  single  soldier  in 
the  French  army  who  is  capable  of  dis¬ 
charging  so  tremendous  a  task  ? 

No. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged — it  has,  in¬ 
deed,  been  urged  occasionally  in  private 
talks — that  though,  in  scientific  war,  Ger¬ 
many  is,  for  the  moment,  incontestably 
superior  to  France;  though,  in  this  gen¬ 
eration,  the  thinking  power  of  battle  ap¬ 
pears  to  lean  most  heavily  to  her  side ; 
yet  that  France  has  sometimes  shown  a 
might  of  an  altogether  special  kind,  a 
might  peculiar  to  herself  alone,  a  might 
which  rides  down  obstacles  and  which 
extorts  success  from  impossibility.  Twice, 
in  recent  centuries,  has  that  out-breaking 
potency  revealed  itself ;  it  was  awakened 
for  the  first  time  by  Joan  of  Arc,  for  the 
second  time  by  the  French  Revolution. 
It  was  the  fmtency  of  an  idea,  of  glowing 
ardors,  of  hot  passions  ;  it  was  resistless 
then  :  but  would  it  conquer  now  ?  Are 
fervors  capable  of  overthrowing  science  ? 
The  contrary  result  is  probable.  The 
conditions  of  war  are  so  radically  changed 
that  emotions  would  only  be  in  the  way, 
and  the  more  fervid  they  were  the  more 
cumbersome  would  they  be.  If  some 
totally  fresh  sentiment,  some  unknown 
and  uninvented  quantity,  some  new 
“  French  fury,”  were  to  unveil  itself  to¬ 
morrow,  it  would  simply  break  its  heated 
head  against  the  cold  wall  of  science. 

Neither  stragetically  nor  materially, 
nor  even  emotionally,  can  France  expect, 
then,  to  fight  her  way  into  Germany  in 
our  time. 

And  the  political  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  an  offensive  war  are  not  less  import¬ 
ant  or  less  real.  By  the  constitutional 
law  of  i6th  July  1875,  it  is  enacted  that 
war  can  only  be  declared  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  two  Chambers.  Under  what 
conceivable  circumstances  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  the  two  Chambers  would 
vote  a  voluntary  attack  on  Germany } 
Where  is  the  Minister  of  War  who  will 
dare  to  proclaim  once  more  that  “  France 
is  ready”?  Where  is  the  President  of 
t  he  Council  who,  “  with  a  light  heart,” 


will  mount  into  the  tribune  and  call  on 
France  to  fight  again  ? 

No  conditions  are  reasonably  supposa- 
ble  under  which  all  this  could  happen  ; 
and  certainly,  so  long  as  the  Republic 
lasts,  the  world  will  see  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  Republic  has  no  dynastic  in¬ 
terests  to  KTve — no  personal  or  spedal 
reasons  for  desiring  a  revatuhe.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  everything  to  lose  by 
war :  for  if  war  produced  victory,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  general  might  make  himself  dic¬ 
tator;  while  if  it  produced  defeat,  a 
Bunapartist  quatre  ^ptembre  would  im¬ 
mediately  become  possible. 

And  then,  again,  France  longs  earnest¬ 
ly  for  peace ;  she  shrinks  instinctively 
from  all  idea  of  conquest.  Of  course 
she  would  take  back  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
if  she  could  get  them ;  but  would  she 
provoke  a  war  (even  if  she  believed  her¬ 
self  to  be  quite  ready)  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  regaining  them  ?  Solferino,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Mentana,  would  not  be  voted  now 
by  the  Parliament  at  Versailles  —  nor 
“  Berlin”  either. 

One  more  pKjint  should  be  looked  at. 
France  has  yainly  sought  for  an  ally 
since  1871.  She  has  not  found  one  in 
Europe  :  and  perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  her 
that  she  has  failed ;  for  we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that,  if  she  had  succeeded,  the 
very  instant  the  news  got  out  that  she 
had  signed  an  offensive  and  defensive  al¬ 
liance — no  matter  with  whom — the  Ger¬ 
man  armies  would  instantaneously  have 
been  mobilised  and  F'rance  have  been  in¬ 
vaded.  She  has,  though,  one  unprovok¬ 
ing  ally  at  her  disposal — an  .illy  who  is 
waiting  for  her  at  home,  and  whose  pre¬ 
cious  aid  she  would  lose  the  very  instant 
she  crossed  the  frontier.  That  ally  is 
not  a  nation  or  a  monarch,  it  is  simply — 
Distance. 

France  at  home  has  every  man  at 
hand ;  France  in  Germany  would  be 
forced  to  leave  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  her  soldiers  behind  her  to 
guard  the  road  she  has  followed.  And, 
as  the  argument  applies  equally  to  both 
sides,  it  follows  that  just  as  France  would 
lose  by  distance  if  she  attacked  Germany, 
so  would  she  profit  by  it  if  she  were  her¬ 
self  attacked.  It  cannot  be  argued  that 
the  transfer  of  the  German  frontier  to 
this  side  of  the  Vosges  in  any  way  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  difficulty  of  distance  for  Ger¬ 
many  ;  if  she  were  to  enter  France  again, 
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she  would  have  at  once  to  contend  with 
it — and  it  is  in  that  fact  that  France 
would  find  her  only  probable  ally. 

These  reasons  are  evident,  simple,  and 
real.  Nobody  will  deny  their  truth. 
France  cannot  attack  Germany. 

But  if  she  is  attacked,  she  can,  most 
certainly,  defend  herself.  After  six  years 
of  loitering,  hesitating,  and  bungling,  she 
has  at  last — almost  in  spite  of  herself — 
manufactured  an  enormous  army.  She 
may  be  incapable  of  using  it  to  the  best 
effect,  or  of  extracting  from  it  all  that  it 
is  susceptible  of  producing ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  weak  may  be  her  management  of  it, 
the  material  force  is  there.  She  still 
needs  two  years  to  finish  up  the  details ; 
she  has  still  to  finally  terminate  her 
materiel  and  her  fortresses,  to  re-model 
her  garrison  artiller)’,  to  reorganise  her 
Intendance  and  her  staff  corps.  But  all 
the  really  heavy  work  is  done.  She  is 
ready  now  to  fight  upon  her  own  ground 
if  needful.  At  home,  one- half  of  her 
difficulties  would  disappear.  Her  fort¬ 
resses  and  her  intrenched  camps  would 
supply  her  armies  with  magazines  and 
solid  points  (T appui.  Her  railways  would 
furnish  ample  means  of  transport  from 
the  rear.  Of  course  she  will  grow  stronger 


with  each  year ;  of  course  with  time  her 
army  will  steadily  improve ;  of  course 
its  faults  will  gradually  diminish, —  at 
least  it  may  be  hoped  so.  But  it  is  an 
army  now  j  and  it  is  useful  not  only  to 
declare  that  fact,  but  to  add  to  it  the  dis¬ 
tinct  statement  that  if  Germany  were  to 
once  more  raise  the  menace  of  two  years 
ago,  France  would  no  longer  depend  for 
her  existence  on  the  intervention  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  She  would,  most  assuredly,  accept 
that  intervention  gratefully  and  heartily, 
in  order  to  avoid  war ;  but  she  no  longer 
imperiously  needs  it,  as  she  did  in  1875, 
to  save  her  from  destruction.  If  another 
“  scare”  burst  out  to-morrow,  it  would 
find  her,  at  last,  in  a  situation  to  effica¬ 
ciously  protect  herself.  She  would  no 
longer  talk  of  withdrawing  her  useless 
soldiers  behind  the  Loire,  and  of  leaving 
the  invader  to  overrun  an  undefended 
country.  If  Germany  again  proclaimed 
the  wish  to  crush  up  France  for  good, 
before  she  is  fit  to  fight,  France  would, 
this  time,  look  her  calmly  in  the  face, 
and  would  say  to  her,  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  sufficient  strength, — 

It  is  too  late. 
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There  is  no  profession  in  which  such 
striking  contrasts  of  character  and  career 
are  presented  as  in  that  of  the  actor. 
Here,  indeed,  extremes  meet ;  vice  and 
virtue,  the  highest  rectitude  and  the  most 
pronounced  rascality  may  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder :  at  one  end  we  have  the 
gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word ;  at  the  other  the  vagabond  in 
the  worst,  and  with  every  shade  of  each 
to  form  a  continuity.  Both  in  the 
abstract  and  the  practical,  the  actor’s 
is  a  high  and  noble  calling.  He  wields 
an  enormous  power  for  good  or  evil. 
Say  that  his  influence  is  transitory, 
that  it  does  not  endure  beyond  the 
night,  in  that  he  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  greater  preacher  who  exhorts 
each  Sunday  his  congregation  to  live 
in  peace  and  love  with  all  mankind, 
to  banish  malice,  greed  and  uncharitable¬ 
ness  from  their  hearts,  and  follow  in  the 
steps  of  a  Divine  Guide.  His  audience 


go  forth  next  day  to  hate,  to  plunder,  to 
raven  for  gold,  and  to  oppress  their  fel¬ 
low-man,  with  no  echo  of  his  noble  teach¬ 
ings  lingering  in  their  souls.  Yet  it 
would  be  presumption  in  us  to  say  that 
such  lessons  are  wholly  fruitless.  For 
who  knows  what  latent  seed  may  have 
escaped  the  scattering  ?  So  it  is  with 
the  stage :  the  man  or  woman  who  at 
night  applauds  a  generous  sentiment,  or 
weeps  over  the  imaginary  wrongs  of  a 
fictitious  hero  or  heroine,  may  the  next 
day  commit  the  very  acts  which  excited 
their  tears  and  indignation ;  but  even  to 
have  done  homage  to  virtue  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  tends  to  preserve  their  souls  from 
becoming  wholly  indurated,  and  none 
can  tell,  not  even  the  person  wrought 
upon,  whether  at  some  time  those  chas¬ 
tening  memories  may  not  have  inclined 
them  to  some  gentleness  inexplicable 
even  to  themselves.  Our  experiences 
form  a  strange  inextricably  woven  web, 
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yet  every  thread  might  be  traced  back  to 
some  forgotten  impulse.  There  is  no 
waking  hour  of  our  lives  but  some  new 
thought,  good  or  bad,  is  cast  upon  it ; 
like  seeds,  perhaps,  upon  a  stony  soil, 
thousands  perish  where  one  germinates, 
but  that  one,  even  after  long  years  have 
passed,  and  with  them  the  memory  of 
the  hand  that  sowed,  grows  into  a  strong 
and  healthy  plant. 

In  my  last  pa|>er  *  I  attempted  to 
trace  the  career  of  a  great,  but  most  err¬ 
ing  and  unhappy  genius  ;  in  my  present 
I  have  taken  that  of  an  actor  who  in 
every  respect  was  his  opposite.  Yet  man 
is  much  as  his  opportunities  make  him, 
and  while  Kean  was  reared  miserably, 
cursed  in  a  bad  mother,  a  proud  soul 
exposed  to  every  humiliation  of  destitu¬ 
tion,  Young  was  brought  up  in  comfort, 
almost  affluence,  and  received  the  train¬ 
ing  and  education  of  a  gentleman.  Few 
if  any  of  the  actor’s  vicissitudes  and  trials 
fell  to  his  lot ;  whether  by  force  of  abil¬ 
ity  or  good  fortune,  probably  a  little  of 
both,  he  escaped  that  dreary  progression, 
those  toils  and  hardships,  which  have 
usually  embittered  and  chequered  the 
lives  of  the  most  fortunate  actors.  He 
mounted  at  once  to  the  highest  rung  of 
the  ladder,  and  after  a  few  years  of  pro¬ 
bation  in  comfortable  provincial  engage¬ 
ments,  he  took  that  position  upon  the 
London  stage  which  he  relinquished  only 
by  his  own  free  will,  and  retired  into  pri¬ 
vate  life  a  man  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Such  contrasts  set  us  thinking.  Had 
those  two  children  changed  places  in 
their  infancy,  would  their  lives  have  still 
been  the  same,  or  might  they  have 
changed  places  ?  Of  course  in  such 
speculations  we  must  make  allowance  for 
idiosyncrasies. 

Charles  Mayne  Young  was  born  in 
Fenchurch  Street  in  1777.  His  father, 
who  was  a  surgeon,  appears  to  have  been 
anything  rather  than  an  estimable  char¬ 
acter.  While  yet  a  child,  Charles  went 
on  a  visit  to  his  aunt  and  uncle.  Dr.  Mul¬ 
ler,  the  court  physician,  at  Copenhagen. 
There  the  King  and  Queen  and  Queen 
Dowager  became  so  fond  of  the  boy  that 
they  would  have  kept  him  altogether. 
At  parting  they  gave  him  a  purse,  which 
the  Queen  had  worked  for  him,  filled 
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with  gold,  a  watch,  and  two  portraits  which 
had  been  taken  of  him — one  of  these  was 
hung  in  the  King’s  private  cabinet. 

He  commenced  his  education  at  Eton, 
but  altered  circumstances  at  home, 
through  the  dissipated  habits  of  the  head 
of  the  household,  rendered  his  stay  there 
brief,  and  he  was  removed  to  Merchant 
Taylors’.  By-and-by  the  father’s  con¬ 
duct  rose  to  such  a  height  of  infamy,  that 
the  sons  removed  their  mother  from  be¬ 
neath  the  paternal  roof,  and  Charles  took 
her  support  upon  himself. 

His  first  entrance  into  life  was  as  a 
merchant’s  clerk.  It  does  not  appear 
how  he  first  came  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
taking  to  the  stage;  the  only  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  gleaned  up>on  the  subject  is 
that  given  in  the  ‘  Memoirs  ’  of  Mathews, 
who  relates  that  he  met  him  as  an  ama¬ 
teur  in  some  theatricals  held  in  a  loft 
over  a  stable  in  Short’s  Gardens,  Drury 
Lane.  Young  soon  grew'  tired  of  the  dull 
drudgery  of  office  work,  and  in  1798  we 
find  him  making  his  dfdut  at  Liverpool, 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Green,  in  Young 
Nor\’al.  His  success  appears  to  have 
been  immediate  and  assured.  The  year 
after  his  dibut,  we  find  him  engaged  for 
the  principal  business  at  Manchester. 
Thence  he  migrated  to  Edinburgh,  and 
at  once  established  himself  in  so  high  a 
position,  both  histrionically  and  socially, 
that  in  1802  we  hear  of  his  being  a  guest 
at  the  table  of  Walter  Scott,  with  whom 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship. 

It  was  in  1804  that  he  first  met  the 
beautiful  Julia  Grimani  who  soon  after¬ 
wards  became  his  wife.  There  w’as 
something  of  romance  attached  to  this 
lady’s  history.  The  Grimanis  were  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family,  who  had 
given  five  Doges  to  Venice.  Gaspar, 
Julia’s  father,  had  been  destined  for  the 
church,  but  not  only  did  he  break  his 
own  vow  of  celibacy,  but  piersuaded  a  nun 
to  do  the  same.  They  were  married,  and 
coming  over  to  England  they  took  up 
their  abode  here.  After  some  years  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Eton. 
But  ere  this  his  first  wife  had  died,  and 
he  had  married  a  beautiful  girl  named 
Mile.  Wagner,  who  became  the  mother  of 
Julia.  This  child  was  a  protdgee  of  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  under  whose  roof 
she  resided  some  time.  There  she  re¬ 
ceived  offers  of  marriage  from  more  than 
one  nobleman,  but  declined  them  all,  and 
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on  her  father’s  death  determined  to  take 
to  the  stage.  Her  friends,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  did  all  in  their  power  to  dis¬ 
suade  her  from  such  a  career,  but  in 
vain.  She  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
the  Ha)Tnarket  season  of  1804  as  Juliet, 
and  made  so  decided  a  success,  that  the 
managers  of  all  three  theatres  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  her.  She  determined, 
however,  to  go  into  the  provinces  for  a 
time,  and  appeared  at  Liverpool  that 
same  year.  Charles  Young  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  man,  the  Romeo,  Jaffier,  Hamlet  of 
the  theatre.  Very  soon  their  stage  love 
became  a  reality,  and  early  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  they  were  married.  It  was  a 
deep  and  passionate  love  upon  both  sides. 
But  their  happiness  was  doomed  to  be 
short-lived.  The  lady  died  within  fif¬ 
teen  months,  after  giving  birth  to  her 
first  child,  now  the  Rev.  Julian  Young, 
his  father’s  biographer,  to  whose  reminis¬ 
cences  I  am  largely  indebted  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle. 

This  gentleman  relates  a  romantic  and 
pathetic  anecdote  touching  his  mother’s 
death,  which  is  worth  transcribing.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  when  their  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  permitted  them,  she  and 
her  husband  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
excursions  into  the  country  around  Man¬ 
chester  ;  sometimes  they  extended  their 
walks  so  far  that  they  would  put  up  for 
the  night  at  a  village  inn  and  return  to 
town  next  morning.  In  one  of  these 
rambles  they  strolled  into  the  pretty  vil¬ 
lage  churchyard  of  Prestwich,  and  sat 
down  under  the  sweeping  shadow  of  a 
beautiful  birch-tree.  It  was  a  glorious 
summer’s  day,  and  the  peaceful  calm  of 
the  scene  produced  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  wife,  then 
shortly  to  become  a  mother.  “  If  any¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  me,”  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  upon  her  husband’s 
shoulder,  “  promise  that  you  will  lay  me 
beneath  this  tree.”  A  few  weeks  after¬ 
wards  both  her  sad  forebodings  and  re¬ 
quest  were  fulfilled.  In  such  respect 
were  both  held  that  every  shop  was  shut 
along  the  whole  route  by  which  the  fune¬ 
ral  passed. 

Although  he  survived  her  fifty  years 
he  never  married  again.  His  heart  was 
buried  with  his  dead  wife  beneath  that 
tree  in  the  little  Lancashire  graveyard, 
and  her  memory  remained  green  and 
beautiful  to  him  through  all  that  time. 


As  he  grew  old  this  feeling  intensified ; 
he  was  continually  reverting  to  her 
beauty,  her  tenderness  to  him,  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  her  parents.  At  such  times  he 
would  take  her  miniature  from  the  re* 
cesses  of  a  secret  drawer,  and,  as  he  gazed 
upon  it  until  the  tears  ran  down  his  fur¬ 
rowed  cheeks,  he  would  deplore  its  un¬ 
worthy  presentment  of  her  sweet  face, 
and  then  he  would  produce  from  a  cher¬ 
ished  morocco  case  a  long  tress  of  chest¬ 
nut  hair.  His  very  hopes  of  heaven 
were  interwoven  with  her  image,  and 
“  Thank  God  !  I  shall  soon  see  my  Ju¬ 
lia,”  were  almost  his  last  words. 

The  innocent  cause  of  this  bereave¬ 
ment  was  christened  Julian,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  his  mother’s  names,  Julia  Ann. 
That  mother’s  old  friend.  Lady  Catharine 
Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  offered  to  take  the  infant ;  but  the 
father  wisely  disapproving  of  the  boy 
being  reared  in  a  sphere  so  much  above 
his  prospects  in  life,  preferred  confiding 
him  to  the  care  of  another  kind  lady  who 
made  a  similar  proposal,  the  daughter  of 
one  Captain  Forbes,  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  . 

Thanks  to  the  warm  recommendation 
of  his  friend  and  old  fellow-amateur, 
Mathews,  a  correspondence  was  opened 
between  him  and  George  Colman.  Young 
asked  J[,2q  a  week  and  a  benefit ;  to 
which  the  manager  replied  that  such 
terms  “  much  exceeded  any  bargain 
formed  within  my  memory  between  a 
manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  and 
a  performer  coming  to  try  his  fortunes 
upon  the  London  boards.”  ”  We  pro¬ 
pose,  then,”  he  says,  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  letter,  ”  ;^i4  a  week  and  a  benefit ; 
you  to  take  all  the  profits  of  that  benefit, 
however  great,  after  paying  the  estab¬ 
lished  charges.  Should  there  be  a  defi¬ 
ciency,  we  ensure  that  you  shall  clear 
_;^ioo  by  it.  This  upon  mature  deliber¬ 
ation  is  all  we  think  prudence  enables 
us  to  offer.” 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Youn 
made  his  debut  at  the  Ilaymarket  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  1807,  as  Hamlet.  It  was 
an  undoubted  success.  But  from  one 
corner  of  the  theatre  came  a  persistent 
hiss.  Young  soon  succeeded  in  detect¬ 
ing  the  malevolent  personage,  and  recog¬ 
nized  in  him  his  own  father.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  this  excellent  gentleman 
had  given  public  proof  of  animosity 
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against  his  children.  Once  he  entered  a 
stage-coach  in  which  one  of  his  sons 
(who  afterwards  attained  some  eminence 
as  a  surgeon)  was  sitting,  and  without 
speaking  a  word  struck  him  a  heavy 
blow  in  the  face.  The  young  man  or¬ 
dered  the  coach  to  stop,  and  as  he  alight¬ 
ed  turned  to  the  astonished  passengers 
and  said,  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is 
my  father.” 

But  to  return  to  Charles’s  dfbut.  Peake, 
writing  of  this  period  in  ‘  The  Memoirs 
of  the  Colman  Family,’  says,  “  Colman 
was  fortunate  this  year  in  the  engagement 
of  Mr.  Charles  Young  from  Manchester, 
who  proved  himself  for  many  succeeding 
years  an  actor  of  sterling  merit,  a  perfect 
gentleman  in  his  manners,  and  a  most 
delightful  companion  in  private  life. 
Mr.  Young  was  indeed  an  honor  to  his 
profession.”  Boaden,  in  his  ‘  Memoirs 
of  the  Kembles,’  gives  the  following  no¬ 
tice  of  his  first  appearance  : 

“  My  amiable  and  accomplished  friend  Mr. 
R.  Westall,  I  remember,  begged  that  we  might 
see  this  dSut  together  ;  he  had  a  side  box  at 
the  Haymarket  on  that  night,  and  we  received 
ver>'  great  satisfaction  from  that  able  and  ju¬ 
dicious  actor.  Confessedly,  however,  it  was 
the  Hamlet  of  Kemble  ;  discriminated  only  by 
the  personal  perfections,  or,  if  you  will,  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  performer.  It  was  not  so 
philosophic,  but  more  solemn ;  there  was 
more  \i;aemence  and  less  pathos  ;  the  volume 
of  voice  was  great,  and  of  good  tone,  but  the 
articulation  was  not  nice,  and  he  labored  under 
a  lisp  whenever  the  letter  s  occurred.  But 
there  was  great  ardor,  vast  animation,  power¬ 
ful  action,  untiring  energy,  good  sense.” 

He  played  a  round  of  characters  :  Don 
Felix  in  ‘  The  Wonder,’  Rolla  in  *  Pizar- 
ro,’  Penruddock  in  ‘  The  Wheel  of  For¬ 
tune,’  Petruchio,  ‘  The  Stranger,’  and  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer  in  ‘  The  Iron  Chest,’ 
with  considerable  success.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  iSo8,  he  received  an  offer  to 
join  the  Covent  Garden  company  for  the 
ensuing  winter  at  per  week  and  a 
benefit. 

"  Harris  thinks,"  wrote  Colman,  between 
whom  and  the  tragedian  there  had  sprung  up 
a  strong  intimacy,  **  that  a  little  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  close  of  the  Haymarket  and  the 
opening  of  the  grand  winter  warehouse  would 
be  politic.  1  think  so  too.  He  proposes 
you  nil  up  your  hours  as  pleases  you  best; 
either  by  sitting  still  in  town,  or  playing  in 
the  country,  till  towards  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  which  period  he  wishes  you  to  appear 
at  Covent  Garden  with  all  due  honors,  be¬ 
ginning  from  that  time  on  a  regular  engage¬ 
ment  for  three  years  at  the  salary  of  /iS  a 


week,  a  benefit  each  year  being  of  course  in¬ 
cluded,  which  benefit,  from  your  salary,  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  very  earliest  ones.  My 
opinion  is  you  should  certainly  accept  the 
offer.  .  .  *.  The  fullest  assurances  are  given 
that  you  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  can¬ 
dor  and  fairness,  and  with  every  attention  to 
your  fame,  of  which  assurances  I  have  no 
doubt.  After  all  this,  I  say,  close  with  this 
liberal  offer.” 

John  Kemble  was  of  course  the  para¬ 
mount  power  at  Covent  Garden,  Cooke 
was  also  one  of  the  company,  yet  Young 
held  his  ground  firmly,  played  Hamlet 
three  times  to  Kemble’s  four,  Othello  to 
Cooke’s  lago  ;  Reuben  Glenroy,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Mortimer,  Macbeth,  Beverley,  Lord 
Townley,  &c.  He  achieved  his  greatest 
success,  however,  in  Kemble’s  celebrated 
revival  of  ‘  Julius  Caesar  ’  (1812),  of  which 
Mr.  Julian  Young  gives  the  following 
vivid  description  : 

“One  would  have  imagined,”  he  says, 
“  that  the  invariable  white  toga, common  to  all 
the  male  performers,  beautiful  as  it  is  when 
properly  worn  and  tastefully  adjusted,  would 
have  rendered  it  difficult,  at  first,  for  any  but 
frequenters  of  the  theatre  to  distinguish,  in  the 
large  number  of  the  dramatis  persomt  on  the 
stage.  John  Kemble  from  Daniel  Terry,  or 
Charles  Young  from  Charles  Kemble.  Where¬ 
as  I  feel  persuaded  that  any  intelligent  ob¬ 
server,  though  he  had  never  entered  the  walls 
of  a  theatre  before,  if  he  had  but  studied  the 
play  in  his  closet,  would  have  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recognising  in  the  calm,  cold,  self- 
contained,  stoical  dignity  of  John  Kemble’s 
walk  the  very  ideal  of  Marcus  Brutus  ;  or  in 
the  pale,  wan,  austere,  *  lean  and  hungry  look  ’ 
of  Young,  and  in  his  quiet  and  nervous  pace, 
the  irritability  and  nervous  impetuosity  of 
Caius  Cassius;  or  in  the  handsome  Joyous 
face  and  graceful  joyous  tread  of  Charles 
Kemble,  his  pliant  body  bending  forward  in 
courtly  adulation  of  ‘  Great  Cassar,’  Mark 
Antony  himself ;  while  Fawcett’s  sour,  sar¬ 
castic  countenance  would  not  more  aptly  por¬ 
tray  ‘  quick-mettled  ’  Casca,  than  his  abrupt 
and  hasty  stamp  upon  the  ground  when  Brutus 
asked  him,  ‘  What  had  chanced  that  Caesar 
was  so  sad  7  ” 

Many  people  even  said  that  the  Cas¬ 
sius  was  superior  to  the  Bnitus.  Young 
always  had  a  great  admiration  for  John 
Kemble,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  model 
upon  which  he  formed  his  style;  and 
the  latter  seems  to  have  been  partial  to 
his  young  rival  and  confrire.  The  last 
time  they  played  together  was  in  ‘  Julius 
Caesar.’  After  the  play  Kemble  entered 
Young’s  dressing-room,  and  presented 
him  with  several  “  properties”  he  had 
worn  in  favorite  characters,  and  begged 
him  to  keep  them  in  memory  of  their 
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having  fought  together,  alluding  to  the 
battle  of  Sardis  in  the  play.  “  Well,"  he 
said,  “  we  have  often  had  high  words  to¬ 
gether  on  the  stage,  but  never  off.”  On 
Young  saying  something  that  touched 
him  he  caught  hold  of  his  hand,  wrung  it 
in  his  and  then  hurried  from  the  room. 

In  1821  his  son  not  being  old  enough 
for  admission  to  Oxford,  he  proposed  to 
give  him  three  j’ears  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  wrote  to  his  old  friend 
Scott  upon  the  subject.  Thereupon  he 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  Abbotsford 
for  a  few  days,  bring  the  boy  with  him, 
and  talk  over  the  matter  with  Lockhart. 
Mr.  Julian  Young  gives  a  capital  account 
of  this  visit  in  his  journal,  from  which 
we  will  make  one  or  two  extracts  : 

“  As  we  turned  into  the  gate  and  were  being 
driven  round  towards  the  stables  my  father 
jogged  my  elbow,  and  told  me  to  look  to  the 
right.  On  doing  so  I  perceived,  at  a  table  in 
a  window,  a  figure  busily  engaged  in  writing, 
which  was  none  other  than  the  ‘Wizard’s’  self. 
I  saw  his  hand  glibly  gliding  over  the  pages 
of  the  paper  ;  the  hand  whose  unwearied  ac¬ 
tivity  had  dispensed  pleasure  to  many  thou¬ 
sands,  &c.” 

They  are  shown  into  the  dining-room, 
where  breakfast  is  prepared. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  we  heard  the  eager 
tread  of  a  stamping  heel  resounding  through 
the  corridor,  and  in  another  second  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  in  limped  Scott  him¬ 
self.  Although  eight-and-forty  years  have 
passed  away  since  that  memorable  morning 
the  great  man’s  person  is  as  palpably  present 
to  me  as  it  then  was  in  the  flesh.  His  light 
blue,  waggish  eye,  sheltered,  almost  screened, 
by  its  overhanging  penthouse  of  straw-colored, 
bushy  eyebrows,  his  scant,  sandy-colored 
hair,  the  Shaksperian  length  of  .his  upper  lip, 
his  towering  Pisgah  of  a  forehead,  which  gave 
elevation  and  dignity  to  a  physiognomy  other¬ 
wise  deficient  in  both,  his  abrupt  movements, 
the  mingled  humor,  urbanity,  and  benevolence 
of  his  smile,  all  recur  to  me  with  startling  re¬ 
ality.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  cutaway 
coat,  with  brass  buttons,  drab  vest,  trowsers, 
and  gaiters,  with  thick  shoes  on  his  feet,  and 
a  sturdy  staff  in  his  hand.  He  looked  like  a 
yeoman  of  a  better  class;  but  his  manner  be¬ 
spoke  the  ease,  self-possession,  and  courtesy 
of  a  highly  bred  gentleman.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  winning  cordiality  of  his  welcome. 
After  wringing  my  father’s  hand,  he  laid  his 
own  gently  on  my  shoulders,  and  asked  my 
Christian  name.  As  soon  as  he  heard  it  he 
exclaimed  with  emphasis,  *  Why,  whom  is  he 
called  after?’  *  It  is  a  fancy  name  in  memo- 
riam  of  his  mother.’  ‘  Well,  it  is  a  capital 
name  for  a  novel,  I  must  say,’  'This  circum¬ 
stance  would  be  too  trivial  to  mention,  were 
it  not  that  in  the  very  next  novel  which  ap¬ 


peared  by  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley,’  the  hero’s 
name  was  Julian.  I  allude  of  course  to  ‘  Pev- 
eril  of  the  Peak.’  ” 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  Lady  Scott, 
whose  want  of  appreciation  of  the  genius 
of  her  husband  quite  “  startled  ”  the  wri¬ 
ter  : 

“  My  father  had  been  admiring  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  room  and  the  fashion  of  its  ceil¬ 
ing:  when  observing  his  head  uplifted,  and 
his  eyes  directed  towards  it,  she  exclaimed  in 
her  droll  Guernsey  accent  :  ‘  Ah,  Mr.  Young, 
you  may  look  up  at  the  bosses  on  the  ceiling 
as  long  as  you  like,  but  you  must  not  look 
upon  my  p>oor  carpet,  for  1  am  ashamed  of  it. 
I  must  get  Scott  to  write  some  more  of  his 
nonsense  books  and  buy  me  a  new  one.’" 

After  passing  the  day  in  a  very  agree¬ 
able  manner,  exploring,  shooting,  &c., 
dinner  being  over,  and  the  gentlemen 
having  partaken  of  their  quantum  of 
wine ; 

‘‘They  withdrew  to  the  armory  for  coffee, 
when  the  ladies  Joined  them.  In  the  centre 
of  a  small  dimly  lighted  chamber,  the  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  morions,  and  clay¬ 
mores,  and  pistols,  and  carbines,  and  cuirasses, 
and  antique  shields  and  halberds,  &c.,  &c., 
each  piece  containing  a  history  in  itself,  sat 
the  generous  host  himself,  in  a  high-backed 
chair.  He  would  lead  the  conversation  to  the 
mystic  and  supernatural,  and  tell  us  harrow¬ 
ing  tales  of  glamour  and  second  sight  and 
necromancy ;  and  when  he  thought  he  had 
filled  the  scene  enough,  and  sufficiently  chilled 
our  marrows,  he  would  call  on  Adam  Fergus- 
son  for  one  of  his  Jacobite  relics,  such  as, 
‘Hey,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  waking  yet?’  or 
‘The  Laird  o’  Cockpen,’  or  ‘  Wha’  wad  na 
fecht  for  Charlie  ?  ’ — and  these  he  sang  with 
such  point  and  zest,  and  such  an  undercurrent 
of  implication,  that  you  felt  sure  in  what  di¬ 
rection  his  own  sympathies  would  have  flowed 
had  he  been  out  in  the  ’45.  When  he  had  ab¬ 
dicated  the  chair  my  fatherwas  called  upon  to 
occupy  it,  and  he  gave  from  memory  the  whole 
of  ‘  Tam  o’  Shanter.’  ’’ 

He  relates  several  anecdotes  of  Scott’s 
indifference,  and  even  dislike,  to  music 
of  a  higher  class.  At  a  dinner  at  Lock¬ 
hart’s,  while  two  young  ladies  with  fine 
voices  were  singing  French  and  Italian 
duets  in  a  most  charming  manner,  he  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  sitting  absent  and  ab¬ 
stracted,  his  chin  resting  on  his  crutch 
stick,  and  his  countenance  betokening 
“  a  sad  civility,”  Presently  Mrs.  Lock¬ 
hart  began  to  play  upon  her  harp  ”  Char¬ 
lie  is  my  darling.”  The  effect  was  elec¬ 
trical  ;  his  whole  countenance  lighted  up 
in  a  moment,  “  he  sprang  from  his  chair, 
limped  across  the  room,  and  to  the  peril 
of  those  within  his  reach,  brandishing 
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his  crutch,  shouted  forth  with  more  vijjor 
than  melody,  ‘  And  a’  the  folk  cam  run¬ 
ning  out  to  greet  the  chevalier.  Oh, 
Charlie  is  my  darling,’  etc.” 

Young  remained  at  Covent  Garden 
until  1822.  His  salary  had  been  raised 
to  a  week,  but  in  that  year  the  great 
attraction  of  Edmund  Kean  at  Drury 
Lane  so  lowered  the  receipts  of  the  rival 
house  that  a  general  reduction  of  sala¬ 
ries  was  proposed,  and  Young  was  in¬ 
formed  that  from  that  time  the  manage¬ 
ment  could  not  afford  to  give  him  more 
than  ;^2o  a  week.  He  refused  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  proposal.  The  Drury  Lane 
managers  hearing  of  this,  immediately 
offered  him  _;^5o  a  night,  the  same  sum 
they  were  paying  Edmund  Kean,  to  per¬ 
form  three  nights  a  week  for  nine  months. 
The  offer  was  immediately  accepted,  and 
bills  were  forthwith  posted  all  over  Lon¬ 
don,  announcing  that  Edmund  Kean  and 
Charles  Young  would  appear  together  in 
‘  Othello.’  Places  were  secured  six  weeks 
in  advance,  and  the  excitement  between 
the  partisans  of  the  two  tragedians  was 
enormous ;  for  here  were  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  opposing  schools — the 
classic  and  romantic,  into  which  the  the¬ 
atrical  world  was  divided — brought  face 
to  face,  thus  affording  a  fine  opportunity 
for  impartial  judgment  upon  their  several 
merits. 

"  Since  Quin  and  Garrick,  or  Garrick  and 
Barry,”  says  Dr.  Doran,*  “  no  conjunction  of 
great  names  moved  the  theatrical  world  like 
this.  Both  men  put  out  all  their  powers,  and 
the  public  prohted  by  the  magniheent  display. 
Kean  and  Young  acted  together — Othello  and 
lago,  Lothaire  and  Guiscard,  Jaffier  and  Pierre, 
Alexander  and  Clytus,  Posthumus  and  lachi- 
mo,  eliciting  enthusiasm  by  all,  but  none  so 
much  as  by  Othello  and  lago." 

The  ‘  Examiner  ’  critic,  writing  of  this 
performance,  characterises  Kean’s  acting 
as  infinitely  surpassing  all  his  former 
efforts : 

“  How  shall  we  convey,”  he  says,  ”  an  idea 
of  these  performances  to  those  who  were  not 
present  at  them,  and  who  will,  we  greatly  fear, 
never  have  another  opportunity  of  seeing 
such?  For  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  reach 
the  pitch  of  excellence  attained  by  Mr.  Kean 
on  the  two  occasions,  without  some  extraordi¬ 
nary,  involuntary  stimulus,  or  sustain  itself 
there  for  any  length  of  time  even  with  that 
stimulus.” 


*  He  is  writing  also  of  his  appearance  with 
Booth. 


It  had  been  arranged  that  they  should 
alternate  these  two  parts,  but  after  play¬ 
ing  Othello  to  Young’s  lago,  Kean  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  this  condition  : 

“  I  will  rather  throw  up  my  engage¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  “  and  you  may  seek  your 
redress  in  the  law  courts.  I  had  never 
seen  Young  act.  Every  one  has  told  me 
he  could  not  hold  a  farthing  rushlight  to 
me,  but  he  can  !  He  is  an  actor,  and 
though  I  flatter  myself  he  could  not  act 
Othello  as  I,  yet  what  chance  should  I 

have  in  lago  after  him  with  his  d - 

musical  voice  ?  I  tell  you  what ;  Young 
is  not  only  an  actor,  such  as  1  did  not 
dream  him  to  be,  but  he  is  a  gentleman. 
Go  to  him  ;  tell  him  then  from  me  that  if 
he  will  allow  me  to  keep  Othello  and 
Jaffier  I  shall  esteem  it  a  personal  obli¬ 
gation.  Tell  him  he  has  made  as  great  a 
hit  in  lago  as  ever  I  did  in  Othello.” 

But  Kean  could  never  reconcile  him¬ 
self  to  a  rival,  and  he  was  particularly 
irritable  against  Young.  “  How  much 
longer  am  I  to  play  with  that  Jesuit 
he  demanded  of  the  managers.  So  ex¬ 
cessive  was  his  jealousy  that  even  the 
triumph  of  a  foreign  actor  was  insup¬ 
portable  to  him.  While  at  Paris  he  went 
to  see  Talma  in  Orestes.  The  ovation 
was  tremendous ;  Kean  was  of  course 
loud  in  his  praises.  “  Ah,”  replied  Tal¬ 
ma,  “  if  you  are  so  pleased  with  Orestes, 
you  must  see  me  to-morrow  night  in 
Cinna ;  that  is  a  far  finer  j»erformance.” 
When  they  returned  home  Mrs.  Kean  was 
enthusiastic  in  her  praises  of  the  great 
French  tragedian.  The  next  morning 
her  husband  quitted  Paris  ;  he  could  not 
endure  to  witness  such  a  second  triumph. 

In  1823  Young  returned  to  Covent 
Garden.  A  twelvemonth  before  the 
managers  had  lost  his  services  for  a  paltry 
_;^5  a  week  ;  they  were  now  glad  to  give 
him  his  Drury  Lane  salary,  ^^50  per 
night,  and  from  that  time  he  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  less  sum.  In  1828  he  essayed 
Cooke’s  great  part.  Sir  Pertinax  Macsyc- 
ophant,  with  decided  success.  And  in 
the  same  year  he  played  Rienzi  in  Miss 
Mitford’s  tragedy  of  that  name.  Strange 
to  say,  in  an  age  that  was  so  fruitful  in 
dramatic  writing,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  while  Kean,  the  Kembles,  and  even 
Macready,  then  only  just  rising  out  of 
obscurity,  had  authors  more  than  enough 
to  write  for  them.  Young  continued  only 
to  repeat  the  old  parts  or  perform  such 
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new  ones  as  did  not  rise  in  importance 
above  two  or  three  others  in  the  same 
play. 

In  1829  he  received  an  offer  from  the 
United  States  of  12,000  for  a  ten 
months’  engagement,  but  having  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  retire,  and  being  in 
a  position  to  regard  with  indifference 
even  so  tempting  a  bait,  he  declined  it. 
His  farewell  benefit  took  place  at  Covent 
Garden  on  May  31,  1832,  and  Hamlet, 
the  part  he  had  chosen  for  his  ///h/Z  at 
the  Haymarket  twenty-five  years  before, 
he  selected  to  take  his  final  leave  of  the 
London  public.  In  honor  to  him,  Ma¬ 
thews  appeared  as  Polonius,  Macready 
as  the  Ghost.  So  great  was  the  demand 
for  places  that  the  orchestra  was  con¬ 
verted  into  stalls,  an  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  thing  in  those  days  of  an  unin¬ 
vaded  pit.  The  receipts  were  ;^643,  and 
;^8i  were  returned  to  those  who  were 
unable  to  find  even  standing  room. 

The  following  account  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  is  copied  from  the  ‘  Examiner,’  for 
June  3,  1832  : 

“  Mr.  Young  took  his  farewell  of  the  stage 
by  performing  for  his  benefit  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  a  house  liter¬ 
ally  crammed.  The  noise  arising  from  the 
uneasiness  occasioned  by  this  close  packing 
prevented  a  considerable  portion  of  the  play 
being  heard  ;  but  the  last  performance  of  this 
accomplished  actor  was,  notwithstanding, 
greeted  with  every  manifestation  of  applause. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy,  Mr.  Young 
delivered  his  farewell  address.  He  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  great  and  continuous 
kindness  shown  him  by  the  public  for  five- 
and-twenty  years.  He  had  shared  their  ap¬ 
plause  with  a  Kemble,  a  Siddons,  a  Cooke, 
and  an  O’Neil,  and  still  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
theatrical  life  found  himself  cheered  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  approbation.  It  had  been  asked 
why  he  retired  from  the  stage  while  still  in  the 
possession  of  all  his  faculties  unimpaired.  ‘  I 
will  give  you  mv  motives,’  he  said,  ’although 
I  do  not  know  that  you  will  receive  them  as 
reasons  ;  but  reason  and  feelingare  not  always 
cater-cousins.  I  feel  the  excitement  and  toil 
of  my  profession  weigh  more  heavily  upon 
me  than  formerly;  and  if  my  qualifications  are 
unimpaired  so  1  would  have  them  remain.  I 
know  that  they  were  never  worthy  of  the  ap¬ 
probation  with  which  you  honored  them  ;  but 
such  as  they  are  I  am  unwilling  to  continue 
before  my  patrons  until  I  can  ofler  them  only 
tarnished  metal.  Permit  me  then  to  hope 
that  on  quitting  this  place  I  am  honorably 
dismissed  into  the  bosom  of  private  life,  and 
that  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  kindly  wishes 
of  all  to  whom  1  now  respectfully  and  grate¬ 
fully  say — Farewell.’  ” 


He  survived  his  retirement  twenty-four 
years,  dying  in  1856,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-nine.  A  letter  written  to 
his  son  by  a  lady  who  knew  him  well, 
thus  eloquently  and  pathetically  describes 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  : 

”  His  gifts  and  accomplishments  were  vari¬ 
ous.  His  musical  taste,  his  melodious  voice, 
his  wide  range  of  anecdote,  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  life, his  humorous  power  of  f>or- 
traying  character,  his  arch,  droll,  waggish 
ways  and  stories,  lent  to  his  companionship  a 
charm,  which  rendered  him  a  desired  guest  in 
many  of  the  stateliest  houses  of  our  aristoc¬ 
racy,  where  young  men  and  maidens  would 
gather  round  him  eagerly  :  the  one  to  discuss 
the  incidents  of  the  ‘  run,’  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  dogs  and  horses  (for  your  father, 
as  you  know,  rode  well  and  delighted  in  the 
chase) ;  the  other  to  beg  for  hints  over  their 
song-books,  and  to  listen  to  his  exquisite  reci¬ 
tations  ;  while  all  of  every  age  and  degree 
could  thoroughly  enjoy  the  waggery  of  his 
spirits,  and  join  in  the  laughter  called  forth  by 
his  innocent  peculiarities.  He  had  a  some¬ 
what  stately  manner,  tinged  no  doubt  by  the 
old  dramatic  element,  which  was  so  pro¬ 
nounced  in  him — and  so  far  he  was  certainly 
artificial — but  this  was  eagerly  distinguished 
from  his  true  nature,  so  that  it  only  imparted 
a  kind  of  grotesque  flavor  to  his  quaint,  and 
sometimes  grandiloquent,  treatment  of  trifles. 
As  time  ran  on,  and  the  black  hair  became 
silvered,  and  the  Roman  features  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  their  classic  sternness,  and  the  well- 
balanced  figure  began  to  stoop,  a  deeper  ten¬ 
derness  and  seriousness  gave  new  interest  to 
his  character.  Naturally  he  had  a  devout 
frame  of  mind  ;  and  now  he  declined  reading 
any  of  the  lighter  literature  of  the. day,  and 
confined  himself  to  meditation  on  the  sublimer 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  heart  of  a  little  child.  .  .  .  His  person 
was  well  known  at  Brighton,  where  he  passed 
the  decline  of  his  days.  Friends  in  plenty 
clustered  round  his  couch,  or  gladly  sat  with 
him  in  the  gloaming,  as  he  hummed  his  songs 
of  the  olden  time,  for  his  piano  was  a  never- 
failing  resource,  a  beloved  companion  up  to 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  death.  He  had  a 
faithful  heart  for  humble  friends,  and  those 
who  had  known  him  through  his  upward 
career  were  cherished  by  him  to  the  last,  and  re¬ 
membered  in  his  parting  bequests.  Many  were 
the  acts  of  large  and  thoughtful  liberality  that 
signalised  his  life  throughout  long  years,  and 
which  became  known  only  when  infirmity  and 
failing  memory  obliged  him  to  lean  on  others 
as  his  almoners.  By  the  side  of  his  sick  bed 
stood  a  little  mahogany  table  with  an  ever- 
opening  drawer,  into  which  the  large  white 
hand  would  be  thrust  as  oft  as  any  tale  of  sor¬ 
row  or  application  for  help  reached  his  ears. 
*  What  will  ye  have  ?’  was  the  only  question 
asked,  and  out  came  the  gold  and  silver  with¬ 
out  stint ;  and  *  Mind  ye  let  me  know  when  ye 
want  more  for  the  poor  creatures !  ’  was  sure 
to  be  his  parting  injunction.  ...  I  have  often 
wished  that  Gainsborough  or  Sir  Joshua  could 
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have  drawn  him  as  he  sat  in  his  richly  bro¬ 
caded  dressing-gown  and  black  velvet  cap, 
with  the  dark  eyes  gleaming  from  beneath  the 
great  ej’ebrows  ;  the  snowy  hair,  and  grave 
serene  mouth  firmly  closed,  until  some  sally 
of  nonsense  from  one  of  his  grandsons,  or 
some  stray  joke  from  an  odd  nook  in  his  own 
memory,  would  light  up  the  old  face  with  the 
rippling  sunshine  of  mirth,  and  show  how 
light  a  heart  he  carried  beneath  the  burden  of 
fourscore  years.  .  .  .  To  those  who  did,  and 
who  count  it  a  joy  for  ever  to  have  loved  and 
been  loved  by  nim,  I  commend  his  dear  mem* 
ory.  He  wore  the  grand  old  name  of  gentle¬ 
man  unsullied  to  the  end,  and  died  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  years  beloved,  honored,  and 
lamented.” 


Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  love 
of  fun,  and  of  that  practical  joking  which 
was  one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of 
the  time.  He  was  always  abusing  Mead¬ 
ows,  who  resided  at  Bamsbury,  for  living 
so  far  from  the  theatre,  and  every  time 
they  met  it  was,  “  Well,  Meadows,  where 
do  you  live  now  ?”  One  day  he  was 
riding  towards  Regent  Street,  when  he 
saw  the  comedian  in  front  of  him.  Rais¬ 
ing  his  voice  (and  it  was  a  most  powerful 
organ)  he  shouted  out,  “  Meadows,  where 
do  you  live  ?”  At  No.  —  Belgrave 
Square,”  cried  out  the  actor,  and  quick 
as  lightning  disappeared  up  Jermyn 
Street,  “  before,”  says  Blanche,  to  whose 
‘  Recollections  ’  we  are  indebted  for  this 
anecdote,  “  an  emphatic  impeachment  of 
his  veracity  rolled  like  thunder  over  the 
heads  of  the  amazed,  but  amused  pedes¬ 
trians  from  Waterloo  Place  to  Piccaidilly.” 
“The  last  time  he  called  upon  me 
(Blanche),  he  left  his  card,  upon  which 
was  inscribed,  ‘  ’Tis  I,  my  lord,  the  early 
village  cock !  ’  ” 

He  was  received  as  a  guest  at  the 
houses  of  the  highest  aristocracy.  Once 
while  hunting  (his  favorite  exercise)  with 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  picked  up  insensible.  That 
night  he  was  to  play  ‘  King  John,’  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  play  had  to  be 
changed.  But  nevertheless  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ‘  Morning  Chronicle,’  next 
day,  an  elaborate  critique,  which  pro¬ 
nounced  an  unqualified  condemnation 
upon  the  performance.  W'e  have  heard 
of  similar  cases,  even  in  this  enlightened 
era.  He  was  an  especial  favorite  with 
Lord  Essex.  They  were  so  much  to¬ 
gether,  and  on  such  intimate  terms,  that 
Poole,  being  asked  what  Englishmen  he 
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had  seen  in  Paris,  replied,  “  Only  Lord 
Young  and  Mr.  Essex.” 

In  his  life  and  habits  he  was  most  abste¬ 
mious.  His  son  tells  us  that  he  subsisted 
one  whole  season  upon  carrot  soup,  and 
a  pint  of  porter  per  day,  another,  upon 
two  mutton  chops,  bread,  and  a  pint  of 
dry  sherry.  W’riting  from  Dublin  during 
one  of  his  engagements  in  that  city,  he 
says  that  except  on  three  days,  when  he 
dined  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the 
Chancellor,  he  had  been  “  rioting  on 
boiled  fowl,  mashed  potatoes,  and  a  pint 
of  weak  brandy  and  water  per  diem !” 
Living  so  many  years  alone  he  naturally 
acquired  eccentric  habits,  of  some  of 
which  his  son  gives  a  very  amusing  ac¬ 
count  : 

"  He  considered  humidity  the  besetting  sin 
of  our  insular  climate :  and  thought  it  there¬ 
fore  expedient  to  counteract  its  effects  by  sci¬ 
entific  rule.  Ho  had  but  little  scientific 
knowledge,  and  as  I  have  less  than  none,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  define  what  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  ;  but  he  talked  much  of  the  benefits 
of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  means  of  heat. 
The  practical  results  of  his  theory  1  could  un¬ 
derstand  when  I  would  enter  his  bedroom  in 
the  middle  of  July,  at  night-time,  and  see  a 
perfect  furnace  blazing  up  the  chimney ;  his 
bedroom  candle,  lighted,  on  a  chest  of  drawers  ; 
two  wax  candles  lighted  on  the  chimney  ;  two 
lighted  on  his  toilet-table  ;  a  policemen’s  lan¬ 
tern  lighted  for  the  night ;  and  the  handle  of  a 
warming-pan  protruding  from  his  bed  and  re¬ 
maining  there  till  he  was  prepared  to  enter  it.” 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  taste,  he 
preferred  the  town  to  the  country,  loved 
streets  and  shops  and  hated  green  lanes ; 
preferred  adulterated  articles  to  pure 
ones ;  manufactured  champagne  to  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  &:c.  He  had  a  horror 
of  a  home-baked  loaf,  and  never  went 
into  the  country  without  making  a  descent 
upon  a  baker’s  shop,  “  and  filling  the 
carriage  with  white,  vicious  alumy  bread, 
sufficient  to  have  lasted  our  household 
through  a  siege  of  moderate  duration.” 
He  would  never  have  his  fires  lit  with 
any  other  wood  than  certain  prepared 
chips,  covered  iwith  resin,  which  he  car¬ 
ried  about  in  huge  stacks. 

As  an  actor  he  belonged  to  the  classic 
school  of  Kemble,  but  his  style  was  more 
natural  than  that  of  his  master. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,”  says  the  Vicomte 
de  Soligny,  “  what  a  sensation  Young  would 
have  created  had  he  belonged  to  the  F  rench 
instead  of  to  the  English  stage.  With  a  voice 
almost  as  rich,  powerful  and  sonorous  as 
that  of  Talma  ;  action  more  free,  flowing  and 
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various  ;  a  more  expressive  face,  and  a  better 
person,  he  would  hardly  have  been  second  in 
favor  and  attractions  to  that  greatest  of  living 
actors.” 

When  he  and  Kean  acted  together,  the 
contrast  must  have  been  remarkably 
striking;  the  chiselled  face,  fine  figure, 
and  musical  voice  of  Young,  against 
the  gipsy-features,  diminutive  form  and 
hoarse  tones  of  his  rival.  But  one  flash 
of  Edmund’s  marvellous  eyes  could  thrill 
the  audience  more  than  all  the  stately 
finished  elocution  of  the  other.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  has  well  defined  Young’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  his  profession,  when  he  says  (‘  Life 
of  the  Kembles  ’)  he  “  does  not  light  up 
an  era.”  His  name  is  not  associated  in 
our  minds  with  a  new  starting-point  in 
theatrical  annals,  as  that  of  Betterton, 
Garrick,  Kemble,  Kean,  and  even  Mac- 
ready.  But  for  all  that  he  must  have 
been  an  admirable  actor,  even  when 
placed  among  so  many  brilliant  stars  as 
adorned  the  stage  in  his  time.  What  a 
luminary  would  be  such  a  one  now  could 
he  shine  upon  us  !  That  he  had  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  a  true  artist  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  following  anecdote  :  . 

One  day  when  conversing  with  a  friend 
on  the  importance  of  an  actor  possessing 
the  power  of  realising  a  character,  he 
mentioned  that  in  his  early  career  while 


playing  Othello,  the  struggle  in  his  mind 
between  his  love  for  his  wife  and  the 
sense  of  wrong  she  was  supposed  to  have 
done  him  so  overwhelmed  him,  that  after 
smothering  her  he  was  in  such  an  ecstasy 
of  remorse  and  misery,  that  he  flung  him¬ 
self  upon  the  bed,  burst  into  a  paroxysm 
of  tears,  and  was  only  recalled  t^  the  fact 
that  the  murder  he  had  committed  was 
not  a  reality  by  the  rapturous,  applause 
of  the  audience. 

Under  the  date  of  July  5th,  1856, 
Macready  recorded  in  his  diary  : 

'•  Read  with  deep  emotion  the  death  of 
Charles  Mayne  Y oung,  aged  79.  My  struggle 
in  professional  life  was  against  him,  and  for 
several  years  we  were  in  rivalry  together,dislik- 
ing  of  course,  but  still  respecting  one  another. 
I  am  now  the  only  one  left  of  the  men  who  made 
up  the  artistic  constellation  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  news  of  Young’s  death  yesterday  de¬ 
pressed  me  more  than  those  who  had  witnessed 
our  contention  for  the  prize  of  public  favor 
could  have  conceived.  I  had  a  very  sincere 
respect  for  him.  No  two  men  could  have 
differed  more  in  the  character  of  their  minds, 
in  their  tastes,  pursuits  and  dispositions ; 
but  his  prudence,  his  consistency  in  his  own 
peculiar  views,  and  the  uniform  respectability 
of  his  conduct,  engaged  and  held  fast  my  es¬ 
teem  for  him,  from  the  time  that  the  excitable 
feelings  of  immediate  rivalry  had  passed 
away.” 

Temple  Bar. 


THE  RADIOMETER  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 
BY  DR.  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  F.R.S. 


Somewhat  less  than  two  years  ago, 
the  large  assemblage  of  scientific  men 
gathered  at  the  soirh  of  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  was  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  was  altogether  new  and 
strange  to  the  great  majority  of  them. 
In  the  interior  of  a  thin  glass  globe, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  prolonged 
below  into  a  cylindrical  stem  by  which  it 
was  supported  on  a  stand,  Mr.  Crookes 
presented  to  our  view  a  horizontal  cross 
of  four  slender  arms  radiating  at  right  an¬ 
gles  from  a  common  centre ;  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  each  arm  carried  a  thin  disc  about 
the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece,  black  on 
one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  the 
black  sides  all  facing  alike ;  while  be¬ 
neath  the  centre  was  a  pointed  steel  piv¬ 
ot,  resting  on  a  cup  that  formed  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  rod  fixed  into  the  cylindrical 


stem,*  on  which  the  cross  with  its  termi¬ 
nal  discs  was  free  to  revolve  horizontally 
— exactly  after  the  fashion  (in  minia¬ 
ture)  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  cup-anemometer 
for  recording  the  velocity  of  wind.  T.he 
globe,  Mr.  Crookes  informed  us,  had 
been  exhausted  of  air  to  the  utmost  de¬ 
gree  attainable  by  the  ‘  Sprengel  pump  ’ 
as  improved  by  himself,  and  had  been 
then  hermetically  sealed.  Without  any 
other  perceptible  agency  than  the  general 
light  of  the  apartment,  the  cross  slowly 
rotated  horizontally  in  the  direction  of 
the  white  sides  of  the  discs.  When  a 
candle  was  brought  within  a  foot  or  so 


*  In  the  Radiometer  as  now  constructed,  the 
arms  radiate  from  an  inverted  cup,  which  rests 
upon  the  pointed  pivot — an  arrangement  that 
is  in  many  respects  more  convenient. 
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of  the  globe,  the  rotation  became  much 
quicker.  When  the  candle  was  approxi¬ 
mated  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  globe,  the  cross  spun  rapidly  round. 
And  when  a  piece  of  magnesium  wire 
was  burned  close  to  it,  the  rapidity  of 
the  rotation  became  so  great  that  the 
discs  could  no  longer  be  separately  dis¬ 
tinguished  ! 

The  effect  was  not  perceptibly  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  interposition,  between  the 
globe  and  the  candle  or  other  source  of 
light,  of  a  glass  trough  containing  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum,  which,  while  transparent  to 
light,  stops  a  large  part  of  the  radiant 
heat  which  accompanies  it.  And — what 
was  yet  more  remarkable — if,  while  the 
cross  was  rotating  rapidly  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  candle  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  was  made 
to  play  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the 
rotation  was  checked  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner;  the  cross  being,  as  it  were, 
pulled  up  with  a  jerking  action,  much  as 
when  the  swinging  of  a  compass-needle 
is  stopped  by  the  attraction  of  a  magnet 
brought  near  it.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  spirit-lamp  was  withdrawn,  the 
candle  remaining  where  it  was,  the  rota¬ 
tion  commenced  anew  as  the  globe  cooled. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising,  then,  that  a 
general  impression  should  have  at  once 
prevailed  that  a  capital  discovery  had 
been  made — that  of  the  mechanical 
action  of  light ;  which,  though  not  indi¬ 
cating  the  existence  of  a  new  force  in 
nature,  showed  that  the  most  universally 
diffused  of  all  forces,  next  to  gravitation, 
has  a  mode  of  action  which  was  previ¬ 
ously  not  merely  unknown,  but  altogether 
unsuspected.  And  this  impression  was 
not  confined  to  those  who  had  only  a 
general  acquaintance  with  Physical  Op¬ 
tics  ;  for  it  was  shared  by  the  greatest 
masters  of  that  department  of  science, 
who  had  follow’ed  the  course  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  researches  on  which  Mr. 
Crookes  had  been  for  some  time  engaged, 
and  of  which  this  discovery  was  the  cul¬ 
mination. 

The  origin  of  these  researches  was 
rather  singular.  In  the  course  of  the 
w'eighings  made  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  de¬ 
termine  the  atomic  weight  of  the  new 
metal  thallium,  his  discovery  of  which 
by  spectrum  analysis  had  acquired  for 
him  deserved  distinction  as  a  chemist,  he 
noticed  that  when  the  balance  was  en¬ 


closed  in  a  case,  and  the  substance 
weighed  was  of  a  temperature  higher  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  air  and  appara¬ 
tus,  there  was  an  interference  with  the 
due  action  of  the  balance,  which  seemed 
attributable  to  the  currents  set  up  in  the 
air  within  the  case  by  the  inequality  of 
its  temperature.  Experiments  were  then 
made  to  render  the  action  more  sensi¬ 
ble,  so  as  to  discover  and  eliminate 
sources  of  error ;  and  in  the  course 
of  these  it  was  discovered  that  when 
a  small  light  body  is  delicately  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  most  perfect  vacuum 
that  can  be  produced,  it  is  repelled 
by  radiant  heat  or  light,  although  the 
same  body  suspended  in  the  same  ves¬ 
sel,  from  which  the  air  has  not  been 
exhausted,  seems  attracted  by  the  same 
radiant  force.  This  can  be  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  suspending  a  bar  of  pith  by  a  fibre 
of  cocoon-silk  within  a  glass  globe,  so  as 
to  constitute  what  is  known  as  a  ‘  bal¬ 
ance  of  torsion,’  and  subjecting  one  end 
of  this  bar  to  the  influence  of  heat. 
When  the  globe  is  full  of  air,  the  warmed 
end  of  the  bar  swings  towards  the  source 
of  heat ;  but  when  the  globe  has  been 
thoroughly  exhausted  and  hermetically 
sealed,  the  bar  is  made  to  swing  away  to 
the  extent  of  90“,  by  merely  touching 
with  the  finger  the  part  of  the  globe  near 
one  of  its  extremities ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  follows  a  piece  of  ice  as 
a  suspended  needle  follows  a  magnet. 
These  contrary  effects  are  very  strikingly 
shown  when  two  similar  globes,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  pith-bar  suspended  in  it,  but  the 
one  full  of  air  and  the  other  exhausted, 
are  placed  side  by  side ;  and  a  hot  glass 
rod  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  ice 
on  the  other,  are  moved  round  each  in 
succession.  For  the  bar  in  the  unex¬ 
hausted  globe  behaves  exactly  with  the 
heated  rod  as  the  bar  in  the  exhausted 
globe  does  with  the  ice ;  and  the  bar  in 
the  unexhausted  globe  behaves  with  the 
ice  exactly  as  the  bar  in  the  exhausted 
globe  behaves  with  the  heated  rod. 
Again,  when  a  candle  is  brought  within 
al^ut  two  inches  of  a  well-exhausted 
globe,  the  pith-bar  begins  to  oscillate 
backwards  and  forwards,  its  swing  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  until  its  position  is  re¬ 
versed  ;  and  when  the  ‘  dead  centre  ’  has 
been  passed,  it  revolves  continuously, 
until  the  torsion  of  the  suspended  fibre 
offers  a  sufficient  resistance  to  prevent 
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any  further  movement  in  the  same  direc-  that  the  black  should  be  the  ‘  driving  ’  side 
tion.  A  contrary  revolution  then  begins,  of  the  discs,  since  it  might  have  been  an- 
which  proceeds  as  far  in  the  opposite  di-  ticipated  that  the  mechanical  action  of 
rection  ;  the  alternating  series  of  revolu-  light  would  manifest  itself  in  pushing 
tions  being  kept  up  as  long  as  the  candle  away  the  surface  from  which  its  rays  are 
burns.  reflected,  and  that  the  surface  into  which 

A  still  more  sensitive  apparatus  of  the  they  are  absorbed  would  move  towards 
like  kind  was  afterwards  devised  by  Mr.  the  source  from  which  the  rays  emanate. 
Crookes,  in  which  two  discs  of  pith  were  In  subsequent  communications  to  the 
attached  to  the  extremities  of  a  very  slen-  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Crookes  committed 
der  glass  rod,  and  this  was  suspended  himself  explicitly  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
horizontally  by  a  fine  fibre  of  spun  glass;  Radiometer  (to  which  he  also  gave  the 
the  whole  being  hermetically  sealed  with-  name  of  ‘  light-mill ’)  is  driven  hy  light, 
in  a  glass  vessel  of  suitable  form,  from  the  mechanical  effect  of  which  he  assumed 
which  the  air  was  removed  as  completely  to  be  proportional  to  its  illuminating 
as  possible.  The  advantage  of  suspend-  power ;  so  that  an  exact  measurement  of 
ing  the  beam  by  a  glass  fibre  lies  in  its  the  former  would  furnish  an  equally  ex¬ 
elasticity  ;  which  is  so  perfect,  that,  how-  act  measurement  of  the  latter.  And 
ever  much  the  fibre  may  have  been  twist-  thus,  as  a  Thermometer,  which  measures 
ed,  the  beam  always  returns  accurately  heat  by  its  physical  action  in  producing 
to  zero  when  free  to  do  so.  And  by  expansion,  is  a  far  more  trustworthy  in¬ 
drawing  out  the  fibre  to  the  requisite  de-  strument  than  the  human  hand,  the  ac- 
gree  of  fineness,  this  ‘  torsion-balance  ’  tion  of  heat  upon  which  gives  rise  to  a 
may  be  made  of  any  degree  of  sensitive-  sensation  that  is  not  capable  of  precise 
ness  that  may  be  required  ;  one  which  measurement  and  may  be  altogether  de- 
was  used  in  Mr.  Crookes’s  subsequent  ceptive, — so,  he  contended,  the  Radiom- 
experiments  being  so  delicate  as  to  turn  eter,  which  measures  light  by  its  physical 
\.o  the  millionth  of  a  grain.  power  of  repulsion,  is  a  far  more  exact 

From  this  form  of  apparatus,  the  tran-  photometer  than  any  which  depends  upon 
sition  was  obvious  to  one  in  which  the  the  physiological  action  of  light  upon  the 
arms,  instead  of  being  susi>ended  by  a  retina. 

fibre,  should  rest  on  a  point,  so  as  to  be  For  the  absolute  measurement  of  the 
free  to  rotate  continuously  in  either  di-  repulsive  force  exerted  by  radiation,  Mr. 
rection  ;  and  thus  originated  the  Radi-  Crookes  employed  the  delicate  torsion- 
ometer, — the  name  given  to  it  by  Mr.  balance  already  described ;  and  found 
Crookes  being  intended  to  express  its  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  light  of  a 
action  as  a  measurer  of  the  mechanical  candle  at  jtwelve  inches’  distance,  acting 
power  directly  exerted  by  that  Radiant  on  two  square  inches  of  surface,  to  be 
Energy  which  had  been  previously  known  444  millionths  of  a  grain.  This  he  called 
to  manifest  itself  only  under  the  forms  ‘  weighing  a  beam  of  light.’  In  his  sub- 
of  Light,  Heat,  and  Actinism  (orchemi-  sequent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
cal  agency).  This  was  the  sense  in  he  stated  it  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
which  its  phenomena  were  brought  under  ments,  that  the  radiant  energy  of  the 
discussion  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Sun  equals  that  of  1,000  candles  at  twelve 
Royal  Society  next  following  the  first  inches’  distance,  its  mechanical  power 
exhibition  of  the  radiometer ;  and  so  upon  two  square  inches  of  surface  being 
demonstrative  did  these  seem  to  be  of  thus  equal  to  444  thousandths  of  a  grain. 
‘  K  Repulsion  resulting  from  Radiation  '  This  is  equivalent  to  about  32  grains  per 
(the  title  of  Mr.  Crookes’s  memoir),  that  square  foot,  to  2  cwt.  per  acre,  to  57  tons 
no  one  of  the  eminent  Physicists  present  per  square  mile,  or  to  nearly  3,000,000,000 
on  the  occasion  called  his  interpretation  tons  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  globe 
of  them  in  question ;  Professor  Stokes,  — sufficient  to  ‘  knock  the  earth  out  of 
in  particular,  confining  himself  to  the  its  orbit  if  it  came  upon  it  suddenly,’  and 
statement  that  such  mechanical  action  to  ‘  drive  the  globe  into  space  if  it  were 
must  lie  the  Undulatory  Theory,  not  counteracted  by  the  force  of  gravita- 

which  deals  only  with  light  as  light — i.e.  tion.’  But,  as  Mr.  Crookes  considerate- 
as  producing  visual  phenomena.  But  it  ly  added,  ‘  it  must  be  remembered  that 
was  noticed  by  several  as  anomalous,  our  earth  is  not  a  lamp-blacked  body  en- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6  41 
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closed  in  a  glass  case ;  nor  is  its  shape  would  be  proportional  to  their  iiluminat- 
such  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  surface  ing  action,  which  we  know  perfectly  wel 
with  the  minimum  of  weight.’  not  to  be  the  case, — the  gas  flame,  as 

For  comparative  estimates,  however,  everyone  knows,  having  a  much  greater 
Mr.  Crookes  devised  another  form  of  heating  power  than  the  candle  flame,  in 
‘  torsion-balance,’  in  which  one  half  of  proportion  to  the  light  it  gives, 
the  pith-bar  was  blacked  and  the  other  The  same  form  of  ‘  torsion-balance  ’ 
left  white,  so  that,  when  the  whole  was  was  employed  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  deter- 
subjected  to  a  broad  beam  of  light,  the  mine  the  relative  effects  of  the  interposi- 
bar  would  be  made  to  swing  by  its  differ-  tion  of  screens  of  different  kinds.  Thus, 
ent  action  on  the  white  and  on  the  black  a  deflection  to  180°  being  produced  by 
surfaces.  This  bar  being  made  to  carry  a  candle  at  three  feet  distance,  its  amount 
a  mirror  and  a  small  magnet,  its  slightest  was  reduced  to  161°  by  the  interposition 
deflection  from  the  N.  and  S.  zero  could  of  a  screen  of  yellow  glass,  to  128°  by  a 
be  detected,  by  the  movement  of  a  spot  screen  of  red  glass,  and  to  102°  and  ioi° 
of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  along  respectively  by  screens  of  blue  and  green 
a  graduated  scale  ;  whilst  the  mechanical  glass.  A  far  more  potent  effect,  how- 
force  required  to  produce  any  degree  of  ever,  was  produced  by  the  interposition 
deflection  could  be  very  exactly  estimat-  of  a  glass  trough  containing  water,  which 
ed.  the  apparatus  being  made  more  or  brought  down  the  deflection  to  47°, 
less  sensitive,  as  desired,  by  the  use  of  a  whilst  a  screen  formed  of  a  plate  of 
controlling  magnet  on  the  outside.  The  alum  reduced  it  to  27°.  As  the  absorp- 
results  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  tion  of  the  luminous  rays  in  passing 
served  to  show  the  photometric  value  of  through  such  transparent  media  must 
this  apparatus,  when  lights  of  the  same  have  been  very  slight,  whilst  they  prac- 
kind  were  compared  ;  the  amount  of  de-  tically  cut  oft  the  rays  of  ‘  dark  heat,’ 
flection  produced  by  the  light  of  the  this  marked  reduction  would  seem  main- 
same  standard  candle  at  different  dis-  ly  attributable  to  the  abstraction  of  the 
tances  being  obviously  conformable  to  latter ;  but,  strong  in  his  conviction  of 
the  law  of  inverse  squares,  whilst  the  effect  the  immediate  mechanical  effect  pro¬ 
of  two  such  candles  placed  side  by  side  duced  by  radiation,  Mr.  Crookes  thus 
was  found  to  be  practically  double  that  of  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  it :  ‘  There 
a  single  candle,  and  that  of  three  candles  is  no  real  difference  between  heat  and 
practically  triple.  Again,  when  a  candle  light ;  all  we  can  take  account  of  is  dif- 
was  placed  on  either  side  of  the  apparatus  ference  of  wave-length,  and  a  ray  of  a 
and  equidistant  from  it,  so  that  each  definite  refrangibility  cannot  be  split  up 
would  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  other,  into  two  rays,  one  being  heat  and  one 
the  index-spot  of  light  remained  at  zero  ;  light.  Take,  for  instance,  a  ray  of  dcfi- 
but  by  shading  one  or  other  of  the  can-  nite  refrangibility  in  the  red.  Falling 
dies,  the  index-spot  was  made  to  fly  off  on  a  thermometer  it  shows  the  action  of 
to  the  extremity  of  the  scale.  heat ;  on  a  thermopile  it  produces  an 

This  arrangement  afforded  a  ready  electric  current ;  to  the  eye  it  appears  as 
means  of  comparing  the  Radiant  Energy  light  and  color  ;  on  a  photographic  plate 
of  different  sources  of  light.  Thus,  if  a  it  causes  chemical  action ;  and  on  the 
‘  standard  candle’  was  placed  on  one  side  suspended  pith  it  causes  motion.’  Now, 
at  a  distance  of  48  inches,  and  a  gas-  so  far  as  Light,  Heat,  and  Chemical  ac- 
burner  on  the  other  was  found  to  bring  tion  are  concerned,  this  mode  of  express- 
the  index-spot  to  zero  when  removed  to  ing  their  relations  is  undoubtedly  that 
a  distance  of  113  inches,  their  relative  which  all  physicists  now  accept;  these 
motor  powers  would  be  as  48*  to  113* —  agencies  being  regarded,  not  as  separate 
that  is,  the  radiant  energy  of  the  gas-  and  distinct,  but  as  different  manifesta- 
burner  was  equal  to  that  of  5^  candles,  tions  of  that  one  physical  action  which 
But  it  was  as  pure  an  assumption  on  Mr.  constitutes  Radiation.  This  action,  ac 
Crookes’s  part  to  affirm  that  the  median-  cording  to  the  undulatory  theory,  con- 
ical  action  exerted  by  two  flames  of  dif-  sists  in  the  propagation,  through  an 
ferent  kinds  would  measure  their  relative  ethereal  medium,  of  systems  of  waves  of 
illuminating  powers,  as  it  would  have  different  lengths ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of 
been  to  say  that  their  heating  action  this  difference  that  their  direction  is  more 
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or  less  altered  by  refraction,  the  longest 
waves  being  least,  and  the  shortest  most 
deflected  by  passing  through  the  prism 
The  solar  beam  is  the  composite  result¬ 
ant  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  these  un¬ 
dulations.  When  falling  on  het  eye  it 
excites  the  sensation  of  colorless  light ; 
when  falling  on  the  hand  it  affects  us 
with  the  sensation  of  w'armth  ;  when  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  it 
causes  the  expansion  of  the  mercury ; 
and  when  falling  on  a  photographic  sur¬ 
face  it  produces  chemical  change.  But 
when  made  to  pass  through  a  prism,  it  is 
decomposed  not  only  into  that  succession 
of  color-bands,  formed  by  rays  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  refrangibility,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  luminous  spectrum  ;  but  into 
two  other  successions  of  rays,  one  of 
much  lo^uer  and  the  other  of  much  higher 
refrangibility,  which  lie  beyond  the  two 
ends  of  the  luminous  spectrum. 

These  dark  rays  are  not  recognisable 
by  the  eye,  because  the  retina  is  no  more 
sensible  to  them  than  the  ordinary  cuta¬ 
neous  surface  is  to  luminous  impressions ; 
but  their  heating  power  can  be  measured 
by  a  thermometer  or  a  thermopile,  and 
their  chemical  power  by  the  action  they 
excite  on  a  photographically  prepared 
surface.  The  Heating  power  is  thus 
found  to  attain  its  maximum  a  little  out¬ 
side  the  red  end  of  the  color-spectrum  ; 
and  from  that  point  it  progressively  di¬ 
minishes  towards  the  violet  end  of  the 
luminous  spectrum,  beyond  which  it  is 
scarcely  traceable ;  whilst  it  diminishes 
in  the  contrary  direction  also,  until  it 
dies  out  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  maximum  on  one  side,  as  that  at 
which  the  violet  lies  on  the  other.  The 
Illuminating  power  has  its  maximum  in 
the  yellow  band  of  the  spectrum,  and 
shows  a  gradual  reduction  towards  the 
violet  end,  a  more  rapid  towards  the  red. 
The  Chemical  power,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  its  maximum  in  the  violet  band  ;  and 
whilst  it  gradually  diminishes  towards 
the  red  end  of  the  luminous  spectrum, 
beyond  which  it  is  scarcely  traceable,  it 
diminishes  at  about  the  same  rate  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  dying  out  at  nearly 
the  same  distance  from  the  maximum  on 
one  side,  as  that  at  which  the  red  lies  on 
the  other.  Thus  while  the  rays  of  low 
refrangibility,  whose  wave-length  exceeds 
812  millionths  of  a  millimetre,  are  char¬ 
acterised  almost  exclusively  by  their 


heating  power,  and  those  of  high  refrang¬ 
ibility,  whose  wave-length  is  less  than 
400  millionths  of  a  millimetre,  are  char¬ 
acterised  almost  exclusively  by  their 
chemical  power,  the  rays  of  medium  re¬ 
frangibility,  whose  wave-lengths  are  be¬ 
tween  400  and  800  millionths  of  a  milli¬ 
metre,  combine  these  with  illuminating 
power,  in  proportions  varying  with  their 
respective  wave-lengths.  But  there  is  no 
more  reason,  as  Mr.  Crookes  has  justly 
remarked,  for  attributing  these  several 
effects  to  different  rays,  than  there  is  for 
hypothetically  splitting  up  the  element 
iron  (for  example)  into  a  number  of  com¬ 
ponents,  of  which  one  gives  its  specific 
gravity,  a  second  its  chemical  reactions, 
a  third  its  magnetic  properties,  and  so  on. 

But  to  the  Mr/rir  attributes  of  Radiation 
universally  recognised  by  Physicists,  Mr. 
Crookes  proposes  (in  the  passage  already 
cited)  to  add  a  fourth,  the  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  electric  current  in  a  thermo¬ 
pile;  and  a  fifth, power  of  producing 
mechanical  motion  when  acting  on  light 
bodies  freely  suspended  in  a  vacuum. 
Now  the  notion  that  radiation  directly 
excites  the  electric  current  of  a  thermo¬ 
pile,  is  one  (I  apprehend)  which  no  well- 
informed  Physicist  would  endorse ;  for 
(as  the  name  of  the  instrument  implies) 
it  is  by  the  disturbance  of  the  thermal 
equilibrium  between  the  two  metals  of 
which  it  is  composed,  that  the  electric 
current  is  produced.  And  since  this  dis¬ 
turbance  may  be  produced  in  a  variety 
of  ways  (as  by  friction  or  conduction), 
and  the  potency  of  the  electric  current  is 
strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
that  disturbance,  there  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  for  attributing  to  radiation  any  other 
power  of  exciting  an  electric  current, 
than  that  which  it  exerts  mediately 
through  its  power  of  heating  the  thermo¬ 
pile.  And  the  question  which,  after  the 
first  shock  of  novelty  paissed  off,  has 
greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  Physicists, 
is  whether  the  mechanical  motion,  also, 
is  not  an  intermediate  effect  of  some  one 
of  the  previously  known  forms  of  radiant 
energy  ; — that  which  first  suggests  itself 
beiog  the  action  of  Heat  upon  that  re¬ 
sidual  vapor  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
get  rid  entirely  by  any  means  at  present 
known. 

This  idea  very  early  occurred  to  some 
of  the  distinguished  Physicists  who  took 
most  interest  in  the  experiments  first 
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communicated  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  the 
Royal  Society.  I  more  than  once  con¬ 
versed  with  Wheatstone  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  expressed  a  very  strong  belief  that 
the  swinging  round  of  the  pith-bar  was 
due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  thermal 
equilibrium  in  the  residual  vapor,  dwell¬ 
ing  very  strongly  upon  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  perfect  vacuum,  since 
‘  even  glass,’  he  said  very  emphatically, 

‘  would  give  off  a  vapor,  if  all  other  vapor 
were  withdrawn.’  On  the  other  hand, 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
British  mathematical  Physicists,  whose 
opinions  I  had  the  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  from  themselves,  were  dis[>osed  to 
concur  with  Mr.  Crookes  in  regarding 
the  repulsion  of  the  heated  end  of  the 
pith-bar  as  an  immediate  effect  of  Radi¬ 
ant  Energy ;  dwelling  especially  on  the 
fact,  that  the  repulsion  was  stronger  in 
proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the 
vacuum,  from  which  it  seemed  fair  to 
infer  that  it  would  be  most  strongly  man¬ 
ifested  in  2iperfect  vacuum  (if  such  could 
by  p>ossibility  be  obtained),  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  entire  removal  of  mechan¬ 
ical  resistance  (save  the  friction  of  the 
pivot)  to  the  rotation  of  the  mill. 

Now,  since  our  belief  in  Newton’s 
First  Laiv  of  Motion  has  no  other  experi¬ 
ential  basis  than  the  fact,  that,  the  more 
completely  we  can  eliminate  friction  and 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  longer  is 
the  persistence  of  motion  in  a  body  once 
put  in  movement,  provided  that  no  op¬ 
posing  force  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
this  argument  for  the  directness  of  Radi¬ 
ant  Repulsion  seemed  alike  valid  and 
cogent.  We  shall  presently  see,  however, 
that  it  proves  fallacious  when  brought  to 
an  experimental  test  of  greater  delicacy. 

The  doctrine  propounded  by  Mr. 
Crookes  was  first  explicitly  called  in 
question  in  a  communication  made  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  i8th  of  June, 
1874,  by  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds; 
who  maintained  that,  on  the  kinetic  the¬ 
ory  of  gases  (which  represents  any  gase¬ 
ous  substance  as  consisting  of  molecules 
constantly  in  motion  at  great  velocities), 
the  effect  on  the  torsion- balance  is  really 
due  to  alternate  evaporation  of  vapor 
from,  and  its  condensation  at,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pith ;  evaporation  producing 
a  reactionary  force  equivalent  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  pressure  on  the  heated  surface, 
whilst  condensation  must  be  attended 


with  a  force  equivalent  to  a  diminution 
of  pressure  over  the  cooling  surface. 
Thus,  when  the  heat  radiated  from  the 
lamp  falls  on  the  pith,  its  temperature 
will  rise,  and  any  moisture  on  it  will  be¬ 
gin  to  evaporate,  thus  generating  a  me¬ 
chanical  force  which  will  drive  the  pith 
from  the  lamp.  Conversely,  when  a  piece 
of  ice  is  brought  near,  the  temperature 
of  the  pith  will  be  reduced,  causing  a 
condensation  of  vapor  which  will  cause 
the  pith  to  move  toioards  the  ice.  When 
the  two  arms  of  the  pith-bar  are  un¬ 
equally  exposed  to  heat,  the  evaporation 
will  be  greatest  in  that  which  is  nearest 
the  lamp  ;  and  this  is  driven  away,  there¬ 
fore,  until  the  force  on  the  other  arm  be¬ 
comes  equal,  after  which  the  bar  will 
come  to  rest,  unless  the  momentum  it 
has  acquired  in  swinging  carries  it  fur¬ 
ther. 

I  In  a  subsequent  communication  (March 
23,  1876)  Professor  O.  Reynolds  applied 
a  similar  doctrine  to  the  continuous  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  light-mill maintaining, 
from  theoretical  considerations,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  reactionary  forces,  or  ‘  h#*at 
reactions,’  whenever  heat  is  communicat¬ 
ed  from  a  surface  to  a  gas,  and  vice  rersd; 
and  showing  that  there  is  enough  resid¬ 
ual  air  in  the  best  exhausted  globe  to 
enable  an  amount  of  force  to  be  thus 
developed,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  rotation  of  its  contained  mill.  This 
explanation  obviously  implies  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  reactionary  force,  communicat¬ 
ed  by  the  intervening  gas,  between  the 
discs  of  the  mill  and  the  enclosing  glass ; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  reaction  was 
experimentally  proved  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  first  devised  by  Dr.  Schus¬ 
ter  and  subsequently  improved  on  by 
Mr.  Crookes.  A  Radiometer,  on  whose 
arms  a  magnet  is  fixed,  is  floated  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  round  which  four  can¬ 
dles  are  fixed,  so  as  to  keep  the  mill  in 
rotation.  When  a  powerful  magnet  is 
brought  near  the  outside  of  the  globe, 
the  arms  immediately  stop ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  globe  begins  to  revolve 
slowly  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  candles 
bum,  and  the  arms  remain  fixed  by  the 
magnet.  When  the  magnet  is  removed, 
the  •  mill  ’  begins  to  rotate  in  its  original 
direction,  and  the  glass  envelope  quickly 
comes  to  rest. 

Now,  as  the  existence  of  a  reactionary 
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force,  which  seems  unmistakably  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  experiment,  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
‘  mill  ’  is  driven  round  by  the  immediate 
mechanical  impulse  of  radiation,  whilst 
it  is  exactly  what  would  be  anticipated  if 
the  radiant  energy  acts  calorihcally  on 
the  residual  gas,  a  very  strong  support  is 
obviously  afforded  to  the  latter  interpre¬ 
tation.  And  hence,  although  Physicists 
may  differ  as  to  the  precise  manner  in 
which  the  unequal  heating  of  the  discs 
produces  the  movement,*  there  is  now,  I 
believe,  a  very  general  accordance  in  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  real  modus 
operandi  of  the  Radiant  Energy ;  so 
that,  instead  of  either  a  ‘  new  force,’  or  a 
‘  new  mode  of  force,’  we  have  simply  a 
well-known  mode  of  force  acting  under 
peculiar  conditions. 

This  conclusion  derives  very  striking 
confirmation  from  two  of  Mr.  Crookes’s 
more  recent  experiments,  which  seem  to 
possess  a  crucial  value.  Having  still 
further  improved  his  ‘  Sprengel  pump,’ 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  the  exhaustion 
of  his  globe  to  a  yet  greater  degree  than 
before,  so  that  its  internal  condition  more 
nearly  approaches  a  perfect  vacuum. 
Now,  while  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the 
‘  mill  ’  at  first  increases  with  the  degree 
of  attenuation  of  the  gaseous  atmosphere 
in  which  it  moves,  and  ought,  on  Mr. 
Crookes’s  original  principle,  to  go  on  in¬ 
creasing,  it  is  found  to  attain  its  maxi¬ 
mum  at  a  certain  degree  of  exhaustion, 
and,  when  the  exhaustion  is  carried 
beyond  that  degree,  to  undergo  a  re¬ 
tardation  ;  and  this  can  scarcely  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  any  other  way,  than  on 
the  supposition  that  the  mechanical  pow¬ 
er  exerted  by  the  disturbance  of  thermal 
equilibrium  in  the  residual  gas,  then 
diminishes  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  its 
mechanical  resistance  to  the  rotation  of 
the  discs.  Again,  it  has  been  found  that 
when  the  place  of  air  in  several  radiunie- 
ters  is  taken  by  different  gases  (as  oxy¬ 
gen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.),  and 
their  globes  are  all  exhausted  to  the 
same  degree,  as  tested  by  a  delicate  pres¬ 
sure-gauge,  their  ‘  mills  ’  rotate  at  differ¬ 
ent  rates.  Now  this  is  exactly  what 
would  be  expected  on  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases  ;  since  these  different  gases  have 


*  See  Mr.  Johnstone  Stoney,  in  Philosophi- 
at  Magazine,  April  1876. 
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such  diverse  rates  of  molecular  movement, 
that  the  reactionary  forces  generated  by 
the  disturbance  of  thermal  equilibrium 
will  likewise  vary ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  seems  10  be  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  why  the  rate  of  rotation  should  be 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  residual  gas 
(its  elastic  force,  and  therefore  the  me¬ 
chanical  resistance  it  exerts  remaining  the 
same),  if  the  repulsion  of  the  discs  is 
directly  produced  by  Radiant  Energy. 

Before  adverting  to  the  lessons  which 
this  remarkable  history  seems  to  me  to 
convey,  I  would  point  out  that  this 
change  of  interpretation  of  the  facts  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Crookes,  does  not  in  the 
least  diminish  either  the  interest  of  the 
facts  themselves,  or  the  merit  of  his  dis¬ 
covery.  Nor  is  the  value  of  his  Radiom¬ 
eter  in  any  degree  lowered  by  the  dem¬ 
onstration,  that  it  does  not  (as  Mr. 
Crookes  at  first  supposed)  afford  a  me¬ 
chanical  measure  of  Radiant  Energy  un¬ 
der  any  of  its  aspects.  M  hat  (according 
to  present  views)  it  really  does  measure, 
is  the  amount  of  ‘  heat  reaction  ’  produci¬ 
ble  in  gaseous  atmospheres  of  different 
kinds  and  of  different  degrees  of  attenua¬ 
tion.  And  such  a  precise  method  of 
measurement  appears  more  likely  than 
any  other  mode  of  investigation,  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  test  of  that  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
the  recent  development  of  which  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Clerk-Maxwell  is  regarded  by 
competent  judges  as  constituting  (if  it 
should  receive  such  verification)  the  most 
important  advance  ever  made  in  Molec¬ 
ular  Physics.  Most  deservedly,  there¬ 
fore,  did  Mr.  Crookes  receive  from  the 
Royal  Society  the  award  of  one  of  its 
chief  distinctions ;  and  I  would  not  be 
thought  for  one  moment  to  disparage  his 
merits  as  the  inventor  of  the  Radiometer, 
by  now  bringing  into  contrast  with  the 
admirable  series  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions  which  led  up  to  that  invention, 
what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  his  thor¬ 
oughly  unscientific  course  in  relation  to 
another  doctrine  of  which  he  has  put 
himself  prominently  forward  as  the  cham¬ 
pion. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science 
for  July  1871,  there  appeared  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  entitled  ‘  An  Experimental 
Investigation  of  a  New  force;’  in  which 
he  not  only  gave  an  account  of  his  own 
e.\periences  with  Mr.  Horae  and  other 
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Spiritualistic  ‘  mediums,’  but  indulged  in 
very  unseemly  reflections  on  the  conduct 
of  *  scientific  men,’  whom  he  charges  with 
having  ‘refused  to  institute  a  scientific 
investigation  into  the  existence  and  na¬ 
ture  of  facts  asserted  by  many  competent 
and  credible  witnesses,  which  they  are 
freely  invited  to  examine  when  and 
where  they  please.’  The  principal  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  by  Mr.  Crookes  for  the 
existence  of  this  ‘  new  force  ’  was  the 
power  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Home  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  ‘  alter  the  w’eight  of  bodies 
the  chief  proof  of  which  was  Mr.  Home’s 
depression  of  a  lever-board,  whose  far¬ 
ther  end  was  attached  to  a  spring  bal¬ 
ance,  by  laying  upon  it  near  its  fulcrum 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  both  his  hands ; 
placing  a  small  hand-bell  under  one 
hand,  and  a  little  card  match-box  under 
the  other,  to  satisfy  the  bystanders  that 
he  was  not  himself  exerting  any  down¬ 
ward  pressure.  Now  ‘  common  sense  ’ 
would  teach  that  if  the  end  of  a  board 
kept  up  by  a  spring  goes  down  when  a 
man’s  hands  are  laid  upon  it,  however 
near  to  its  fulcrum,  its  going  down  is 
due  to  the  pressure  of  those  hands ;  and 
the  onus  frobandi  obviously  lies  with 
those  who  affirm  that  it  is  not  so.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  have  been  easier  than  for  Mr. 
Crookes,  on  the  one  hand,  to  have  care¬ 
fully  watched  Mr.  Home,  to  have  pre¬ 
cisely  imitated  his  whole  procedure,  and 
10  have  done  his  besc  to  depress  the 
board  to  the  same  degree  by  his  own 
muscular  effort ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  devised  an  ‘  indicator  ’  for  dorvn- 
ward  pressure  (on  the  principle  of  Fara- 
. day’s  for  lateral  pressure),  %  which  it 
could  be  at  once  determined  whether 
Mr.  Home  could  depress  the  lever-board 
without  such  muscular  effort.  But  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Crookes,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  never  published  any  proof  obtained 
from  either  of  these  test-experiments,  al¬ 
though  explicitly  challenged  to  do  so,* 
he  leaves  on  record  the  claim  to  the  p>os- 
sessioo  of  a  power  to  alter  the  weight  of 
bodies  which  he  originally  advanced  for 
Mr.  Home,  together  with  his  own  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  a  ‘  new  force,’ 
and  his  charge  against  ‘  scientific  men’ 
for  not  experimentally  investigating  it. 
Their  justification  for  abstaining  from 
such  an  investigation  was  the  utter  unre- 

*  Quarterly  Review,  October  1871,  p.  345. 


liability  of  the  evidence  adduced,  which 
consisted  simply  in  Mr.  Home’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  was  not  exerting  downward 
pressure,  and  in  Mr.  Crookes’s  belief 
that  he  could  not  thus  have  produced  the 
effect ;  but  having  previously  allowed 
himself  to  become  ‘  possessed  ’  by  the 
spiritualistic  idea,  Mr.  Crookes  could  not 
see  this  fallacy,  accepted  Mr.  Home’s  as¬ 
sertion  as  a  scientific  fact,  and  scolded 
‘  scientific  men  ’  for  their  incredulity  ! 
And  yet,  while  asserting  that  they  were 
‘  freely  invited  to  examine  [these  asserted 
facts]  when  and  where  they  please,’  Mr. 
Crookes  admitted  that  Mr.  Home’s  pre¬ 
ternatural  power  could  not  be  command¬ 
ed,  that  he  was  ‘  subject  to  unaccounta¬ 
ble  ebbs  and  flows  of  this  force,’  and  that 
‘  it  has  but  seldom  happened  that  a  result 
obtained  on  one  occasion  could  be  sub¬ 
sequently  confirmed  and  tested  with  ap¬ 
paratus  specially  contrived  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.’ 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  over  and  over  again  within  my 
own  and  others’  experience  of  these  pseu¬ 
do-scientific  phenomena,  which  depend 
upon  the  instrumentality  of  a  Human 
personnel.  Thus  it  was  claimed  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  a  noted  Mesmerist  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  that  he  could  not  only  draw 
his  somnambules  after  him  by  mesmeric 
traction,  but  could  raise  them  off  the 
ground  against  the  force  of  gravity. 

When  Mr.  L.  stood  on  a  chair  (says  Dr. 
Gregory*),  and  tried  to  draw  Mr,  H.  without 
contact,  from  the  ground,  he  gradually  rose 
on  tiptoe,  making  the  most  violent  efforts  to 
rise,  till  he  was  fixed  by  cataleptic  rigidity. 
Mr.  Lewis  said  that  had  he  been  still  more 
elevated  above  Mr.  H.,  he  could  have  raised 
him  from  the  floor  without  contact,  and  held 
him  thus  suspended  for  a  short  time,  while 
some  spectator  should  pass  his  hand  under 
the  feet.  Although  this  was  not  done  in  my 
presence  (continues  Professor  Gregory),  yet 
thejittraetioH  upwards  was  so  strong  that  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  made  to  me 
by  Mr.  Lewis  and  by  others  who  saw  it,  that 
this  experiment  has  been  successfully  per¬ 
formed. 

Yet  when  a  committee  of  Aberdeen 
Professors  subsequently  tested  Mr.  Lew¬ 
is’s  powers,  under  conditions  admitted 
by  himself  to  be  perfectly  fair,]  not  only 
did  he  entirely  fail  in  his  endeavor  to 

*  Letters  oh  Animal  Magnetism,  p.  351. 

t  Edinburgh  Monthly  yournal  of  Medicine, 
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control  the  actions  of  his  ‘  subjects  ’  from 
a  distance,  but,  finding  himself  unable  to 
keep  either  of  them,  when  standing  side¬ 
ways  against  a  wail  on  the  foot  nearest  to 
it,  in  the  erect  position,  he  explained  that 
he  had  never  claimed  any  other  power 
of  overcoming  the  force  of  gravity,  than 
that  which  he  exerted  in  causing  a  sub¬ 
ject  lying  on  the  ground,  by  the  traction 
of  his  hand  above  him,  to  rise  and  stand 
upright.  This  is  the  Mr.  Lewis  whose 
pretensions  have  been  recently  endorsed 
by  Mr,  Alfred  R.  Wallace ;  a  gentleman 
for  whose  achievements  in  the  domain  of 
natural  science  I  have  the  same  respect 
as  I  have  for  those  of  Mr.  Crookes  in  the 
line  of  physical  research,  but  all  whose 
statements  on  this  subject  are  vitiated 
(like  those  of  Mr.  Crookes)  by  his  defi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  the  abnormalities  of 
human  nature,  by  his  want  of  due  dis¬ 
crimination  between  facts  and  inferences, 
and  by  his  disability  to  perceive  how 
much  greater  should  be  the  cogency  of 
the  evidence  adduced  to  command  our 
belief  in  statements  of  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  kind,  than  that  on  which  we  rest 
our  acceptance  of  the  ordinary  facts  of 
daily  life. 

Thus,  to  revert  to  the  cases  just  cited, 
the  fact  in  the  first  of  them  was  simply 
that  the  lever-board  went  down  when 
Mr,  Home’s  hands  were  laid  upon  it ; 
and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Crookes  and 
his  friends  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify 
others  in  accepting  it  as  such.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Crookes's  assertion  that 
the  lever- board  went  down  in  obedience 
to  some  other  force  than  that  of  Mr. 
Home’s  muscular  pressure  was  not  a  fact, 
but  an  inference  drawn  by  Mr.  Crookes  ; 
and  this  inference  he  had  no  scientific 
right  to  draw,  until  he  had  assured  him¬ 
self  by  every  conceivable  test  that  Mr. 
Home  did  not  and  could  not  so  depress 
it.  So,  again,  the  rising-up  of  Mr.  Lew¬ 
is’s  subject  from  the  prostrate  to  the 
erect  position,  under  Mr.  Lewis’s  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  was  a  fact  as  to  which 
Professor  Gregory’s  testimony  may  be 
unquestioningly  accepted,  since  it  in¬ 
volves  no  improbability  whatever;  but 
of  Mr.  Lewis’s  power  to  lift  him  ojf  the 
ground  and  to  keep  him  suspended  in 
the  air,  we  obviously  require  a  much 
stronger  assurance  than  the  assertion 
made  to  Professor  Gregory  by  Mr.  Lewis 
and  by  others  who  saw  it.  And  those 


who  refused  to  accept  that  assertion  at 
the  time,  were  fully  justified  by  Mr.  Lew¬ 
is’s  explicit  disavowal  of  it  to  the  Aber¬ 
deen  professors  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Wallace’s  recently  reit¬ 
erated  affirmation  of  the  possession  of 
the  clairx'oyant  power  by  Alexis,  Adolphe, 
and  other  somnambules,  is  merely  the 
believer’s  inference  from  facts  which  no 
extraordinary  testimony  is  needed  to  es- 
tabish,  viz.,  that  they  read  books  or 
played  cards  with  their  eyes  bandaged, 
or  deciphered  words  in  closed  boxes  put 
into  their  hands.  But  the  sceptic’s  ‘  com¬ 
mon  sense  ’  inference  from  the  very  same 
facts  would  be  that,  in  the  first  case,  the 
eyes  of  the  supposed  clairvoyants  had 
not  been  effectually  blinded,  and,  in 
the  second,  that  they  had  either  taken 
a  sly  peep  into  the  boxes  (as  George 
Goble  was  detected  in  doing),  or  had 
guessed  the  word  by  ‘  fishing  ’  w'ith  the 
help  unconsciously  given  by  the  ques¬ 
tioner,  as  I  saw  Alexis  and  Adolphe  do 
many  times.  And  that  this  latter  infer¬ 
ence  is  the  true  one,  is  indicated,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  failure  of  one  performer 
after  another  under  adequate  test-condi¬ 
tions  (as  in  the  cases  investigated  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Sir 
John  Forbes,  and  in  many  besides),  and, 
on  the  other,  by  the  detection  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  cheat  was  practised. 
I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Wallace  cannot 
point  to  a  single  case  of  clairvoyance  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  by  a  sceptical  expert, 
which  has  survived  such  investigation. 
But  of  cases  which  satisfied  intelligent 
and  truthful  witnesses,  upon  whose  testi¬ 
mony  we  should  rely  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  and  who  were  yet  after¬ 
wards  proved  to  have  been  completely 
taken  in,  there  are  enough  to  show  how 
little  such  testimony  is  worth  as  to  matt 
ters  requiring  special  qualifications  for 
their  thorough  investigation. 

Of  the  two  distinct  claims  set  up  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  therefore,  to  the  discovery 
of  a  new  agency  in  nature,  I  hold  the 
one  to  have  been  as  scientific  as  the 
other  was  unscientific.  The  facts  of  radi¬ 
ant  repulsion  did  not  rest  upon  the  un¬ 
supported  testimony  of  Mr.  Crookes  and 
his  friends ;  they  could  be  exhibited  to 
as  many  as  wished  to  see  them,  and  could 
be  verified  for  himself  by  every  one  who 
could  construct  the  apparatus.  And 
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while  his  inference  from  the  first  series  of 
those  facts  (ascertained  by  the  torsion- 
balance)  was  regarded  by  some  of  our 
most  eminent  Physicists  as  by  no  means 
improbable,  there  were  few,  if  any,  among 
those  who  saw  the  Radiometer  spin 
round  when  a  candle  was  brought  near 
it,  who  did  not  for  a  time  accept  his 
view.  In  assuming,  however,  that  there 
was  such  a  quantitative  relation  between 
Radiant  Repulsion  and  Light  as  justified 
the  use  of  his  Radiometer  as  a  Photome¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Crookes  undoubtedly  went  be¬ 
yond  what  his  facts  warranted  ;  and  his 
claim  to  have  ‘  weighed  a  beam  of  light  ’ 
I  feel  sure  that  he  would  now  abandon. 
But  no  sooner  was  adequate  ground 
shown  for  calling  in  question  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  phenomena,  and  a  vera 
causa  found  in  an  agency  already  known, 
than  Mr.  Crookes  evinced  the  spirit  of 
the  true  philosopher  in  varying  his  exper¬ 
iments  in  every  conceivable  mode,  so  as 
to  test  the  validity  of  his  original  inter¬ 
pretation.  And  if  he  still  shows  some 
lingering  unwillingness  to  surrender  his 
position,  it  is  no  more  than  the  best  of 
us  would  probably  feel  under  the  like 
circumstances  in  regard  to  a  pet  hypoth¬ 
esis. 

Yet  at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Crookes 
was  carrying  out  this  beautiful  inquiry 
in  a  manner  and  spirit  worthy  of  all 
admiration,  he  gave  to  the  public,  in 
his  ‘  Notes  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Phe¬ 
nomena  called  Spiritual,’*  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  his  mind  has  its 
unscientific  as  well  as  its  scientific  side  ; 
so  that,  while  pursuing  with  rare  ability 
and  acuteness  a  delicate  Physical  inves¬ 
tigation  in  which  nothing  is  taken  for 
granted  without  proof  satisfactory  to  oth¬ 
ers  as  well  as  to  himself,  he  has  yet  allow¬ 
ed  himself  to  become  so  completely  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  ‘  dominant  idea  ’  in  regard 
to  the  ‘  phenomena  called  Spiritual,’  as 
to  accept  either  the  products  of  his 
ow’n  imagination,  or  the  deceptions  prac¬ 
tised  upon  him  by  others,  as  facts  that 
should  command  the  same  credence  as 
the  demonstrations  of  his  Radiometer. 
Of  ‘The  Alteration  of  Weight  of  Bodies,’ 
a  class  of  phenomena  capable  of  precise 
physical  determination,  Mr.  Crookes  sim¬ 
ply  says ; — ‘  I  have  repeated  the  experi- 


*  Quarterly  fournal  of  Science,  January, 
1874. 


ments  already  described  in  this  journal, 
in  different  forms,  and  with  several  medi¬ 
ums.’  But  why  does  he  not  tell  us  pre¬ 
cisely  what  were  the  weights  so  altered, 
and  what  force  was  exerted  by  the  medi¬ 
um,  as  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
precise  measurement  he  so  well  knows 
how  to  apply  ?  Of  his  yet  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  assertions,  the  following  are  sam¬ 
ples  : — 

On  one  occasion  I  witnessed  a  chair,  with  a 
lady  sitting  on  it,  rise  several  inches  from  the 
ground.  On  another  occasion,  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  this  being  in  some  way  perform* 
ed  by  herself,  the  lady  knelt  on  a  chair  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  four  feet  were  visible 
to  us.  It  then  rose  about  three  inches,  re* 
mained  suspended  for  about  ten  seconds,  and 
then  slowly  descended.  At  another  time  two 
children,  on  separate  occasions,  rose  from  the 
floor  with  their  chairs,  in  full  daylight,  under 
(to  me)  most  satisfactory  conditions ;  for  I 
was  kneeling  and  keeping  close  watch  upon 
the  feet  of  the  chair,  and  observing  that  no 
one  might  touch  them. — On  three  separate 
occasions  I  have  seen  Mr.  Home  raised  com¬ 
pletely  off  the  floor  of  the  room,  once  sitting 
in  an  easy  chair,  once  kneeling  on  his  chair, 
and  once  standing  up. — There  are  at  least  a 
hundred  recorded  instances  of  Mr.  Home's  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  ground,  in  the  presence  of  as 
many  separate  persons. 

A  beautifully  formed  small  hand  rose  up 
from  an  opening  in  a  dining-table,  and  gave 
me  a  flower ;  it  appeared  and  then  disappear¬ 
ed  three  times  at  intervals,  affording  me  ample 
opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  that  it  was 
as  real  in  appearance  as  my  own.  This  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  light  in  my  own  room,  whilst  I 
was  holding  the  medium’s  hands  and  feet. — I 
have  more  than  once  seen,  first  an  object 
move,  then  a  luminous  cloud  appear  to  form 
about  it,  and,  lastly,  the  cloud  condense  into 
shape  and  become  a  perfectly  formed  hand. — 
In  the  light  I  have  seen  a  luminous  cloud 
hover  over  a  heliotrope  on  a  side  table,  break 
a  sprig  off,  and  cariy  the  sprig  to  a  lady  ;  and 
on  some  occasions  I  have  seen  a  similar  lumi¬ 
nous  cloud  visibly  condense  to  the  form  of  a 
hand,  and  carry  small  objects  about. — A  lumi¬ 
nous  hand  came  down  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  room,  and,  after  hovering  near  me  for  a 
few  seconds,  took  the  pencil  from  my  hand, 
rapidly  wrote  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  threw  the 
pencil  down,  and  then  rose  up  over  our  heads, 
gradually  fading  into  darkness. 

Whether,  since  the  exposure  of  Katie 
King  in  Boston,  U.S.,  the  exhibition  in 
the  same  city  of  the  methods  by  which 
numerous  ‘  spiritualistic  ’  tricks  have  been 
played,  the  publication  in  this  country  of 
the  affidavit  of  Mrs.  N.  Culver,  the  near 
relative  of  the  sisters  Fox,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  these  originators  of  ‘  Spiritual¬ 
ism  ’  played  on  the  credulity  of  the  pub- 
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lie,  and  the  imitation  of  many  of  the  per¬ 
formances  of  its  professors  by  Messrs. 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke,  Mr.  Crookes  has 
begun  to  question  whether  he  may  not 
have  been  rather  hasty  in  committing 
liimself,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing; 
but  1  do  not  think  that  any  save  those 
who  have  themselves  yielded  to  the  same 
*  possession  ’  will  entertain  any  doubt 
about  the  matter.  Any  one  who  reads 
the  account  of  the  New  England  witch 
epidemic  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
will  find  that  able,  intelligent,  and  hon¬ 
est  judges  and  juries,  under  the  influence 
uf  a  theological  prepossession,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  ‘  sadly  deluded  and  de¬ 
ceived  ’  (as  they  themselves  afterwards 
found  out)  to  the  extent  of  hanging  some 
scores  of  innocent  people ;  so  that  the 
curious  ‘  duality  ’  of  Mr.  Crookes’s  men¬ 
tal  constitution  has  plenty  of  parallels 
in  past  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pres¬ 
ent. 
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The  lesson  which  this  curious  contrast 
seems  to  me  most  strongly  to  enforce  is, 
that  of  the  importance  of  training  and 
disciplining  the  whole  mind  during  the 
period  of  its  development,  of  cultivating 
scientific  habits  of  thought  (by  which  I 
mean  nothing  more  than  strict  reasoning 
based  on  exact  observation)  in  regard  to 
every  subject,  and  of  not  allowing  our¬ 
selves  to  become  ‘  possessed  ’  by  any  ideas 
or  class  of  ideas  that  the  common  sense 
uf  educated  mankind  pronounces  to  be 
irrational.  1  would  not  for  a  moment 
uphold  that  test  as  an  infallible  one. 
But  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  regarded, 
to  make  us  question  the  conclusions 
which  depend  solely  upon  our  own  or 
others’  subjectivity  ;  and  to  withhold  us 
from  affirming  the  existence  of  new 
Agencies  in  Nature,  until  she  has  been 
questioned  in  every  conceivable  way,  and 
every  other  possibility  has  been  exhaust¬ 
ed. —  The  Nineteenth  Century. 


LOVED  AND  LOST. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Now  the  city  sleepeth. 

The  night  is  calm  and  sweet. 

The  dying  embers  rustle — 

There’s  silence  in  the  street. 

Oh !  how  my  heart  feels  lonely 
As  the  chill  shadows  fall ; 

But  the  spirits  softly  whisper, 

I  hear  their  voices  call ; 

Loved  and  Lost !  they  sigh. 

And  grief  shall  never  die. 

Through  weary,  weary  Time 
Shall  sound  the  dismal  chime, 

Loved  and  Lost ! 

Now  sinks  the  failing  lamp — 

All  through  the  lagging  night, 

I  hear  the  tender  accents — 

I  see  a  figure  bright. 

Restore  the  golden  hours — 

Sweet  vision,  linger  !  stay  ! 

The  Spirit  softly  whispers, 

And  it  dissolves  away — 

Loved  and  Lost,  thy  sigh 
And  grief  shall  never  die. 

All  through  the  weary  time 
Hark  to  the  dismal  chime. 

Loved  and  ].ost 
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So  pass  the  heavy  hours, 

I  chide  the  long  delay, 

And  the  night  so  chill  and  dark, 

I  wait  the  lingering  day. 

At  la$t,  the  blissful  summons. 

What  notes  my  heart  enthrall ; 

I’m  coming,  I  am  ready ! — 

I  hear  their  voices  call — 

Loved,  not  Lost !  they  cry, 

For  love  shall  never  die. 

And  so  through  endless  time. 

Shall  swell  the  joyful  chime. 

Loved,  not  I.ost ! 

The  London  Graphic. 
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The  lessons  of  biography  are  many 
and  various.  It  has  all  the  attractions 
of  fable,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  its  moral  is  worked  out  before  our 
eyes  with  that  solidity  of  experience 
which  is  more  telling  than  any  logical 
deduction.  The  struggles  which  end  in 
success  or  failure,  the  manner  in  which 
one  after  another  takes  or  ^'misses  that 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  leads  to 
fortune,  the  effect  of  external  influences 
and  of  natural  temperament  upon  that 
serious  work  of  existence,  which  so  often 
puts  out  our  best  calculations,  should  be 
much  more  effectually  shown  in  the 
books  which  narrate  the  real  life  of  our 
predecessors  or  contemporaries,  than  in 
any  other  description  of  literature.  One 
of  the  greatest  charms  of  fiction  is  when 
it  supplies  this  picture  of  life,  or  rather 
of  living,  with  such  seriousness  and 
power  as  to  impress  the  reader  as  by  a 
real  record.  But  the  actual  chronicle 
itself,  when  simply  set  forth,  is  more  im¬ 
pressive  still.  The  eflect  produced, 
however,  is  seldom  in  accordance  with 
the  rigid  yet  easy  conclusions  of  the 
formal  moralist  in  whose  hands  the  vir¬ 
tues  are  always  remunerative.  Goodness 
is  not  always  rewarded,  nor  patient  merit 
vindicated  from  the  spurns  of  the  un¬ 
worthy,  in  those  disclosures  of  actual 
existence;  nor  is  luck  dismissed  alto¬ 
gether,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  list 
of  those  agencies  which  procure  ad- 


*  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist.  By  Samuel 
Smiles,  author  of ‘Self  Help.’  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


vancement.  At  the  same  time,  many  of 
those  delicate  compensations  of  poetry 
and  sentiment  which  we  are  apt  to  shake 
our  heads  at  as  imaginary,  do  actually 
come  in  to  counterbalance,  as  they  may, 
the  hard  sentences  of  fact.  The  life  that 
is  hardest  in  the  living  is  often  the  most 
delightful,  the  most  instructive,  to  pos¬ 
terity  ;  and  all  the  pleasures  a  man  has 
enjoyed  sink  into  unimportance  before 
some  incident  which  probably  was  the 
most  painful  in  his  life — some  struggle 
which  leaves  traces  in  all  his  after-his¬ 
tory.  Prosperity  is  a  delightful  thing 
in  Itself,  and  few  real  men  and  women 
ever  weary  of  its  pleasant  conditions, 
though  sometimes  it  pleases  a  capricious 
fancy  to  imagine  this  impatience  in  some 
vaporous  young  head,  hero  or  heroine  of 
fantastic  fiction ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
weary  the  reader,  to  whom  records  of 
well-being  are  monotonous.  Genius  it¬ 
self  can  do  little  for  the  wealthy  and 
happy.  At  the  very  best  they  must  be 
threatened  with  trouble  or  suffering  be¬ 
fore  we  can  take  any  particular  interest 
in  them ;  and  the  magician  who  could 
make  a  man’s  struggles  against  the  sim¬ 
plest  elements  of  misery,  want,  or  weak¬ 
ness,  into  something  half  divine,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  dwell  lightly  and  with  brevity 
upon  the  reward  of  his  hero’s  virtue  when 
attained.  The  record  of  the  conflict 
may  be  as  minute  as  he  pleases,  but  one 
line  is  enough  for  the  victory.  Paradise 
itself  is  dull  to  the  human  reader ;  and 
not  even  Dante  can  make  the  eternal 
shining  and  singing  of  the  blessed  any¬ 
thing  but  monotonous.  Had  Eve  been 
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superior  to  the  temptation  of  the  apple, 
what  would  have  become  of  poetry  and 
human  song  ? 

The  ‘  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist  ’  is 
full  of  this  visionary  compensation  which 
transforms  hardships  past  “  into  some¬ 
thing  rich  and  strange.”  It  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  a  homely  and  simple  storj' ;  but  it 
takes  a  delicacy  and  purity  more  refined 
than  refinement  from  the  very  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  its  subject.  It  is  a  record  of 
success  in  unsuccess — of  fame  unmingled 
with  any  sordid  advantage — of  work  ab¬ 
solutely  disinterested  and  done  “  for 
nought,”  as  the  noblest  work  has  almost 
always  been  done.  To  attain  this  curi¬ 
ous  conjunction  of  triumph  with  failure 
— a  reputation  which  is  perfect  in  being 
barren — is  rare  enough.  Of  the  few 
men  who  struggle  into  the  appreciation 
of  the  world  from  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  most  have  some  gleam  of  advan¬ 
tage  one  way  or  another — a  gleam  bright 
enough  at  least  to  madden  and  ruin,  if 
not  to  elevate  them — and  are  hoisted  up, 
if  not  permanently,  at  least  for  one  giddy 
moment,  out  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  born,  almost  always  to 
their  moral  deterioration  and  injury  one 
way  or  another ;  or  else  they  fret  and 
chafe  at  their  humbleness,  and  kill  them¬ 
selves,  and  ruin  all  that  is  finest  in  their 
nature,  by  fierce  and  painful  struggles 
for  this  dubious  good.  But  here  is  the 
life  of  a  man  in  whom  no  transformation 
whatever  has  been  w-rought  in  externals 
by  his  mental  superiority,  and  who  has 
come  to  a  modest  perfection  of  fame 
without  adding  one  penny  to  his  weekly 
wages,  or’gaining  one  year  of  holiday  in 
his  laborious  life.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
poor  shoemaker,  who  is  a  famous  natural 
philosopher  without  ceasing  to  make 
shoes,  or  attaining  in  his  old  age  to  any 
seat  more  easy  than  that  of  the  familiar 
bench.  “  Here  I  am  still,”  is  the  legend 
in  the  end  of  the  little  book  inscribed 
under  the  portrait  of  the  homely,  cheer¬ 
ful  old  man  in  his  apron,  with  his  ham¬ 
mer  in  his  hand.  Fortunately,  since  that 
was  printed,  and  indeed  since  these  pages 
began  to  be  written,  public  honor  and 
recompense  has  all  at  once  come  to  the 
humble  hero ;  and  lx)rd  Beaconsfield 
has  never  done  anything  more  graceful 
or  seemly  than  the  act  by  which,  in  obe¬ 
dience,  it  is  said,  to  the  personal  wish  of 
the  Queen,  he  lias  secured  the  future 
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comfort  of  the  veteran  naturalist  who  has 
so  long  been  “  Nature’s  fool.”  Even  in 
this  tardy  reward,  however,  it  is  curious 
to  trace  a  secondary  cause  more  imme¬ 
diately  potent  than  the  first,  and  to  see, 
as  is  very  evident,  that  it  is  not  Thomas 
Edward’s  great  qualities  in  the  first  place, 
his  enthusiasm  and  fine  insight,  and  the 
humble  yet  lofty  virtue  which  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  do  so  much  true  ser¬ 
vice  to  science,  which  have  won  him  this 
recompense — but  rather  the  fact  that  his 
unpretending  yet  remarkable  figure  has 
caught  the  eye  of  a  man  of  letters,  whose 
special  studies  have  been  directed  this 
way.  He  would  have  been  no  less  re¬ 
markable,  no  less  worthy  the  admiration 
of  his  age,  had  there  been  no  Mr.  Smiles 
to  find  him  out ;  but  in  that  case  he 
would  still  have  been  a  poor  old  cobbler 
at  Banff,  not  considered  worthy  by  the 
important  persons  of  that  burgh  to  be¬ 
long  to  their  little  local  society,  unhon¬ 
ored  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  un¬ 
known  except  to  the  few  scientific  men 
who  have  picked  his  brains  and  got  the 
chief  advantage  of  his  toil.  For  three¬ 
score  years  he  has  given  himself  with  a 
noble  rage,  of  which  only  the  finer  na¬ 
tures  are  capable,  to  the  unrewarded  and 
little-known  investigations  into  the  won¬ 
ders  of  nature  which  are  here  recorded, 
earning  from  his  humble  neighbors  the 
reputation  of  a  semi-madman,  and  giv¬ 
ing  up  to  unremitting  toil  those  spare 
moments  which  even  a  poor  shoemaker 
may  enjoy.  But  nothing  came  of  it  till 
he  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Smiles.  Here 
is  some  consolation  to  professors  of  the 
art  of  literature,  which  itself  is  not  always 
so  much  honored  as  we  are  tempted  to 
think  it  deserves.  We  are  not  informed 
how  it  was  that  Edward  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  biographer :  but  this 
accident  has  done  more  for  him  than  all 
his  own  honorable  and  wonderful  exer¬ 
tions.  That  he  will  be  saved  from  man¬ 
ual  labor  for  the  rest  of  his  days  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  glad  of,  especially  as  the  mo¬ 
dest  gift  comes  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
national  tribute,  which,  of  itself,  it  is  an 
honor  to  receive. 

Thomas  Edward  was  bom  on  Christ- 
mas-day  1814,  and  therefore  is  now  sixty- 
two  years  old.  His  father  was  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  temporarily  a  soldier  in  the 
Fifeshire  militia  during  that  short  period 
of  warlike  excitement  w’hen  militiamen  had 
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to  be  employed  in  garrison  service.  The 
soldier’s  baby  in  the  poor  barrack-room 
at  Gosport,  which  was  the  earliest  scene 
of  his  existence,  is  said  to  have  all  but 
leaped  out  of  his  mother’s  arras  after  a  but¬ 
terfly  which  came  in  at  the  open  window, 
at  the  early  age  of  four  months — a  story 
which,  like  the  other  records  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  will  probably  strike  the  reader  as 
of  a  somewhat  fabulous  character,  such 
as  is  common  to  the  legends  of  a  prehis¬ 
toric  age.  At  a  year  old  he  was  found 
to  have  passed  a  night — during  which 
the  village  of  Kettle  in  Fife,  where  his 
family^  then  lived,  was  roused  to  search 
for  him — in  the  sty  with  a  furious  sow 
and  her  litter, — a  less  poetical  evidence 
of  his  love  for  nature  and  “  beasts.” 
From  these  early  beginnings  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  observation  which  is  so  important 
to  science,  the  urchin  went  on  until  he 
attained  the  maturity  of  six,  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  all  surrounding  him,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  growing  infatuation  for 
“  beasts.”  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  great  strain  upon  our  credulity  to 
realise  that  all  this  is  told  of  a  child  un¬ 
der  six,  the  anecdotes  of  this  childish 
period  are  extremely  amusing  and  well 
told.  He  fllled  the  humble  home  of  his 
family  with  rats,  frogs,  tadpoles,  leeches, 
every  kind  of  creature  he  could  find  in 
the  inland  puddles  or  sea  “  dubs.”  He 
was  whipped,  his  clothes  taken  away 
from  him,  every  penalty  invoked  upon 
his  head ;  but  nothing  frightened  the 
hardy  imp,  who,  when  no  other  gar¬ 
ments  were  to  be  had,  went  out  in  “  a 
bit  of  an  old  petticoat”  to  pursue  his 
favorite  researches.  He  took  his  beasts 
to  school  with  him — with  what  conse¬ 
quences  may  be  imagined — and  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  one  humble  place  of  instruc¬ 
tion  after  another  on  this  ground.  Had 
he  been  double  the  age  described,  the 
story  would  have  been  more  harmoni¬ 
ous  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  so 
many  adventures  at  so  very  early  an 
age ;  and  the  homely  surroundings, 
which  are  graphically  given — the  father 
coming  in  from  his  work,  the  mother 
glad  of  a  deputy  to  rock  the  cradle,  the 
tottering  old  granny  who,  clutching  him 
by  the  collar,  drags  the  small  truant  to 
school  —  are  somewhat  out  of  keeping 
with  the  solemn  scenes  in  the  schools 
themselves,  in  which  the  culprit  is  ad¬ 
dressed  as  “  Master  Edward,”  a  very  un¬ 


likely  form  of  speech  as  addressed  to  a 
poor  weaver’s  child.  But  with  this  ex¬ 
ception  the  story  is  told  with  engaging 
simplicity;  and  when  the  poor  little 
urchin  gets  to  work  in  Grandholm  Mills, 
two  miles  from  Aberdeen,  to  which  place 
his  family  had  removed,  a  strain  of  gen¬ 
uine  poetry  comes  into  the  narrative. 
The  factory  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  sweet  with  woods  and  streams ; 
and,  apart  from  ”  beasts”  and  their  never- 
failing  attraction,  the  loveliness  and 
freshness  of  nature  seized  upon  the  boy’s 
heart — a  passion  never  quenched  but 
entirely  disinterested,  as  the  reader  will 
‘see  when  he  hears  at  what  a  price  its  en¬ 
joyments  were  bought.  Little  Edward 
seems  to  have  been  about  nine  when  he 
began  work  at  this  place,  along  with  his 
brother ;  and  their  working  day  was  of 
fourteen  hours’  length,  begun  and  ended 
by  a  two  miles’  walk.  ”  The  boys  had 
to  be  up  about  four  in  the  morning,  after 
which  they  had  to  get  their  breakfast 
and  to  walk  two  miles  to  their  work. 
They  were  seldom  home  before  nine. 
It  was  delightful  in  summer,  but  dreary 
in  winter  when  they  went  and  came  in 
the  cold  dark  nights  and  mornings.” 
How  their  little  frames  supported  such 
an  ordeal  does  not  seem  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  ;  for  this  was  before  the  days  of 
ten-hours’  bills ;  and  the  little  fellows 
earned  three  or  four  shillings  a  week 
each,  and  latterly  five  or  six  shillings — 
no  unimportant  addition  to  the  family 
finances.  It  is  with  no  bitterness,  how¬ 
ever,  but  with  the  most  genial  and  ten¬ 
der  recollection  as  of  the  halcyon  days 
of  existence,  that  Edward  himself  looked 
back  upon  this  period  of  his  life. 

“  People  may  say  of  factories  what  they 
please,”  he  writes,  “but  1  liked  this  factory. 
It  was  a  happy  time  for  me  while  1  remained 
there.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
beautiful  valley,  almost  embowered  among 
tall  and  luxuriant  hedges  of  hawthorn,  with 
water-courses  and  shadowy  trees  between, 
and  large  woods  and  plantations  beyond.  It 
teemed  with  nature  and  natural  objects.  The 
woods  were  easy  of  access  during  our  meal- 
hours.  What  lots  of  nests  !  what  insects, 
wild  flowers,  and  plants,  the  like  of  which  I 
had  never  seen  before  !  .  .  . 

It  so  happened  that  for  a  month  or  two 
during  summer-time,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water,  our  part  of  the  factory  worked  during 
the  night-time  and  the  other  during  the  day¬ 
time,  week  and  week  about.  This  was  a 
glorious  time  for  me.  I  rejoiced  particularly 
in  the  night-work.  We  got  out  at  six  in  the 
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morning  ;  and  instead  of  going  directly  home, 

1  used  to  go  up  to  the  woods  of  Scotston  and 
Scotston  Moor,  scoured  the  country  round 
them,  and  then  returned  home  by  the  Auld 
Brig.  .  .  .  1  would  reach  it  perhaps  by 

dinner-time,  instead  of  seven  in  the  morning, 
although  I  had  to  be  back  at  the  mill  again 
by  eight  o’clock  at  night.  .  .  .  Ah,  these 

were  happy  days  !  There  were  no  taws  to 
fear,  no  tyrannical  dominie  to  lay  them  on. 
True,  the  farm  people  did  halloo  at  me  at 
times,  but  I  generally  showed  them  a  clean 
pair  of  heels.  The  gamekeepers  also  some¬ 
times  gave  me  chase,  but  I  managed  to  out¬ 
strip  them  ;  and  although  no  nests  were  to  be 
got,  there  was  always  something  to  be  found 
or  seen.  In  winter-time  also,  when  the  canal 
w«5  frozen,  a  mile  of  it  lay  in  our  way  home, 
and  it  was  capital  fun  to  slide  along  going  to 
and  coming  from  our  work.  This  was  life, 
genuine  life,  for  the  young.” 

Curiously  enough,  within  the  same 
generation  the  most  gifted  of  English 
poet-women,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  worked 
herself  into  a  passion  of  generous  song 
on  the  subject  of  factory  children.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  heartrending 
outcry  of  sympathy  and  indignation,  in 
which,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  there  lay, 
translated  into  vehement  poetic  language, 
and  transformed  by  impassioned  feeling, 
a  foundation  of  painful  truth.  Yet  this 
real  sketch  may  be  at  the  same  time  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  pendant.  Here,  it  is  evident, 
was  a  factory  boy,  made  half  a  poet  by 
the  ardor  of  a  fresh,  unworn,  unwearied 
soul  in  free  contact  with  the  simple  ful¬ 
ness  of  nature — as  open  to  the  delights 
of  the  skies  and  woods,  to  the  freshness 
of  the  sweet  air  and  dews,  to  all  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  as  the  poet  herself 
could  be — with  nothing  crushed  out  of 
him  by  his  labors,  though  these  were 
longer  and  harder  than  (we  should  have 
supposed)  young  flesh  and  blood  could 
bear.  “  This  was  life,  genuine  life,  for 
the  young !”  How  strange  is  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  real  and  the  ideal ! 
Had  Edward  been  a  little  gentleman 
making  his  way  to  school,  happily  play¬ 
ing  truant  now  and  then  among  the 
woods,  his  life  full  of  indulgences,  leis¬ 
ure,  and  frolic,  could  his  boyhood  have 
been  more  delightful  to  him  } — though  it 
is  inconceivable  to  us  how  the  child 
could  have  lived  through  it,  much  less 
enjoyed  it.  “  These  were  happy  days 
“  it  was  a  happy  time  for  me.”  From 
four  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night — 
with  cold,  darkness,  rain,  and  snow  to 
counterbalance  those  glories  of  summer 


mornings,  which  intoxicated  the  little  soul 
with  joy.  How  different  is  the  picture 
of  fancy ! — 

“  It  is  good  when  it  happens,  say  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

That  we  die  before  our  time  !” 

The  little  Aberdonian  had  no  such 
notion  in  his  small  head,  all  agog  with 
liveliest  curiosity,  interest  in  everything, 
overflowing  activity,  and  life.  There 
was  nothing  but  life  about  him,  stirring, 
whirring,  humming,  in  every  hedgerow, 
running  riot  in  the  crowded  woods,  which 
we  call  silent,  but  which  little  Tam  knew 
to  be  full  of  a  hundred  wild,  small  voices, 
calling  him  with  urgent,  harmonious 
clamor.  The  eyes  which  ought  to  have 
been  so  sleepy  danced  with  eagerness ; 
the  freshness  of  the  north-country  at¬ 
mosphere  got  into  his  head  like  wine. 
One  remembers  still,  over  long  tracts  of 
years,  what  heavenly  intoxication  was  in 
those  mornings,  in  the  great,  wide,  silent 
yet  murmuring  world  of  sunshine,  in 
which  the  child  stood  alone,  a  wonder  to 
itself,  w’ondering  over  all  around,  moving 
about  in  this  world,  not  realised,  yet 
which  God  had  made  expressly,  that  very 
day,  for  its  delight  and  astonishment. 
But  then  the  child  one  wots  of  had  not 
fourteen  hours’  work  before  it,  until  the 
equally  miraculous  evening  should  suc¬ 
ceed  that  miraculous  morn.  Thanks  to 
Thomas  Edward,  we  now  know  that  the 
fourteen  hours’  work  is,  after  all,  an  in¬ 
significant  circumstance,  and  that  no 
young  prince  could  have  been  happier 
than  at  least  one  factory  boy. 

And  yet  a  more  ignorant  child  could 
scarcely  have  been  found.  He  could 
barely  read.  The  mysteries  of  gram¬ 
mar  (as  is  specially  mentioned)  were  un¬ 
known  to  him ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
surprised  his  friends  that  he  afterwards 
managed  to  express  himself  very  fairly, 
even  with  a  certain  old-fashioned  solem¬ 
nity  of  diction,  without  ever  having 
learned,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  his  parts  of 
speech.  But  nature,  and  not  literature, 
was  his  book.  He  studied  not  the 
thoughts  of  men,  but  the  blameless  crea¬ 
tures  in  their  hidden  life,  of  whom  we 
know  so  little.  With  a  never-failing  de¬ 
light  and  sympathy  he  watched  the  ways 
of  those  dwellers  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
taking  them  into  his  heart,  happily  with 
the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  the  observer, 
rather  than  with  that  eagerness  for  pos- 
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session  which  betrays  boys  and  philoso¬ 
phers  into  needless  cruelty.  In  after¬ 
life,  no  doubt,  this  boy-philosopher  was 
seized  with  the  desire  to  make  collec¬ 
tions  and  gather  specimens,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  scientific ;  but  the 
earliest  thirst  in  his  soul  was  for  know¬ 
ledge,  rather  than  collections,  and 
throughout  all  his  life  he  was  an  observer 
of  life,  rather  than  a  dealer  in  death. 
The  happy  days,  however,  of  his  factory 
life  were  soon  over,  and  the  unschooled 
urchin,  with  his  head  full  of  so  much  ec¬ 
centric  unsuspected  knowledge,  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  at  eleven  to  a  drunken  shoe¬ 
maker,  who  made  his  life  miserable. 
From  that  time  to  this  he  has  never  es¬ 
caped  from  the  daily  exercise  of  his 
trade.  He  has  spent  as  much  time  as 
many  a  savant,  with  nothing  else  to  do, 
in  pure  pursuit  of  science ;  discovered 
one  after  another  new  species ;  written, 
discussed,  classified ;  with  innumerable 
difficulties  he  has  worked  himself  into 
fame  as  a  naturalist,  attained  honorary 
distinctions,  and  been  mentioned  with 
flattering  phrases  in  scientific  works ; 
but  all  the  time  has  never  got  free  from 
his  cobbler’s  bench.  The  hours  of  his 
study  have  been  stolen  from  his  sleep ; 
they  have  swallowed  up  every  other  kind 
of  pleasure  and  relaxation  ;  but  they  have 
never  interfered  with  his  trade,  and  that 
steady  daily  work  for  daily  bread  which 
is  the  condition  of  existence  to  a  labor¬ 
ing  man.  We  do  not  remember  in  all 
the  records  of  struggling  intelligence  a 
more  touching  or  elevating  chapter.  It  is 
hard  upon  the  man  that  all  his  efforts 
should  have  brought  him  so  little  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  it  confers  a  dignity  ^nd  grace 
upon  the  story  which  no  worldly  success 
could  have  given.  And  never  was  there 
a  time  when  such  a  lesson  could  come 
with  more  true  potency  than  now,  when 
every  little  mental  gift  seems  to  fail  of 
its  effect  if  it  does  not  hoist  its  possessor 
up  into  the  sphere  next  above  him,  and 
help  him  to  rise  in  the  world.  Thomas 
Edward  has  not  risen  in  the  world.  He 
is  a  poor  shoemaker,  as  he  always  was. 
He  has  made  no  mercenary  advantage 
out  of  the  gift  which  God  has  conferred 
upon  him.  We  repeat,  it  is  no  doubt 
hard  upon  the  man  for  whose  toils  there 
is  no  immediate  recompense ;  but  such  a 
picture  of  disinterested  enthusiasm  is 
very  good  for  the  world. 


It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
our  hero  must  have  been  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  boy  that  ever  perplexed  a  house¬ 
hold  ;  and  that  when,  after  all  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  his  youth,  he  settled  in  life  and 
married,  on  the  prudent  foundation  of 
an  income  of  nine  shillings  and  sixpence 
a-week,  he  must  have  been  a  somewhat  un¬ 
comfortable  husband.  Here  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  way  in  which  he  pursued  his 
course  after  his  early  marriage  ; — 

“  As  he  did  not  cease  shocmaking  until 
nine  at  night,  nearly  all  his  researches  were 
made  after  that  hour.  He  had  to  be  back  to 
his  work  in  the  morning  at  six.  His  wages 
were  so  small  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
abridge  his  working-hours.  On  returning 
home  from  his  work  at  night,  his  usual  course 
was  to  equip  himself  with  his  insect  boxes 
and  bottles,  his  botanical  book  and  his  gun  ; 
and  to  set  out  with  his  supper  in  his  hand  or 
stowed  away  in  his  pocket.  The  nearest 
spring  furnished  him  with  sufficient  drink. 
^  long  as  it  was  light  he  scoured  the  coun¬ 
try,  looking  for  moths  and  beetles,  or  plants, 
or  birds,  or  any  living  thing  that  came  in  his 
way.  When  it  became  so  dark  that  he  could 
no  longer  observe,  he  dropped  down  by  the 
side  of  a  bank  or  a  bush  or  a  tree,  whichever 
came  handiest,  and  there  he  dozed  or  slept 
until  the  light  returned.  Then  he  got  up  and 
again  began  his  observations,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  time  arrived  when  he  had  to 
return  to  his  daily  labors.  .  .  .  Weather 
never  daunted  him.  When  it  rained,  he 
would  look  out  for  a  hole  in  a  bank,  and 
thrust  himself  into  it,  feet  foremost.  He 
kept  his  head  and  his  gup  out  watching  and 
waiting  for  any  casualties  that  might  happen. 
He  knew  of  two  such  holes,  both  in  sand¬ 
banks  and  both  in  woods,  which  he  occasion¬ 
ally  frequented.  They  were  foxes’  or  badgers’ 
dens,  if  any  of  these  gentry  were  inside 
when  he  took  up  his  position,  they  did  not 
venture  to  disturb  him.  .  .  .  Numbers 

of  moths  came  dancing  about  him,  and  many 
of  them  he  secured  and  boxed,  sending  them 
to  their  long  sleep  with  a  little  drop  of  chloro¬ 
form.  When  it  rained  heavily,  he  drew  in 
his  head  and  his  gun  and  slept  until  the  first 
streaks  of  light  appeared  on  the  horizon  ; 
and  then  he  came  out  of  his  hole  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  operations.” 

Had  Mrs.  Edward  objected  to  this 
vagrant  existence,  it  would  have  been 
very  comprehensible.  But  the  good 
w’ife,  on  the  contrary',  was  his  aid  and 
steady  backer-up,  wild  as  his  enterprises 
were,  having  sense  enough  to  see  the 
difference  between  an  enthusiasm  of  this 
elevating  kind  and  the  vulgar  frenzies 
which  do  good  to  no  one.  When  re¬ 
minded  of  his  w'anderings  at  night,  and 
asked  what  she  thought  of  them,  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  Weel,  he  took  such  an  interest  in 
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beasts  that  I  didna  compleen.  Shoe¬ 
makers  were  then  a  very  drucken  set,  but 
his  beasts  keepit  him  frae  them.  My 
man’s  been  a  sober  man  all  his  life  ;  and 
he  never  negleckit  his  wark :  sae  I  let 
him  be.”  Even  by  times,  when  she  had 
earned  a  little  money  herself,  she  would 
buy  him  boxes  or  bottles  for  his  “  beasts,” 
or  shot  for  his  gun,  with  tender  indulg¬ 
ence  for  his  vagaries.  And  the  two 
homely  people  brought  up  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  in  independence  and 
virtue,  and  had  “  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
piece  of  sweet-cake”  to  offer  to  a  friend, 
notwithstanding  that  Edward’s  wages 
never  seem  to  have  reached  to  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  a-week  all 
his  life.  This  seems  almost  as  great  a 
miracle,  though  of  a  different  kind,  as  the 
fact  that  he  had  himself  gathered  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  wonderful  collection  which  he 
exhibited  in  Aberdeen — an  achievement 
which  the  Aberdeen  people  did  “  not 
believe  possible.” 

This  Aberdeen  exhibition  is  the  point 
in  Edward’s  life  at  which  the  highest 
dramatic  interest  is  reached.  The  fer¬ 
vor  of  pursuit  which  led  him  forth  night 
after  night  with  his  old  rusty  gun  and 
his  wallets  to  undergo  all  kind  of  trials 
with  nature — cold,  storms,  drenchings  in¬ 
numerable — was  naturally  varied  at  times 
by  a  desire  not  only  to  win  some  fruit  of 
his  toil,  but  to  gain  some  advantages  for 
the  pursuit  which  engrossed  his  thoughts 
more  and  more,  though  he  felt  day  by 
day  the  difficulties  increasing  in  his  path. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  be 
in  a  position  to  devote  himself  to  the 
congenial  work  in  which  many  compe¬ 
tent  authorities  had  by  this  time  assured 
him  he  was  capable  of  doing  good  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  get  at  the  means  of  arrang¬ 
ing  his  discoveries,  books,  and  a  society 
which  would  understand  what  he  was 
doing.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  no 
great  thing  was  necessary,  no  public  ben¬ 
efaction,  but  only  some  little  appoint¬ 
ment,  if  he  could  have  got  it,  less  exact¬ 
ing  than  the  shoemaker’s  bench.  “  If 
.^^40  or  ;^5o  a-year  could  be  obtained, 
that  would  be  glorious  !”  one  of  his  cor¬ 
respondents  writes  :  and  when  one  thinks 
how  many  people  there  are  in  this  king¬ 
dom  within  a  post  of  Banff  to  whom  fifty 
pounds  a-year  is  as  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean,  and  who  no  doubt  would  have 
been  glad  to  give  it,  had  it  only  been 


usual  so  to  do  !  But  poor  Edward  had 
no  way  of  getting  this  “  glorious”  compe¬ 
tence.  It  occurred  to  him  to  exhibit 
the  collection  he  had  made  at  Banff,  at 
the  fair ;  and  the  success  of  the  little  at¬ 
tempt  encouraged  him  to  carry  his  riches 
to  Aberdeen  and  try  his  fortune  there. 
It  was,  however,  a  complete  failure.  No 
one  came  to  see  his  museum,  or  at  least 
so  few,  that  this  forlorn  hope,  instead  of 
helping  the  naturalist  up,  pushed  him 
down  into  the  dismal  abyss  of  debt  from 
which  hitherto  he  had  kept  free.  Debt 
is  the  last  of  horrors  to  a  respectable 
working  man,  and  with  reason  ;  for  it  is 
a  burden  from  which,  once  established 
on  his  shoulder,  he  can  rarely  get  free. 
Edward  was  in  despair.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  story  of  poor  Ilaydon  rav¬ 
ing  in  the  solitude  of  his  empty  exhibi¬ 
tion-room  over  his  great  melancholy  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  picture,  and  seeing  the  crowds  go 
past  him  to  stare  at  the  miserable  little 
monstrosity  who  was  the  fashion  of  the 
moment  ?  Edward  had  no  Tom  Thumb 
to  drive  him  mad,  but  panic  and  despair 
had  driven  him  out  of  himself.  He  saw 
no  w’ay  of  escape  ;  and  at  last  the  dread¬ 
ful  thought  occurred  to  him  to  steal  away 
to  the  familiar  sea,  and  there  be  drowned 
as  it  were  accidentally,  leaving  no  stigma 
upon  his  good  name,  and  purchasing 
pity  for  his  children  with  his  life.  How 
this  melancholy  purpose  came  to  noth¬ 
ing  is  as  characteristic  as  anything  in  the 
record : — 

“  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  shop  in 
Union  Street  until  about  four  hours  after,  his 
memory  remained  almost  a  complete  blank. 
Unlike  a  dream,  of  which  one  remembers 
some  confused  ideas,  this  blank  in  his  mental 
life  was  never  filled  up ;  and  the  purpose  for 
which  he  wandered  along  the  sands  left  little 
further  impression  on  his  memory.  He  re¬ 
membered,  however,  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  : 

“  He  had  thrown  off  his  hat,  coat,  and  waist¬ 
coat,  before  rushing  into  the  sea,  when  a  flock 
of  sanderlings  lit  upon  the  sands  near  him. 
They  attract^  his  attention.  They  were  run¬ 
ning  to  and  fro,  some  piping  their  low  shrill 
whistle,  whilst  others  were  probing  the  wet 
sand  with  their  bills  as  the  waves  receded. 
But  amongst  them  was  another  bird,  larger 
and  darker,  and  apparently  of  different  habit 
to  the  others.  Desirous  of  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  this  bird,  he  approached 
the  sanderlings.  They  rose  and  flew  away ;  he 
followed  them.  They  lit  again,  and  again  he 
observed  the  birds  as  before.  Away  they 
went,  and  he  after  them.  At  length  he  was 
stopped  at  Don  mouth.  When  he  recovered 
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his  consciousness  he  was  watching  the  flock 
of  birds  flying  away  to  the  further  side  of  the 
river.  He  had  forgotten  all  his  miseries  in 
his  intense  love  of  nature.  His  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  saved  him.  How  long  the  chase  lasted 
he  could  never  tell.  It  must  have  occupied 
him  more  than  an  hour.  He  found  himself 
divested  of  his  hat,  coat,  and  vest,  and  he 
went  back  to  look  for  them.  He  had  no 
further  desire  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  descended  to  the  sea.  His 
only  thought  was  about  the  strange  bird 
among  the  sanderlings.  What  could  it  be  ?” 

This  curious  and  touching  triumph  of 
mental  habit  and  enthusiasm  over  the 
most  tragic  purpose  has  a  simplicity  of 
nature  and  truth  about  it  which  no  Ac¬ 
tion  could  venture  upon.  The  poor 
naturalist  thus  escaped  from  self-destruc¬ 
tion  was  saved  from  his  difficulties  by  an 
expedient  only  less  terrible — the  sale  of 
his  collection.  He  got  twenty  pounds 
for  this  labor  of  years,  and  felt  as  if  the 
heart  was  being  rent  out  of  his  bosom — 
yet  lived  to  make  another  and  sell  that 
too,  as  the  call  of  another  hard  necessity 
arose.  His  energy  never  forsook  him  ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  man  that 
he  was  thus  compelled  periodically  to 
begin  again,  and  never  lost  the  occupa¬ 
tion  which  declining  strength  and  gath¬ 
ering  years  did  not  make  less  dear  to 
him.  When  he  ceased  to  be  able  to 
roam  about  through  the  chill  freshness 
of  the  northerly  nights  with  his  gun  and 
his  paraphernalia  of  bags  and  bottles,  he 
took  to  collecting  the  treasures  cast  up 
by  the  sea  in  that  most  primitive  of 
dredging  apparatus,  the  stomachs  of  the 
Ash  taken  along  the  coasts ;  and  in  this 
way  discovered  some  twenty  new  species 
of  sea-creatures,  some  of  whom  Agured 
in  a  book  about  the  Sessile-eyed  Crustacea^ 
whatever  they  may  be.  Thus  he  toiled 
slowly  into  reputation,  into  correspond¬ 
ence  with  other  inquirers,  and  publica¬ 
tions  in  newspapers ;  and  at  last  attained 
to  the  Battering  though  empty  honors  of 
a  Fellowship  of  the  Linnaean  Society. 
The  poor  shoemaker  has  now  been  for 
several  years  entitled  to  write  the  letters 
A.L.S.  after  his  name,  though  many 
greater  persons  have  sighed  for  them  in 
vain.  But  this  did  not  put  a  penny  in 
his  jKKrket,  nor  smooth  one  stone  out  of 
his  daily  path.  His  success  was  perfect, 
without  alloy  of  interest  or  worldly  ad¬ 


vancement — a  beautiful  fate,  but  a  bar 
ren  one.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  at  last 
he  has  got  the  modest  sustenance  his 
humility  makes  enough  for  him,  and  that 
unsought,  from  the  legitimate  national 
fountain  of  honor. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one 
other  passage  from  Edward’s  life  to  show 
how  much  more  charming  and  instructive 
is  the  observation  of  life  and  nature  in 
which  he  delighted,  than  those  classifica¬ 
tions  and  anatomical  preparations  which 
make  science  hideous  to  the  unscientiAc 
mind.  The  narrative  is  his  own  ;  and 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  untaught 
cobbler,  w’ho  never  learnt  grammar,  to 
the  great  regret  of  his  patrons,  is  able  to 
express  himself  much  better  than  many 
people  who  have  studied  that  vanity,  and 
even  with  a  certain  Aorid  dignity  of  dic¬ 
tion  very  characteristic  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Scot. 

“  I  was  reclining  against  a  tree  one  night, 
listening  to  a  reptilian  choir — a  concert  of 
frogs.  It  was  delicious  to  hear  the  musicians 
endeavoring  to  excel  each  other  in  their 
strains,  and  to  exhibit  their  wonderful  vocal 
powers.  The  defect  of  the  concert  was  the 
want  of  time.  Each  individual  performer 
endeavored  to  get  as  much  above  the  con¬ 
cert-pitch  as  possible.  It  was  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  night — for  there  are  beautiful  nights  as 
well  as  days  in  the  north — and  I  am  certain 
that  these  creatures  were  enjoying  its  beauty 
as  much  as  myself.  Presently  when  the 
whole  of  the  vocalists  had  reached  their  high¬ 
est  notes,  they  became  hushed  in  an  instant. 
I  was  amazed  at  this,  and  began  to  wonder  at 
the  sudden  termination  of  the  concert.  But 
looking  about  I  perceived  a  brown  owl  drop 
down  with  the  silence  of  death  on  to  the  top 
of  a  low  dyke  close  by.  He  sat  there  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  during  which  there  was 
perfect  silence.  The  owl  himself  remained 
quite  motionless,  for  I  watched  him  all  the 
time.  Then  I  saw  the  'owl  give  a  hitch  and 
move  his  head  a  little  to  one  side.  He  in¬ 
stantly  darted  down  amongst  the  grass  and 
rushes,  after  which  he  rose  with  something 
dangling  from  his  claws.  It  was  a  frog ;  I 
saw  it  distinctly.  He  flew  up  to  a  tree  be¬ 
hind  the  one  against  which  I  was  leaning. 
I  turned  round  a  little  and  looked  up  to  see 
how  the  owl  would  proceed  with  his  quarry, 
whether  he  would  tear  him  in  pieces  or  gob¬ 
ble  him  up  whole.  In  this,  however,  I  was 
disappointed.  Although  I  moved  very  quiet¬ 
ly,  the  quick  eye  or  ear  of  the  owl  detected 
me,  and  I  was  at  once  greeted  with  his 
koolit-gool-oo-oo,  as  loud  as  he  could  scream.” 
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BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


Chapter  X. 


While  Lady  Stanton  spread  the  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Mus^rave  children 
among  the  upper  classes,  this  information 
was  given  to  the  lower,  an  equally,  or 
perhaps  even  more  important  item  in 
their  history,  by  an  authority  of  a  very 
different  kind,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  bitter  to  think  that  she  was 
the  channel  of  communication  with  the 
lower  orders.  But  such  is  the  irony  of 
circumstances  that  it  was  Mrs.  Penni- 
thome  who  prided  herself  upon  her  gen¬ 
tility,  and  who  would  have  made  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  descend  to  a  sphere 
beneath  her,  who  conveyed  the  report, 
which  ran  through  the  village  like  wild¬ 
fire,  and  which  spread  over  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  as  rapidly  and  effectually  as 
if  It  had  been  made  known  by  beacons 
on  the  hill-tops.  The  village  was  more 
interested  in  the  news  than  any  other  cir¬ 
cle  in  the  country  could  be,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  reigning  house  in  a  village  is 
its  standing  romance,  the  drama  most 
near  to  it,  and  most  exciting  when  there 
is  any  drama  at  all ;  and  partly  for  still 
more  impressive  personal  reasons.  The 
Castle  had  done  much  for  the  district 
in  this  way,  having  supplied  it  with  more 
exciting  food  in  the  way  of  story  and  in¬ 
cident  than  any  other  great  house  in  the 
no'rth  country.  There  had  been  a  long 
interval  of  monotony,  but  now  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  all  concerned  that  the  more 
stirring  circle  of  affairs  was  about  to  be¬ 
gin  again.  The  manner  in  which  the 
story  fully  reached  the  village  was  simple 
enough.  Mrs.  Pennithorne  had,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  failed  entirely 
with  Mary’s  frock.  It  would  not  “  come” 
as  she  wanted  it  to  come,  let  her  do 
what  she  would  ;  and  when  all  her  own 
efforts  had  failed,  and  the  stuff  was  effect¬ 
ually  spoiled,  soiled  and  crumpled,  and 
incapable  of  ever  looking  better  than 
secondhand  under  any  circumstances,  she 
called  in  the  doctor,  as  people  are  apt  to 
do  when  they  have  cobbled  at  themselves 
in  vain.  The  dress  doctor  in  Penning- 
hame  and  the  neighborhood,  the  rule  of 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6 


fashion,  the  grand  authority  for  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  chiffons^  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  Miss  Price,  a  lively  little  old  woman, 
who  had  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
village,  where  she  let  lodgings  on  occa¬ 
sion,  but  always  made  dresses.  She  had 
been  in  business  a  great  many  years,  and 
w’as  an  authority  both  up  and  down  the 
water.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  Miss 
Price  to  be  called  in  at  the  last  moment 
as  it  were,  to  heal  the  ailments  of  Mary’s 
frock;  but  partly  because  it  was  the 
clergyman’s  house,  and  partly  because 
of  the  gossip  which  was  always  involved 
she  obeyed  the  summons,  as  she  had 
done  on  many  previous  occasions.  And 
she  did  her  best,  as  Mrs.  Pennithorne 
had  done  her  worst,  upon  the  little  habil¬ 
iment.  “  Ladies  know  nothing  about 
such  things,”  the  little  dressmaker  said, 
pinning  and  unpinning  with  energetic 
care  and  rapidity.  And  the  Vicar’s 
wife,  who  looked  on  helpless  but  admir¬ 
ing,  accepted  the  condemnation  because 
of  the  flattery  involved ;  for  Mrs.  Pen 
was  elevated  over  Miss  Price  by  so  brief 
an  interval  that  this  accusation  was  a 
kind  of  acknowledgment  of  her  gentil¬ 
ity,  and  did  her  good,  though  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  complimentary.  She  liked 
to  feel  that  hers  was  that  ladylike  use¬ 
lessness  which  is  only  appropriate  to  high 
position.  She  sim[)ered  a  little,  and 
avowed  that  indeed  she  had  never  been 
brought  up  to  know  about  such  things  ; 
and  while  Miss  Price  put  the  spoiled 
work  to  rights  the  Vicar’s  wife  did  her 
best  to  entertain  the  beneficent  fairy  who 
was  bringing  the  chaos  into  order.  She 
did  not  blurt  out  suddenly  the  news  with 
which  she  was  overbrimming,  but  brought 
it  forth  cunningly  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation  in  the  most  agreeable  way. 

“  Have  you  any  new’s.  Miss  Price  Y' 
she  said;  ”but  1  tell  the  Vicar  that  no¬ 
thing  ever  happens  here.  The  people 
don’t  even  die.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,^  ma’am.  There’s 
two  within  the  last  three  months ;  but  to 
be  sure  they  were  long  past  threescore 
and  ten.” 

•  “  That  is  what  I  say  It’s  so  healthy 
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at  Penninghame.  Lock  at  the  old  Squire 
now,  how  hale  and  hearty  he  is — and 
after  all  he  has  come  through.” 

“  Yes,  he  has  come  through  a  deal,” 
said  Miss  Price,  putting  her  pins  in  her 
mouth,  “  and  that's  too  true.” 

“  Poor  old  man ;  and  still  more  and 
more  to  put  up  with.  Have  you  seen 
the  children,  Miss  Price  ?  Oh  dear ! 
didn’t  you  know  ?  Perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  have  mentioned  it ;  but  people  can¬ 
not  hide  up  children  as  they  hide  secrets. 

I  have  been  living  here  for  ten  years  and 
I  scarcely  know  the  rights  of  the  story 
about  John  Musgrave  yet.” 

“  Children !”  said  Miss  Price,  with  a 
start  which  shook  the  pins  out  of  her  fin¬ 
gers.  “  To  be  sure — that  came  in  a  coach 
from  Pennington  with  a  play-acting  sort 
of  a  woman.  But  what  has  that  to  do 
with  Mr.  John 

The  dressmaker  dropped  Mary’s  frock 
upon  her  knees  in  the  excitement  of  her 
feelings.  There  was  more  than  curiosity 
involved.  “To  be  sure,”  she  said. 
“  To  be  sure  !”  going  on  with  her  own 
thoughts,  “  where  should  they  come  but 
to  the  Castle?  and  who  should  have 
them  but  his  family  ?  'Lizabeth  Bampf- 
fylde  is  a  wronged  woman,  but  not 
even  me,  I  wouldn’t  trust  the  children  to 
her.  His  children  !  though  they  would 
be  hers  too - ” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Price  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Pen,  half  offended  ;  “  are  you 
going  out  of  your  senses  ?  I  tell  you 
something  about  the  Squire’s  family  and 
you  get  into  a  way  about  it  as  if  it  could 
be  anything  to  you.” 

Miss  Price  recovered  her  composure 
with  a  rapid  effort,  but  her  little  pale 
countenance  reddened. 

“  Nothing  to  me,  ma’am,”  she  said, 
with  what  she  felt  to  be  a  proper  pride. 
“  But  if  Mr.  John  has  children,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean,  they  had  a  mother  as  well 
as  a  father ;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
that  was  something  to  me.” 

“  Oh  !”  cried  the  Vicar’s  wife,  “  then 
you  knew  Mrs.  John  ;  tell  me  about  her. 
She  was  a  low  girl,  that  is  all  I  know.” 

J‘  She  was  no  low  girl,  whoever  told 
you,”  cried  the  little  dressmaker.  “  She 
was  one  as  folks  were  fond  of,  as  fond  as 
if  she  had  been  a  princess.  She  was  no 
more  low  than — I  am  ;  she  was - ” 

“  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you, 
M  iss  Price.  Of  course  I  know  how  re¬ 


spectable  you  are — but  not  the  equal  of 
the  Squire,  you  know,  or  of - ” 

Miss  Price  looked  at  the  woman  who 
had  spoiled  Mary’s  frock.  There  she 
stood,  limp,  and  faded,  and  genteel,  with 
no  capacity  in  her  fingers  and  not  much 
in  her  head,  with  a  smile  of  conscious  su¬ 
periority  yet  condescension.  Miss  Price 
was  not  her  equal.  “  Good  Lord  !  as  if 
I  would  be  that  useless,”  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  “  for  all  the  money  in  the  world  !  or 
to  be  as  grand  as  the  Queen  !”  But 
though  she  was  at  once  exasperated  and 
contemptuous,  politeness  and  policy  at 
once  forbade  her  to  say  anything.  She 
would  not  “  set  up  her  face  to  a  lady,” 
even  when  so  very  unimpressive  as  Mrs. 
Pennithorne ;  and  it  did  not  become  the 
dressmaker  in  the  village  to  be  openly 
scornful  of  the  Vicar’s  wife.  She  saved 
herself  by  taking  up  again  with  energy 
and  devotion  the  scattered  pins  and  the 
miserable  little  spoiled  bodice  of  Mary’s 
frock. 

“  I  am  glad  you  know  about  this  girl,” 
said  Mrs.  Pen,  satisfied  to  have  subdued 
her  opponent,  “  for  I  want  so  much  to 
hear  about  her.  One  cannot  get  much 
information  from  a  gentleman.  Miss  Price. 
They  tell  you,  oh  yes,  she  was  a  pretty 
creature !  as  if  that  is  all  you  cared  to 
know.” 

“  It’s  what  tells  most  with  the  gentle¬ 
men,  ma’am,”  said  Miss  Price,  recover¬ 
ing  her  composure.  “  Yes,  that  she  was. 
I’ve  looked  at  her  many  a  time  and  said 
just  the  same  to  myself.  ‘  Well,  you  are 
a  pretty  creature !  ’  I  don’t  wonder  if 
their  heads  get  turned  when  they  are  as 
pretty  as  that,  though  it  isn’t  only  the 
pretty  ones  that  get  their  heads  turned. 
The  girls  that  I’ve  had  through  my 
hands !  and  not  one  in  ten  that  went 
through  with  the  business  and  kept  it  up 
as  it  ought  to  be  kept  up.” 

“  Was  Mrs.  John  Musgrave  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  ?  Was  she  in  your  hands  ?  I  de¬ 
clare  !  Did  he  marry  her  from  your 
house  ?” 

“  She  was  come  of  wild  folks,”  said 
Miss  Price;  “there  was  gipsy  blood  in 
them.  They  had  a  little  bit  of  a  sheep 
farm  up  among  the  hills  in  their  best 
days,  and  a  lone  house,  where  there  wasn’t 
a  stranger  to  be  seen  twice  in  a  year. 
’Lizabeth  Bampffylde,  that’s  her  mother, 
comes  about  the  village  still.  I  can’t  tell 
you  what  she  does,  she  sells  her  eggs  and 
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chickens,  and  maybe  she  does  tell  for¬ 
tunes.  I  won’t  say.  She  never  told  me 
mine.  I  took  a  fancy  to  the  lass,  and  I 
said,  ‘  Bring  her  to  me.  I’ll  take  her. 
I’ll  train  her  a  bit.’  Oh,  how  little  we 
know !  If  I  had  but  let  her  bide  on  the 
fells ! — but  w’hat  a  pretty  one  she  was. 
Such  eyes  as  she  had,  and  a  skin  that 
wasn’t  to  say  dark — it  was  brown,  but  so 
clear !  like  the  water  when  the  sun  is  in 
it.” 

“  You  seem  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
people  being  pretty.” 

“  So  I  do,  ma’am,  more  than  I  ought. 
A  woman  should  have  more  sense.  I’m 
near  as  ea.sy  led  away  as  the  gentlemen. 
But  there’s  different  kinds  of  beauty,  and 
that  is  what  //ify  more  see  as  w’ant  it 
most.  There’s  pretty  faces  that  I  can’t 
abide.  They  seem  to  give  me  a  turn. 
Now  that's  where  the  men  fails,”  said  the 
ittle  dressmaker ;  “  all’s  one  to  them, 
good  or  bad,  they  never  see  any  differ¬ 
ence.  Lily  was  never  one  of  the  bad 
ones,  poor  dear.  Lily  ?  yes,  that  was  the 
young  woman ;  but  she’s  not  such  a 
young  woman,  not  a  girl  now.  She’ll  be 
thirty-seven  or  eight,  close  upon  that,  if 
she’s  living  this  day.” 

“  She  is  not  living — she  died  five  years 
ago ;  and  Miss  Musgrave  won’t  believe 
me  that  she  ought  to  go  into  black  for 
her,”  said  Mrs.  Pennithorne. 

“  Ah !”  said  Miss  Price  with  a  sharp 
cry.  She  dropped  her  work  at  her  feet 
with  an  indifference  to  it  which  deeply 
aggrieved  Mrs.  Pennithorne.  The  [an¬ 
nouncement  took  her  altogether  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  went  to  her  heart.  “  Dead  ! 
oh  my  poor  Lily,  my  poor  Lily  !  Was  I 
thinking  ill  o’  thee  Dead! 'and  so 
many  left — and  her  in  her  prime  !”  Sud¬ 
den  sobs  stopped  the  good  little  woman’s 
speech  with  which  she  struggled  as  she 
went  on,  making  a  brave  effort  to  recover 
herself  as  she  picked  up  the  little  dress. 
“  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,  but  it  was 
so  sudden  ;  it  took  me  unprepared.  Oh, 
ma’am,  that’s  the  worst  of  it  when  you 
have  to  do  with  girls.  Few  of  them  go 
through  with  the  business,  though  it 
would  be  best  for  them  ;  they  turn  every 
one  to  her  own  way  ;  that’s  scripture,  but 
I  mean  it.  They  marry,  and  they  think 
themselves  so  grand  with  their  children, 
and  it  kills  ’em.  Oh,  if  I  had  but  left 
her  on  the  fells !  or  if  she  had  stuck  by 
the  business  like  me  !” 


“  I  did  not  think  you  took  so  much 
interest  in  her,”  said  Mrs.  Pen,  feeling 
guilty.  “  If  I  had  known  you  cared,  I 
would  have  been  more  careful  what  I 
said.  But  nobody  seemed  to  think  much 
of  Afr.  It  is  always  the  Musgraves  the 
Vicar  speaks  of.” 

“  The  Vicar  thought  of  nothing  but 
Miss  Mary,”  said  Miss  Price  hastily; 
then  she  corrected  herself.  “  I  mean  of 
womanfolk,”  she  said  ;  “  the  Musgraves, 
ma’am,  as  you  say,  that  was  all  he  thought 
of.  And  that’s  always  the  way  as  far  as 
I  can  judge.  The  gentry  thinks  of  their 
own  side,  and  we  that  are  but  small  folks, 
we  thinks  of  ours ;  it’s  natural.  Miss 
Musgrave  was  not  much  to  me.  I  never 
made  her  but  one  thing,  and  that  was  a 
cotton,  a  common  morning  frock ;  she 
was  too  grand  to  have  her  things  made  by 
the  likes  of  me  ;  but  Lily,  she  sat  by  my 
side  and  sewed  at  the  same  seam.  And 
she’s  dead !  the  bonniest  lass  on  all  the 
water,  as  the  village  folks  say.” 

“  You  don’t  talk  like  the  village  folks. 
Miss  Price.” 

‘‘  No.  I’m  from  the  south,  as  they  call 
it — except  when  a  word  creeps  in  now 
and  again  through  being  so  long  here. 
It’s  all  pinned  and  straight,  ma’am,  now. 
It  was  done  almost  before  I  heard  the 
news — and  I’m  glad  of  it,  for  my  eye¬ 
sight  goes  when  I  begins  to  cry.  I  don’t 
think  you  can  go  wrong  now,”  said  Miss 
Price  with  a  sigh,  knowing  the  powers  of 
her  patroness  in  that  direction.  “  It’s  as 
well  as  I  can  make  it — pinned,  and  bast¬ 
ed,  and  straight  before  your  hand.  No, 
thank  you  kindly,  nothing  for  me.  I’m 
that  put  out  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do 
is  to  get  home.” 

”  But  dear  me,  Miss  Price,  as  she  is 
not  even  a  relation  !” 

“  A  relation,  what’s  that  ?  A  girl  that 
you’ve  brought  up  is  more  than  a  rela¬ 
tion,”  cried  the  dressmaker,  forgetting  her 
manners.  And  she  made  up  her  patterns 
tremulously  in  a  little  bundle,  and  hur¬ 
ried  out  with  the  briefest  leavetaking, 
which  was  not  civil,  Mrs.  Pennithorne  said 
indignantly.  But  Miss  Price,  in  her  way, 
was  as  important  as  the  Vicar’s  wife  her¬ 
self,  being  alone  in  her  profession,  and 
enjoying  a  monopoly.  It  Is  possible  to 
be  rude  when  you  are  a  monopolist,  with¬ 
out  damage  to  your  trade ;  but  this,  to 
do  her  justice,  was  not  the  motive  which 
actuated  the  little  dressmaker,  who,  in 
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her  nature,  was  anxiously  polite  and  in¬ 
disposed  to  offend  any  one ;  but  the 
news  she  had  heard  was  too  much  for  all 
her  little  decorums.  She  made  a  long 
round  out  of  her  way  to  pass  by  the  Cas¬ 
tle,  though  she  could  scarcely  tell  why 
she  did  so — for  it  was  not  the  children 
that  were  most  in  her  mind.  Indeed  she 
scarcely  remembered  them  at  all,  in  her 
excitement  of  pain  and  hot  grief  which 
took  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  fiery  resent¬ 
ment  against  life  and  nature.  Children  ! 
what  was  the  good  of  the  children — help¬ 
less  things  that  took  a  woman’s  life,  and 
made  even  the  rest  of  death  bitter  to 
her,  wringing  her  heart  with  misery  to 
leave  them  after  costing  her  her  life. 
She  was  an  old  maid  not  by  accident,  but 
by  nature ;  and  what  were  a  couple  of 
miserable  little  children  in  exchange  for 
the  life  of  Lily  ?  But  when,  not  expect¬ 
ing  to  see  them,  not  thinking  of  them 
save  in  this  bitter  way.  Miss  Price  saw 
the  two  children  at  the  door  of  the  hall, 
another  quick  springing  sensation  rose 
suddenly  in  her  hasty  soul.  She  w'ent 
slowly  past,  gazing  at  them,  trying  to  say 
to  herself  that  she  hated  the  sight  of 
them,  Lily’s  slayers  !  But  her  kind  heart 
was  too  much’for  her  quick  temper,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  the  lit¬ 
tle  dressmaker  sat  down  by  the  wayside 
and  cried,  sobbing  like  a  child.  Little 
dreadful  creatures  who  had  worn  their 
mother  to  death,  and  killed  her  in  her 
prime  !  Poor  little  forlorn  orphans  with¬ 
out  a  mother  !  She  did  not  know  which 
feeling  w-as  the  warmest  and  strongest. 
But  she  reached  home  so  shaken  between 
the  two  emotions,  that  her  present  assist¬ 
ant  who  filled  the  place  to  which  Miss 
Price  had  hoped  to  train  Lily,  and  who 
was  a  good  girl  with  no  nonsense  in  her 
head,  fully  intending  to  go  through  with 
the  business,  was  frightened  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  her  principal,  who  stumbled 
into  the  little  parlor  all  garlanded  with 
paper  patterns,  with  tremulous  step  and 
blanched  cheeks,  as  if  she  had  seen  a 
ghost. 

“  Something’s  to  do  !”  cried  the  girl. 

-Miss  Price  made  no  immediate  reply, 
but  sank  into  a  chair  to  get  her  breath. 

“  Oh,  nothing  ;  nothing  you  know  of,” 
she  said  at  last,  “  nothing  that  need  trou¬ 
ble  you and  then  after  a  pause,  “  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  warn  you  even,  not  one  of 
you,  silly  things.  You’d  all  do  just  the 
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same  to-morrow,  though  it  was  to  cost 
you  your  lives.” 

“  ni  run  and  get  you  a  cup  of  tea,” 
said  Sarah,  which  showed  her  to  be  a 
young  woman  of  sense.  Where  lives  the 
woman  to  whom  this  cordial,  promptly 
and  as  it  were  accidentally  administered, 
does  not  do  good  ?  Miss  Price  gradual¬ 
ly  recovered  herself  as  she  sipped  the 
fragrant  tea,  and  told  her  story  with  many 
sighs  and  lamentations,  yet  not  without 
a  certain  melancholy  pleasure. 

“  If  girls  would  only  think,”  she  said  ; 

“  if  they  would  take  a  w’arning ;  but  ne’er 
a  one  of  you  will  do  that.  You  think 
it’s  grand  to  marry  a  gentleman ;  but  it 
would  be  far  better  to  'go  through  with 
the  business  like  I’ve  done,  far  better ! 
though  you’ll  never  think  so.” 

Sarah  was  respectfully  sympathetic ; 
she  shook  her  head  with  a  look  of  awe 
and  melancholy  acquiescence  ;  but  never¬ 
theless  she  did  not  think  so.  She  was 
only  twenty,  and  thirty-seven  was  a  good 
age.  To  marry  a  gentleman,  even  at  the 
risk  of  dying  at  thirty-seven  like  Lily, 
was  better  than  living  till  sixty  like  Miss 
Price ;  but  she  did  not  say  so.  She  ac¬ 
quiesced,  and  even  cried  over  the  lost 
Lily,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  with  the 
easy  emotion  of  a  girl.  She  herself  meant 
sincerely  to  go  through  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  anyhow  Sarah  was  as  much 
excited  by  the  new’s  as  heart  could  de¬ 
sire.  Miss  Price  was  very  determined 
that  it  should  nut  be  talked  of,  that  the 
story  should  not  be  spread  in  the  village. 

“  Don’t  let  them  say  again  it  came  from 
us,”  she  said ;  but  however  that  might 
be,  before  the  next  morning  it  had  spread 
through  the  parish,  and  beyond  the  par¬ 
ish.  Such  things  get  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  What  can  conceal  a  secret  ?  It 
IS  the  one  thing  certain  to  be  found  out, 
and  which  everyone  is  bound  to  know. 
There  was  nothing'  else  talked  about  in 
the  cottages  or  when  neighbors  met,  for 
some  days.  The  men  talked  of  it  over 
their  beer,  even,  in  the  public  houses. 

‘  She  were  a  bonnie  lass,”  the  elder  ones 
said  ;  and  all  the  girls  in  the  district  felt 
that  they  individually  might  have  been 
Lily,  and  felt  sad  for  her.  The  children 
(who  could  not  be  hid)  were  followed  by 
eager  looks  of  curiosity  when  they  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  resemblance  of  Lilias  to 
her  mother  w’as  too  remarkable  not  to 
strike  everyone  who  had  known  her ;  and 
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the  entire  story  which  had  excited  the 
district  so  deeply  in  its  time,  and  which 
with  its  mixture  of  all  the  sentiments 
which  are  most  interesting  to  humanity, 
was  almost  as  exciting  still  as  ever,  was 
retold,  a  hundred  times  over,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  younger  generation.  In  these 
lower  regions,  as  was  natural,  the  interest 
all  centred  in  the  beautiful  girl,  who, 
though  “come  of  wild  folk,”  and  not 
even  an  appropriate  bride  for  a  well-to-do 
hopeful  of  the  village,  had  “  the  offer  of” 
two  gentlemen,  one  the  young  lord,  and 
the  other  the  young  squire.  Had  such  for¬ 
tune  ever  come  before  to  a  lass  from  the 
fells  How  she  had  been  courted  !  not 
as  the  village  lovers  wooed  with  a  sense 
of  equality,  at  least,  if  not  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  more;  but  John  Musgrave  and 
young  Lord  Stanton  had  thought  nobody 
in  the  world  like  her.  And  the  young 
lord,  poor  fellow !  had  even  broken  his 
word  for  her,  a  sin  which  was  but  a  glory 
the  more  to  Lily  in  the  eyes  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  critics — however  bitterly  it  might 
have  been  condemned  had  his  forsaken 
bride  been  a  village  maiden  too.  That 
this  rivalry  should  have  gone  the  length 
of  blood,  all  for  Lily’s  sweet  looks,  was  a 
thing  the  middle-aged  narrators  shook 
their  heads  over  with  many  a  moral, 
“  You  see  what  the  like  of  that  comes  to, 
lasses,”  they  said.  But  the  lasses  only 
put  their  heads  closer,  and  felt  their 
hearts  beat  higher.  To  be  fought  for,  to 
be  died  for !  It  was  terrible,  no  doubt, 
but  glorious.  "Such  things  never  happen 
nowadays,  they  said  to  themselves  with  a 
sigh. 

And  the  news  did  not  stop  down  be¬ 
low  in  the  plain,  but  mounted  with  the 
winds  and  the  clouds,  and  reached  lone 
places  in  the  fells,  where  it  raised  a  wild¬ 
er  excitement  still — at  least  in  one  un¬ 
subdued  and  fiery  soul. 

Chapter  XL 

“You  must  not  cry,  Nello ;  for  one 
thing  you  are  too  big  to  cry ;  or  if  you 
are  not  too  big  you  are  too  old.  You 
are  eight— past !  and  then  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  down  stairs  is  such  a  funny,  fun¬ 
ny  old  man,  that  he  will  eat  us,  Nello,  if 
we  make  a  noise.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  you,”  said  the  little 
boy,  whom  England  had  much  improved 
in  strength.  “  Old  men  do  not  eat  chil- 
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dren,”  but  he  drew  back  a  little,  and 
stopped  crying  all  the  same. 

“  We  do  not  know  no-ting  about  old 
men  in  England,”  said  Lilias — the  th  w'as 
still  a  difficulty  to  her ;  and  they  both 
pronounced  their  rs  in  a  way  which  was 
unfamiliar  to  English  ears,  though  the 
letter  exists  and  retains  its  natural  sound 
in  the  north  country.  “  They  are  very 
very  strange  ;  they  sit  in  a  chair  all  day, 
like  the  wild  beasts.  I  go  to  the  door 
and  peep  in.  He  has  no  cap  on  his  head 
like  Don  Pep^,  but  a  bare  place  here, 
where  the  cap  should  be,  and  white  hair. 
And  he  never  moves  nor  speaks.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  he  will  be  cut  out  of  wood  ; 
and  then  all  at  once  he  rises  up,  and  me, 

I  run  away.” 

“  Are  you  not  afraid,  Lilias  ?  I  should 
be  frightened,”  said  the  little  boy,  look¬ 
ing  at  her  with  large  wondering  eyes. 

“  That  is  because  you  are  only  six,  but 
I  am  twelve,  and  one  is  never  frightened 
after  twelve.  I  run  away,  and  it  makes 
me  beat  and  thump  here,”  Lilias  put  her 
hand  to  her  heart  to  indicate  the  p’ace, 
•“  and  I  like  it.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  little  brother,  “  when 
you  run  it  makes  that  beat ;  but  I  do  not 
like  it.” 

“  Ah,  you  are  a  baby,”  said  Lilias. 
She  stood  with  her  dark  hair  shaken 
back,  and  her  eyes  shining,  an  image  of 
lively  daring.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unlike  than  these  two  children.  The 
boy  had  all  the  features  of  his  race,  blue 
eyes,  fair  hair,  with  a  touch  of  gold  in  it, 
a  fair  complexion,  browned  and  reddened 
indeed,  with  his  long  journey  and  the 
warm  sun  he  had  been  used  to,  but  al¬ 
ready  changing  into  the  pink  and  white 
of  English  childhood.  But  there  were 
none  of  the  Musgrave  features  in  Lilias. 
Her  dark  eyes,  dancing  with  life  and  en¬ 
ergy,  her  warm  color,  clear  brown  with 
an  underlying  rose  tint,  and  a  downy 
bloomy  surface  which  softened  every 
outline,  and  her  crisp,  yet  shining  dark 
hair,  all  belonged,  not  only  to  a  different 
species,  but  to  a  different  type  of  race. 
The  Musgraves  were  robust  and  strong, 
but  their  strength  w'as  not  of  this  buoyant 
kind.  The  cloud  of  anxiety  which  had 
been  about  her  on  her  first  appearance, 
that  mystery  of  doubt  with  which  a  little 
human  creature  regards  the  strange  and 
novel,  in  whatever  form,  not  knowing  if 
harm  or  good  may  be  coming,  had  float- 
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ed  away,  and  Lilias  had  already  taken 
back  her  natural  character.  She  was  at 
home  in  the  house,  every  room  of  it, 
tliough  she  knew  that  she  was  hidden 
and  thrust  into  comers,  on  account  of 
“  the  old  gentleman  down  stairs."  This 
did  not  depress  or  trouble  her, 'but  felt 
like  a  joke,  a  mystification  and  masquer- 
ading  such  as  is  dear  to  childhood.  She 
threw  herself  into  the  spirit  of  it  w’ith  en¬ 
joyment,  instead  of  broking  over  it  with 
melancholy  consciousness,  which  was 
what  Mary,  forgetting  childhood,  as  all 
grown  people  do,  had  feared. 

The  children  were  in  the  hall,  which 
had  now  grown  so  familiar  to  them  that 
they  could  not  understand  how  they  had 
ever  feared  it.  It  w’as  one  of  those  ex¬ 
ceptional  days  which  occur  now  and  then 
in  the  winter  before  the  turn  of  the  year. 
The  whole  world  was  full  of  sunshine. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and 
the  great  green  hill  in  front  of  them  rose 
up  in  dazzling  clearness  of  relief,  like  a 
visible  way  of  ascent  into  heaven.  There 
was  not  a  breath  stirring ;  the  trees  with¬ 
out  a  leaf  upon  them,  pointed  themselves 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  green 
of  the  hill,  in  minute  perfection  of  branch 
and  twig,  like  a  photograph.  The  lake 
was  as  still  and  as  blue  as  the  sky — 
everything  lay  in  the  sunshine  charmed 
and  stilled,  hanging  motionless  as  it  were 
between  earth  and  heaven.  The  sense 
that  it  was  mid-winter,  the  natural  sea¬ 
son  of  storms,  seemed  to  have  got  into 
the  air,  which  wondered  over  its  own 
stillness,  and  into  the  skies,  which  ex¬ 
celled  themselves  in  lightness  and  soft 
blueness,  snatching  this  'haoment  of  de¬ 
light  with  a  fearful  joy.  Earth  took  that 
moment  of  ecstasy  as  one  who  was  well 
aware  that  she  could  not  answer  for  the 
morrow.  The  great  doorw’ay  of  the  hall 
stood  open  wide ;  it  was  after  mid-day, 
and  the  sun  streamed  in,  having  got  to 
the  west  so  much  earlier  than  in  summer. 
Lilias  and  her  little  brother,  children  of 
the  sun,  were  planted  in  the  midst  of  it, 
enjoying  it  with  unconscious  exhilaration. 

Martuccia  sat  in  the  open  doorway, 
basking  in  it,  knitting ;  a  tranquil,  almost 
motionless  hgure,  with  that  faculty  of 
repose  which  is  no  doubt  awarded  to 
nurses  in  compensation  for  the  endless 
calls  upon  their  activity.  She  had  put  a 
little  tartan  shawl — congenial  garment — 
upon  her  fine  shoulders,  and  with  her  sil¬ 


ver  pins  and  glowing  black  hair  all  whit¬ 
ened  by  the  sunshine,  sat  perfectly  mo¬ 
tionless  except  for  the  little  rustle  of  her 
hands  and  click  of  her  knitting  needles. 
It  seemed  immaterial  w’hether  it  might 
be  years  or  moments  that  the  robust  and 
comely  watcher  should  hold  that  peace¬ 
ful  guardian  pose.  She  was  paying  no 
attention  to  the  children,  yet  the  lightest 
appeal,  a  querulous  exclamation,  a  long¬ 
er  pause  than  usual,  anything  or  nothing 
would  have  brought  her  to  her  nurse¬ 
lings.  It  was  the  repose  of  the  mother, 
who  sees  everything,  and  feels  everything 
even  when  she  does  not  see :  and  [the 
additional  security  which  her  presence 
brought  to  them,  though  she  sat  apart 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  talk  or 
their  play,  the  strong  support  of  the  back¬ 
ground  which  she  made,  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  in  words.  They  had  been  playing 
in  the  spacious  place  all  lighted  and 
warmed  through  and  through  with  sun¬ 
shine.  Miss  Musgrave  had  not  yet  made 
her  appearance  ;  either  she  had  less  time 
to  spend  in  her  favorite  resort,  or  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  appropriated  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  as  specially  suitable  in  its  size  and 
separateness  for  their  enjoyment,  had 
made  her  relinquish  its  use.  The  great 
bay  window  in  the  recess  gave  back  a  re¬ 
flected  light  from  the  shining  of  the  lake, 
which  added  a  colder  tone  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  brightness ;  and  in  the  old  fireplace 
there  burned  a  smouldering  fire,  half 
coals  half  w'ood.  Every  feature  of  the 
place  had  grown  familiar  to  the  two  little 
things  who  were  once  so  alarmed  by  its 
dark  corners — so  familiar  that  they  could 
not  understand  how  they  had  ever  been 
afraid.  The  kind  old  spacious  silent 
hall  sheltered  them  with  a  large  passive 
protection  not  unlike  that  of  Martuccia 
herself. 

But  the  afternoon  languor!!  had  stolen 
upon  the  boy  and  girl,  notwithstanding 
the  brightness.  They  had  come  to  a 
pause  in  their  round  of  amusement,  and 
though  half-tired,  were  yet  looking  about 
with  all  their  quick  senses  for  some  new 
delight.  A  little  scuffle,  a  little  quarrel 
and  crying  fit  on  Nello’s  part,  which  had 
been  put  a  stop  to  by  the  warning  of  Lil¬ 
ias  already  recorded,  had  left  them  free 
for  a  new  start,  but  not  with  the  old 
plays,  which  were  worn  out  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  They  made  an  unconscious 
pause,  and  looked  about  them  to  find 
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some  novelty ;  and  both  pounced  upon 
one  at  the  same  moment  with  a  burst  of 
sudden  and  unlooked  for  rapture.  A 
great  broad  sheet  of  something  white  lay 
stretched  out  on  Mary’s  table,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  an  open  color-box  and  brushes 
— a  sight  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  by 
any  child,  especially  Mter  the  exhaustion 
of  a  long  day’s  play.  It  was  wonderful 
that  they  had  overlooked  it  so  long. 
They  caught  sight  of  it  simultaneously 
now,  and  the  result  was  a  sudden  rush 
of  eager  curiosity.  The  boy  got  first  to 
the  goal ;  perhaps  he  had  been  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  of  time  the  first  to  start,  lie  grasped 
one  side  of  the  white  sheet  with  his  hot 
little  hand,  and  climbing  into  the  chair 
which  stood  before  it,  threw  himself  upon 
the  new  wonder.  “  It  is  Mary’s,”  said 
Lilias,  making  a  feeble  efiort  to  hold  him 
back ;  but  her  own  curiosity  was  much 
stronger  than  her  sense  of  duty  to  Mary, 
who  allowed  them  to  see  everything  and 
share  everything  she  had.  They  both 
leant  on  the  table  breathless,  the  myste¬ 
rious  whiteness  cracking  beneath  their 
hands.  It  was  a  sheet  of  dazzling  white 
vellum,  ornamented  with  what  they 
considered  beautiful  pictures,  a  puzzling 
yet  a  tempting  sight  to  the  children.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  a  genealogical  tree, 
their  own  pedigree,  which  Miss  Musgrave, 
skilled  in  such  works,  was  preparing  for 
her  father,  ornamented  with  emblazoned 
coats  of  arms,  some  of  them  unfinished 
and  inviting  completion  with  a  seductive 
force  which  made  the  children’s  hearts 
beat. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  said  Nello,  in  a  tone  of 
awe. 

“  I  know,”  cried  Lilias,  confidently ; 
”  it  is  a  copy.  You  have  had  no  education, 
you  don’t  know  what  a  copy  is  :  but  me, 
I  have  done  them,  though  never  any  so 
pretty  as  this.  Mary  is  a  grown  up  lady, 
old,  not  like  us ;  it  must  be  Mary’s  copy. 
You  should  not  touch  it,  you  are  too  lit- 
tle.” 

”  I  will  try,”  cried  Nello,  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  brushes,  .\lready  he  had  rub¬ 
bed  against  something  not  yet  dry,  and 
had  smudged  the  color  to  the  horror  of 
his  sister.  He  had  both  his  elbows  upon 
it  and  the  greater  part  of  his  small  per¬ 
son. 

“  Oh  what  have  you  done,  you  naughty 
boy  !”  cried  Lilias  ;  “  you  cannot  do  it. 
Let  me !” 


“Yes,  I  will  do  it,  I  will  do  it !”  cried 
Nello,  seizing  the  crackling  vellum  and 
dashing  at  it  with  a  brush  full  of  color. 

Lilias  had  to  stand  and  look  on,  sorest 
of  miseries,  while  her  little  brother  per¬ 
formed  badly  what  she  felt  she  could 
have  done  well.  She  stood  impatient, 
with  a  faint  moaning.  “  Let  me  do  it. 
Let  we  do  it !” 

There  was  a  large  shield  in  the  centre, 
upon  which  the  canton,  the  cherished 
augmentation,  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
Musgrave  arms,  was  slightly  drawn. 
Gules  on  a  shield  argent,  it  ought  to  have 
been — Nello  made  a  blurred  dash  of 
bright  blue,  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  red. 
“  How  it  is  pretty  !”  he  cried,  in  his  half- 
foreign  speech,  with  a  crow  of  triumph. 
Color  upon  color !  and  such  color !  the 
sight  would  have  driven  Mr.  Musgrave 
wild. 

Lilias  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  which 
changed  immediately  after  into  one  of 
triumph.  She  had  seen  something  else 
— a  copy  of  the  first  in  plain  paper,  lurk¬ 
ing  behind  the  vellum,  and  dashed  at  it, 
nearly  upsetting  Nello.  “  Now  I  have 
one  too,”  she  cried,  darting  with  her 
prize  to  the  table  in  the  recess.  The  ex¬ 
citement  of  emulation  had  seized  her. 
She  spread  it  out  upon  the  table  and 
smoothed  and  caressed  it  with  nervous 
fingers.  This  last  was  a  copy  of  the 
family  tree,  which  Miss  Musgrave  was 
making  for  herself.  She  had  a  kind  of 
contempt  for  these  family  honors,  which 
was  in  its  way  a  proof  of  her  reverence 
for  them.  “  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  does 
it  do  one  good  to  have  one’s  name  there  ?" 
she  had  even  ventured  to  say  to  her  fa¬ 
ther  ;  but  all  the  same  it  had  distressed 
Mary  to  know  that  the  names  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  last  representatives  of  the  race, 
were  not  there,  and  this  was  why  she  had 
taken  the  trouble  'to  make  out  a  copy. 
Naturally  this  was  all  quite  unintelligible 
to  little  Lilias,  who  ^w  only  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page  an  escutcheon  void  of 
all  color,  a  little  white  space  which  might 
be  made,  she  thought,  to  resemble  the 
others  with  great  advantage  to  the  whole. 
That  this  came  opposite  to  the  name  of 
John  Musgrave  was  nothing  to  the  child, 
but  the  sight  of  it  as  she  spread  out  the 
paper  filled  her  with  that  enthusiasm  of 
doing  which  pushes  the  mind  into  crea¬ 
tive  frenzy  and  makes  the  frame  tingle. 
It  went  to  her  head  and  made  her  tiem- 
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ble  with  eagerness.  She  rushed  to  the 
other  table  and  seized  from  under  Nel- 
lo’s  elbow  a  brush,  which  she  filled  full 
of  fine  broad  vermilion,  a  color  about 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake,  and 
rustling  back  again  applied  it  to  the  pa¬ 
per,  filling  the  vacant  shield  with  strong 
decided  gules,  safe  from  any  accident. 
The  outline  was  not  very  firm,  and  there 
were  overflowings  and  runs  of  color  out¬ 
side,  but  at  all  events  the  hue  was  unde¬ 
niable.  She  was  standing  looking  at  it 
with  a  satisfied  yet  agitated  mind,  with 
the  brush  still  in  her  hand,  when  her 
elbow  was  grasped  by  some  one  behind 
and  a  hand  laid  on  her  shoulder.  In  the 
start  she  gave,  the  child’s  arm  made  a 
nervous  jerk  of  the  brush  over  the  paper, 
and  ran  a  tremulous  line  of  red  over 
some  half-dozen  of  the  kindred  names. 
“  Mary  !”  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  per¬ 
ception  of  wrong  doing.  But  Lilias  did 
not  weep  or  excuse  herself.  She  got 
quite  pale,  with  a  red  spot  on  each  cheek, 
and  stood,  not  e\’en  dropping  the  brush, 
looking  up  at  her  judge,  with  the  comers 
of  her  mouth  suddenly  turned  down¬ 
wards,  and  a  gleam  of  awakened  under¬ 
standing  in  her  alarmed  eyes. 

“  Lilias !  I  thought  I  could  trust 
you  ;  what  have  you  been  doing  ?”  cried 
Mary.  “  And  Nello  ?”  she  added,  look¬ 
ing  round  with  dismay  at  the  more  im¬ 
portant  work.  Nello  had  already  been 
roused  to  that  instinctive  sense  of  harm 
which  comes  with  the  arrival  of  an  ag¬ 
grieved  person.  But  he  did  not  face  his 
victim  as  Lilias  did.  He  threw  down  his 
streaming  pencil  on  the  vellum,  got  down 
from  his  chair  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  fled  to  take  shelter  with  Martuccia, 
who,  ever  ready  to  defend,  and  yet  un¬ 
aware  who  was  wrong,  put  an  arm  round 
him  at  once  and  faced  Miss  Musgrave 
with  prompt  defiance. 

“  Oh,  Mary !"  cried  Lilias,  trembling, 
“  Nello  did  not  mean  it.  He  is  so  little. 
Nello  did  not  know.” 

Ma^  was  not  so  angelically  sweet  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  damage  done,  but 
she  had  not  the  freedom  of  reproof  which 
people  exercise  with  children  familiar  to 
them.  The  little  meddlers  were  still 
strangers.  So  she  restrained  herself  and 
said  nothing.  She  went  to  the  parch¬ 
ment,  leaving  the  other,  which  was  hope¬ 
less,  and  began  to  sponge  off  the  still  wet 
color.  Nello  kept  in  his  refuge  regard- 


Junc 

ing  her  from  afar,  ready  to  bolt  behind 
Martuccia  if  she  made  any  hostile  ad¬ 
vances  and  hide  himself  in  his  nurse’s 
skirt.  But  Lilias  followed  Miss  Musgrave 
closely  as  her  shadow.  She  watched  the 
sponging  with  the  gravest  anxious  atten¬ 
tion.  She  kept  herself  close  against 
Mary’s  dress,  touching  it,  and  put  herself 
in  Mary’s  way,  and  interposed  her  wist¬ 
ful  face,  now  quite  pale  and  troubled,  be¬ 
tween  the  vellum  and  Mary’s  eyes.  At 
last  her  aunt  said,  perhaps  somewhat 
peevishly,  “  What  do  you  want,  child  ? 
You  have  done  harm  enough  for  one 
morning.  Pray  go  out  of  my  way.” 

“  Have  we  done  much  harm  said 
Lilias,  with  strained  and  anxious  eyes. 

“  Yes,  you  have  spoiled  my  week’s  work, 
you  mischievous  children,”  said  Mary, 
melting  a  little.  “  I  shall  have  to  do  it 
over  again.  I  did  not  expect  this,  Lilias, 
from  you.” 

“  It  was  very,  very  bad  of  me,”  said 
the  child,  with  perfect  seriousness,  her 
eyes  slowly  filling ;  “  but  Nello  is  such  a 
little  fellow — he  did  not  know - ” 

“  Then  why  did  you  do  it,  Lilias  }” 

The  child  looked  up  searchingly  into 
her  face.  “  I  think  it  must  have  been 
the  devil,”  she  said,  with  portentous  grav¬ 
ity,  drawing  a  heavy  sigh. 

An  impulse  of  laughter  came  to  Miss 
Musgrave  in  the  midst  of  her  annoyance  ; 
but  partly  she  restrained  it  for  high  mor¬ 
al  reasons,  and  partly  she  was  still  too 
much  annoyed  to  fgive  way  to  laughter. 
“  What  do  you  know  about — the  devil  ?" 
she  said.  “  I  think  it  was  your  own  lit¬ 
tle  mischievous  hands,  and  your  curios¬ 
ity.” 

“  Oh,  I  know  a  great  deal  about  him. 
Mr.  Pennithome  told  us  on  Sunday ;  and 
Martuccia  must  be  of  the  same  religion 
as  Mr.  Pen,  for  she  worships  him  too,” 
said  Lilias,  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
digression  when  things  were  so  serious 
as  they  were  now. 

“Worships  him,  Lilias!  You  must 
not  use  such  words.” 

“  They  are  always  thinking  of  him,  and 
they  say  he  does  everything.  They  are 
very,  very  afraid  of  him,”  said  Lilias  seri¬ 
ously,  “  and  so  am  I — he  can  do  what¬ 
ever  ,he  pleases ;  but  I  cannot  think  he 
is  as  strong  as  God.’’ 

“  And  It  was  he  who  made  you  spioil 
my  papers - ?” 

“  Oh,  Mary,  not  Nello  —  only  me. 
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Nello  is  such  a  little  fellow,  he  did  not 
mean  it — he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing - ” 

“  And  did  you  ?” 

Lilias  pressed  very  close  against  her 
aunt’s  side.  Her  heart  was  beating 
loudly  in  her  brave  little  bosom.  Her 
sense  of  crime  had  not  been  lightened  by 
the  postponement  of  the  punishment 
which  must,  she  thought,  be  coming. 
But  it  was  not  in  her  to  fear  as  her  brother 
had  done.  She  took  a  furtive  hold  of 
Mary’s  gown.  No  hope  of  any  forgive¬ 
ness  was  in  her  serious  soul ;  but  to 
whom  could  she  cling  in  earth  and 
heaven  but  just  to  this  inflictor  of  stern 
justice  ?  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
Mary’s  face,  that  she  might  see  the  fear¬ 
ful  doom  which  was  coming — that  would 
always  be  a  help  in  bearing  it — and  kept 
close  to  her,  pressing  against  her.  “  Aig~ 
iu  peur  dt  moi  ?  cache-toi  dans  mes  bras" 
— this  was  the  child’s  impulse  in  her 
penitence  and  terror. 

Mary  forgot  her  vellum  and  its  stains. 
She  put  her  arm  round  the  child,  whose 
eyes  opened  a  little  wider  thinking  the 
judgment  was  coming,  but  who  never 
shrank.  “  You  will  not  do  it  again,”  she 
said,  half  crying.  Lilias  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  was  over.  She  bent 
back  a  little  the  better  to  see  Mary’s 
face. 

“  Will  you  not  punish  me  V'  said  the 
child.  Between  the  fear  and  the  wonder 
she  was  breathless.  This  was  the  most 
wonderful  of  all. 

“  No,  dear — you  will  never  do  it  again.” 

“  Nor  Nello  V'  She  put  her  arms 
round  Mary’s  arm,  with  that  soft  clinging 
which  is  irresistible  in  a  child,  and  leant 
her  head  against  her,  and  began  to  sob 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Then  Nel¬ 
lo,  seeing  the  worst  was  over,  came  out 
from  his  shelter,  venturing  a  few  steps, 
then  a  few  more.  Forgiveness  did  not 
touch  him,  as  punishment  would  have 
done.  He  came  slowly,  ready  to  turn 
and  fly  at  any  hostile  demonstration. 
Nello  had,  as  it  were,  an  army  at  his 
back,  his  ships  to  take  refuge  in ;  but 
still  it  was  with  great  caution  that  he 
made  his  advance.  I'his  little  exhibition 
of  character,  however,  soon  melted  into 
a  universal  sentiment.  As  soon  as  the 
contingency  was  over,  both  the  children, 
restored  to  a  tremulous  ease  of  mind, 
were  seized  with  a  common  impulse  of 


curiosity  and  interest.  They  forgot  their 
own  culpability  in  watching  the  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  the  damage  they  had  done.  For¬ 
tunately  the  discovery  had  been  made  in 
time,  and  the  process  of  reparation,  if 
not  so  exciting  was  almost  as  interesting 
to  them  as  the  delicious  frenzy  of  mis¬ 
chief  in  which  they  had  wrought  this 
harm.  They  pressed  upon  Mary  as  she 
worked,  one  at  each  side.  When  the 
last  trace  had  disappeared  they  gave  a 
cry  of  joy.  How  clever  Mary  was ! 
She  could  do  everything.  As  for  Nello, 
he  was  unmoved  morally  by  the  specta¬ 
cle  ;  it  had  been  amusing  all  through,  all 
but  the  moment  of  fear,  which  fortunately 
came  to  nothing.  But  Lilias  never  for¬ 
got  this  scene,  and  still  less  did  Mary 
forget  it,  whose  heart  seemed  to  be  learn¬ 
ing  a  hundred  sweet  and  subtle  lessons, 
and  to  whom  the  child,  even  in  her 
naughtiness,  was  like  an  angel,  leading 
her  to  depths  unsounded,  nay,  unthought 
of  till  now. 

But  when  they  had  gone  away,  joyous 
as  usual,  to  their  ”  tea,”  which  was  a 
meal  much  scorned  and  wondered  at  by 
Martuccia,  Mary  went  to  [the  other  table 
where  lay  the  copy  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  document.  This  was  Lilias’  work, 
and  it  was  spoiled  beyond  remedy, 
though  the  child,  in  the  delight  of  seeing 
the  other  set  to  rights,  remembered  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.  Mary  smiled  and  shud¬ 
dered,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  feel¬ 
ings.  The  little  girl’s  mischief  had  taken 
a  symbolical  form.  I'he  blank  shield 
which  represented  her  mother  was  blurred 
and  blo^-red,  and  a  stroke  like  blood 
ran  across  her  father’s  name  and  that  of 
her  father’s  father,  from  the  little  pool 
of  red  in  the  daubed  shield.  Lilias  knew 
nothing  of  the  lives  from  which  her  little 
life  had  sprung.  It  was  accident,  ca¬ 
price,  a  child’s  fancy  for  bright  color,  yet 
it  made  Mary  shudder  even  when  she 
smiled. 

Another  incident,  which  she  paid  less 
attention  to — indeed,  did  not  think  of  at 
all — happened  this  same  evening.  She 
went  to  the  door  where  Martuccia  had 
been  seated,  her  own  favorite  place, 
though  now  in  great  part  given  up  to  the 
children  and  their  attendant,  to  look  out 
upon  the  evening  before  she  left  the  hall. 
When  she  had  looked  at  the  sky  where 
the  early  wintry  sunset  was  just  over, 
leaving  deep  gorgeous  tints  of  red  and 
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yellow  upon  a  blue  which  was  deepened 
by  coming  frost,  Mary’s  look  came  back, 
carelessly  enough,  by  the  lower  level  of 
the  long  brown  road.  And  it  was  with 
a  momentary  start  that  she  found  herself 
almost  close  by  an  unthought-of  specta¬ 
tor,  who  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
little  slope,  gazing  intently  up  to  the  hall- 
door.  Mary  was  puzzled  to  see  that 
though  the  woman’s  appearance  was  like 
that  of  many  of  the  older  women  about, 
she  did  not  know  her ;  and  at  the  same 
time  she  was  equally  perplexed  by  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  face  looking  up  at  her 
thus  eagerly  was  not  that  of  a  stranger. 
She  could  not  associate  it  with  any  name, 
yet  she  seemed  acquainted  with  the  fea¬ 
tures,  which  were  worn  and  rugged. 
The  stranger’s  look  was*  so  intense  that 
it  struck  Miss  Musgrave  like  an  audible 
petition.  “  Did  you  w'ant  anything  ?” 
she  said  with  natural  courtesy,  making  a 
step  towards  her.  The  woman  turned 
sharp  round  on  her  heels  with  a 'hasty 
wave  of  her  hand,  and  went  hurriedly 
away  towards  the  village  without  further 
reply.  Who  could  she  be  ?  Mary  asked 
herself  lightly,  and  went  in  and  forgot 
all  about  her.  The  people  are  independ¬ 
ent  in  their  ways,  and  not  grateful  for  a 
casual  address,  in  the  North. 

Chapter  XII. 

“  My  Lord  Stanton,  ma’am,”  said 
Eastwood,  with  a  certain  expansion  in 
the  throat,  and  fulness  of  voice,  like  that 
swell  and  gurgle  which  accompanies  in  a 
bird  the  fullest  tide  of  song.  Who  has 
not  heard  that  roll  in  the  voice,  of  the 
man  who  mouths  a  title  like  a  succulent 
morsel  ?  A  butler  who  Icves  his  family, 
and  who  has  the  honor  of  announcing  to 
them  the  visit  of  the  greatest  potentate 
about,  is  a  happy  man.  And  this  was 
what  Eastwood  felt,  as  he  uttered  with  a 
nightingale  trill  and  swell  of  satisfaction 
this  honored  name. 

“  Lord — whom - ”/  Mary  rose  to 

her  feet  so  much  startled  that  she  did 
not  know  what  she  said. 

“  Lord  Stanton,  ma’am,”  the  butler  re¬ 
peated.  “  He  asked  if  you  would  receive 
him.  He  said  as  he  would  not  come  in 
till  1  asked  would  you  receive  him, 
ma’am.  I  said  you  was  at  home,  and 
not  engaged — but  he  said - ” 

“  Lord  Stanton  !”  The  name  seemed 
to  hurt  her,  and  a  kind  of  dull  fear  rose 


in  Mary’s  mind.  She  knew,  of  course, 
who  it  was ;  the  young  successor  of  the 
man  who,  with  intention  or  not,  her  bro¬ 
ther  had  brought  to  his  death.  She 
knew  well  enough  about  Geoff.  It  had 
not  been  possible  to  hear  the  name  at 
any  time  without  interest,  and  in  this 
way  Mary  had  learnt  as  much  as  stran¬ 
gers  knew  of  the  young  lord.  But  what 
could  he  want  here  }  A  subdued  panic 
seized  her.  She  did  not  know  what  he 
could  do,  or  if  he  could  do  anything ; 
but  that  he  should  come  merely  as  a 
friend  did  not  seem  probable.  And  how, 
then,  had  he  come  ?  She  made  a  tremu¬ 
lous  pause  before  she  said,  “  Let  him 
come  in,  Eastwood.”  Eastwood  thought 
Miss  Musgrave  was  very  properly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  name  of  the  young  lord. 

Geoff,  for  his  part,  waited  outside,  anx¬ 
ious  as  to  how  he  was  to  be  received, 
and  very  desirous  in  his  boyish  generos¬ 
ity  to  make  a  good  impression.  He  had 
driven  to  Penninghame,  a  long  way,  and 
his  horses,  drawn  up  at  the  door,  made  a 
great  show,  when  the  children  passed, 
stealing  round  the  comer  like  little  in¬ 
truders,  but  so  much  attracted  by  this 
sight,  that  they  almost  forgot  their  orders 
not  to  approach  the  hall  door.  Geoff  him¬ 
self  was  standing  at  some  distance  from 
his  phaeton,  waiting  for  his  answer;  but 
even  Lilias  was  old  enough  to  know  that 
to  address  commendatory  remarks  and 
friendly  overtures  to  a  horse  or  a  dog  is 
more  easy  and  natural  than  to  address  a 
man.  She  said,  “  Oh,  look,  Nello,  what 
lovely  horses  !”  but  only  ventured  to  look 
up  shyly  into  the  friendly  face  of  their 
owner,  though  she  was  not  without  an 
impression  that  he,  too,  was  nice,  and 
that  he  might  give  his  friends  a  drive  per¬ 
haps,  with  the  lovely  horses,  a  service 
which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  themselves. 

Geofl  went  up  to  them,  holding  out  his 
hand.  “  You  are  the  little  Musgraves,  I 
suppose  ?”  he  said. 

The  boy  hung  back,  as  usual,  hanging 
by  Martuccia’s  skirts.  “  Yes,”  said  Lil¬ 
ias,  looking  at  him  intently,  as  she  always 
did ;  and  she  added  at  once,  ”  This  is 
Nello,”  and  did  her  best  to  put  her  small 
brother  in  the  foreground,  though  he  re¬ 
sisted,  holding  back  and  close  to  his  pro¬ 
tector. 

“  Is  he  shy,  or  is  he  frightened  ?  He 
need  not  be  frightened  of  me,”  said  Geoff, 
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unconsciously  conscious  of  the  facts  be¬ 
tween  them  which  might  have  caused  the 
child’s  timidity  had  he  been  old  enough 
to  know.  “  Nello  is  an  odd  name  for  a 
boy.” 

”  Because  you  do  not  know  where  he 
came  from,"  said  Lilias,  quickly.  "  Nel¬ 
lo  is  born  in  Florence.  Here  you  will 
call  him  John,  It  is  not  so  pretty.  And 
me,  I  am  born  in  France,”  she  continued  ; 
“  but  we  are  English  children.  That 
does  not  make  any  difference.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  so  ?”  said  simple 
Geoff.  The  little  woman  of  twelve  who 
thus  fixed  him  with  her  great  beautiful 
eyes,  made  him  feel  a  boy  in  comparison 
with  her  mature  childhood.  She  never 
relaxed  in  her  watchful  look.  This  was 
a  habit  Lilias  had  got,  a  habit  bom  of 
helplessness,  and  of  the  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  her  brother  which  was  so 
strong  in  her  mind.  That  intent,  half- 
suspicious  vigilance,  as  of  one  fully  aware 
that  he  might  mean  harm,  and  quick  to 
note  the  approach  of  danger,  disconcert¬ 
ed  Geoff,  who  meant  nothing  but  good. 
“  I  know  two  little  girls,”  he  said,  trying 
to  be  conciliatory,  “  who  would  like  very 
much  to  know  you.” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Lilias,  melting  a  little, 
but  shaking  her  head.  “  I  have  to  take 
care  of  Nello ;  but  if  they  would  come 
here,  and  would  not  mind  Nello,”  she 
added,  ‘‘  perhaps  I  might  play  with  them. 
I  could  ask — Mary ” 

“  Who  is — Mary  ?" 

“  Oh !  don’t  you  know  ?  If  you  do 
not  know  Mary  we  should  not  talk  to 
you — we  only  ought  to  talk  to  friends — 
and  besides  you  have  no  right  to  call 
her  Mary  if  you  do  not  know  her,”  said 
Lilias.  She  turned  back  to  say  this 
after  she  had  gone  a  few  steps  away  from 
him,  following  Nello,  who,  tired  of  the 
conversation,  had  gone  on  with  his  guar¬ 
dian  to  the  Chase. 

“  That  is  quite  true,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon,”  said  Geoff ;  “  it  must  be  Miss 
Musgrave  you  mean.” 

Lilias  nodded  approving  She  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  this  big  boy.  He 
was  not  strictly  handsome,  but  had  a 
bright  attractive  countenance,  and  the 
child  scarcely  ever  saw  any  male  creature 
except  Eastwood  and  Mr.  Pen.  ‘‘  Are 
you  coming  to  see  her  ?”  she  asked,  wist¬ 
fully  ;  “  are  you  going  to  be  a — friend  ?’’ 


“  Yes,”  said  Geoff  with  a  little  emotion, 
“  if  she  will  let  me.  I  am  waiting  to 
know.  And  tell  me  your  name,”  he  add* 
ed  with  a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice,  for 
he  was  young  and  easily  touched.  ‘‘  I 
will  always  be  a  friend  to  you.” 

“  I  am  Lilias,”  she  said,  shyly  giving 
him  her  hand,  for  which  he  had  held  out 
his.  And  this  was  how  Eastwood  found 
them  when  he  came  bustling  out  to  in¬ 
form  my  lord  that  Miss  Musgrave  would 
see  his  lordship,  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  step  this  way.  Eastwood  was 
much  “  struck”  to  see  his  lordship  hold¬ 
ing  ”  little  Miss’s”  hand.  It  raised  little 
Miss  in  the  butler’s  opinion.  ”  If  she 
had  been  a  bit  older,  now  !”  he  said  to 
himself.  Geoff  was  half  reluctant  to 
leave  this  little  new  acquaintance  for  the 
audience  which  he  had  come  here  ex¬ 
pressly  to  ask.  Mary  was  not  likely  to 
be  so  easily  conciliated  as  little  Lilias. 
And  being  a  lord  did  not  make  him  less 
shy.  He  waved  his  hand  and  took  off 
his  hat  with  a  little  sigh,  as  he  followed 
Eastwood  into  the  house ;  and  Lilias, 
for  her  part,  followed  Nello  slowly,  with 
various  thoughts  in  her  small  head. 
These  it  must  be  allowed  were  chiefly 
about  the  little  girls  who  wanted  to  make 
friends  with  her — and  of  whom  her  lonely 
imagination  made  ecstatic  pictures — and 
of  the  lovely  horses  who  could  spin  her 
away  over  the  broad  country,  if  that  big 
boy  would  let  them.  But  Lilias  did  not 
think  very  much  about  the  big  boy  him¬ 
self. 

Geoff  went  in  blushing  and  tremulous 
to  Miss  Musgrave’s  drawing-room.  It 
was  not  a  place  so  suitable  to  Mary  as 
her  favorite  hall,  being  dark  and  some¬ 
what  low,  not  worthy  either  of  her  or  of 
Penninghame  Castle.  She  was  standing, 
waiting  to  receive  him,  and  after  the  bow 
with  which  he  greeted  her,  Geoff  did  not 
know  what  to  say  to  disclose  his  object. 
His  object  itself  was  vague,  and  he  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  her  as  his 
cousin  Mary  had,  to  w-arrant  him  in  ad¬ 
dressing  her.  She  offered  him  a  chair, 
and  she  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  and 
then  there  began  an  embarrassing  pause 
which  she  would  not,  and  which  he  did 
not,  seem  able  to  break.  At  last,  falter¬ 
ing  and  stammering — 

‘‘  I  came.  Miss  Musgrave,”  he  began, 
“  to  say.  I  came  to  tell  you — I  came  to 
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ask.  Circumstances,”  cried  Geoff,  im¬ 
patient  of  his  own  incapacity,  “  seem  to 
have  made  our  families  enemies.  I  don’t 
know  why  they  should  have  done  so.” 

”  If  the  story  is  true.  Lord  Stanton,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  see  how  they  should 
have  done  so.  My  brother  was  con¬ 
cerned,  they  say,  in  your  brother's  death.” 

“  No  one  could  prove  that  he  did  it, 
Miss  Musgrave.” 

”  He  did  not  do  it  w’ith  intention,  I 
am  sure,”  she  said.  ‘‘  But  so  much  is 
true.  It  was  done,  and  how  could  we  be 
friends  after  ?  You  should  have  been 
angels — you  to  pardon  the  loss  you  had 
sustained,  we  to  pardon  the  wrong  we 
had  done.” 

There  was  a  gleam  of  agitation  and 
pain  in  her  eyes  which  might  well  have 
been  taken  for  anger.  The  young  man 
was  discouraged. 

”  Must  I  not  say  anything  then  ?”  he 
said,  wistfully.  “  My  cousin  Mary,  Lady 
Stanton,  whom  you  know,  told  me — but 
if  you  are  set  against  us  too,  what  need 
to  say  anything  ?  I  had  hoped  indeed, 
that  you - ” 

”  What  did  you  hope  about  me  ?  I 
should  be  glad  of  any  approach.  I 
grieved  for  your  brother  as  if  he  had  been 
mine.  Oh  more,  I  think,  more !  if  it 
had  been  poor  John  who  had  died - ” 

”  It  would  have  been  better,”  said  the 
young  man.  “  Yes,  yes.  Miss  Musgrave, 
that  is  what  I  feel ;  Walter  had  the  best 
of  it.  Your  brother  has  been  more  than 
killed.  But  I  came  to  say,  that  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  there  need  not  be  any 
more  misery.  Let  him  come  home.  Miss 
Musgrave,  let  him  come  home  !  We  none 
of  us  can  tell  now  how  Walter  died.” 

Mary  was  moved  beyond  the  power  of 
words.  She  got  up  hastily  and  took  his 
hand,  and  pressed  it  between  her  own. 

“  Thank  you,  I  will  always  thank  you  !” 
she  cried,  “  whether  he  comes  home  or 
not.  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  who  are  you  that 
come  with  mercy  on  your  lips  You 
are  not  like  the  rest  of  us  !” 

Mary  was  thinking  of  avengers,  whose 
wrongs  were  not  as  the  Stantons’,  but 
whom  nothing  could  induce  to  forgive. 

‘‘  I  am  my  mother’s  son,”  said  Geoff, 
his  eyes  brighter  than  usual,  with  a  smile 
lighting  up  the  moisture  in  them.  What 
Mary  said  seemed  a  tribute  to  his  mother, 
and  this  made  him  glad.  “  She  does  not 
know,  but  she  would  say  so.  Let  him 
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come  home.  I  heard  of  the  children, 
and  that  your  brother - ” 

‘‘  Yes,”  said  Miss  Musgrave,  “  from 
Mary.  She  told  you.  She  always  took 
an  interest  in  him.  Do  you  know,”  she 
added  in  a  low  voice  of  horror,  ”  that 
there  is  a  verdict  against  him,  a  coroner’s 
verdict  of  murder 

She  shuddered  at  the  word  as  she  said 
it,  and  so  did  he. 

“  But  not  a  just  one.  No  jury  would 
say  it  was — that ;  now - ” 

“  Heaven  knows  what  a  jury  would 
say.  It  is  all  half  forgotten  now  ;  and 
as  for  the  dates,  and  all  those  trifles  that 
tell  in  a  trial,  who  knows  anything  about 
them  ?  Even  I — could  I  swear  to  the 
hour  my  brother  went  out  that  morning  ? 
I  could  once,  and  did,  and  it  is  all 
w'ritten  down.  But  I  don’t  seem  sure  of 
anything  now,  not  that  there  ever  was  a 
Waiter  Stanton,  or  that  I  had  a  brother 
John  ;  and  I  am  one  of  the  interested  ; 
the  people  who  were  not  specially  inter¬ 
ested,  do  you  think  they  would  have  bet¬ 
ter  memories  ?  Ah  no ;  and  he  fled  ; 
God  help  him !  I  don’t  know  why  he 
did  it.  That  was  against  him ;  though 
I  don’t  think  any  one  believes  that  John 
Musgrave  did  now.” 

“  I  am  sure  they  do  not,  and  that  is 
why  I  came.  Let  him  come  home,  Miss 
Musgrave.  He  would  not  have  been 
convicted  had  he  been  tried.  I  have 
been  reading  it  all  up,  and  I  have  taken 
advice.  He  would  be  cleared.  And  if 
there  is  risk  in  it  we  would  all  stand  by 
him.  I  would  stand  by  him,”  said  the 
young  man  with  a  generous  flush  of  reso¬ 
lution,  “  so  much  as  I  am  worth.  I  want 
you  to  tell  him  so.  Tell  him  to  come 
home.” 

Mary  shook  her  head.  How  long  she 
had  been  calm  about  this  terrible  domes¬ 
tic  tragedy,  and  how  it  all  rose  upon  her 
now  !  She  got  up,  in  her  agitation,  and 
walked  about  the  room. 

“  How  could  he  risk  it — how  could  he 
risk  it — with  that  sentence  against  him 
she  said ;  then  after  a  while  she  came 
back  to  her  seat,  and  looked  at  Geoff  pit¬ 
eously  with  a  heartrending  look  in  her 
eyes.  She  was  past  crying,  which  would 
have  relieved  her.  ‘‘  That  is  not  all,” 
she  said  in  a  low  voice.  “  Alas,  alas  !  .if 
all  was  well,  and  he  might  come  home 
when  he  pleased,  it  would  not  matter.  I 
know  nothing  about  [.him.  Lord  Stanton. 
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I  don't  know  my  brother  any  longer,  nor 
where  he  is,  nor  how  he  is  living  now.” 

“  But  his  children  have  just  come  to 
you  !” 

”  Yes,  out  of  the  unknown.  No  one 
knows  anything  about  him ;  and  sud¬ 
denly  they  came  out  of  the  darkness  as  I 
tell  you.  That  is  where  he  is :  out  in 
the  world,  in  the  dark,  in  the  un¬ 
known - ” 

“  There  are  ways  of  penetrating  the 
unknown,”  said  Geoff,  cheerfully. 

“  There  are  advertisements ;  everybody 
sees  the  Times  now-a-days.  It  goes  all 
over  the  world.  Wherever  there  is  an 
Englishman  he  sees  it  somehow.  Let  us 
advertise.” 

”  He  would  not  see  it." 

“  Then  a  detective — let  us  send  some 
one - ” 

“  Oh  no,  no,  no,  not  that.  I  could  not 
bear  that.  We  must  let  him  alone  till 
he  comes  of  his  own  accord.  Let  well 
alone,”  said  Mary,  in  her  panic.  She 
scarcely  knew  what  she  said. 

“  Well !  do  you  call  it  well.  Miss  Mus- 
grave,  that  your  brother  should  be  away 
from  his  home,  from  everything  he  loves 
— his  country  lost  to  him,  his  position, 
all  his  friends  V' 

“He  has  not  been  separated  from  every¬ 
thing  he  loves ;  he  had  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  does  a  man  care  for  anything  else  ? 
What  was  this  old  house  to  him,  and — 
us — in  comparison  His  wife  is  dead — 
that  was  God’s  doing  ;  and  his  children 
have  come  home — this  is  his  own  choice. 
I  say,  let  well  alone.  Lord  Stanton  ;  when 
he  wishes  it  he  will — come — back  ;  but 
not  to  those  he  loves,"  Mary  said  in  a 
low  tone. 

Geoff  could  not  fathom  her  meaning, 
it  was  beyond  him.  The  accusation  un¬ 
der  which  John  Musgrave  lay  was  bad 
enough.  It  was  cowardly  of  him  (he 
thought)  to  fly  and  leave  this  stigma,  un¬ 
contested,  upon  his  own  name  ;  but  that 
there  should  be  any  further  mystery  did 
not  seem  possible  to  the  young  man. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  wrong  with 
the  family,  some  incipient  insanity,  mon¬ 
omania,  eccentricity.  He  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  it.  But  at  least  he  had  shown 
his  goodwill,  if  no  more. 

“  I  must  not  dictate  to  you.  Miss  Mus¬ 
grave,”  he  said  ;  “  you  know  best,”  and 
he  rose  to  go  away,  but  stood  hesitating 
reluctant  to  consent  to  the  failure  of  his 


generous  mission.  “  If  I  can  be  of  any 
use,  at  any  time,”  he  added,  blushing 
and  faltering ;  “  not  that  I  can  do  much  ; 
but  if  you  should — change  your  mind — 
if  you  should — think — ” 

She  took  his  hand  once  more  in  both 
of  herS. 

“  I  shall  always  think  that  you  have 
the  kindest  and  most  generous  heart : 
and  are  a  friend — a  true  friend — to  John, 
and  everybody  in  trouble.” 

“  I  hope  so,"  said  the  youth,  fervently  ; 
“  but  that  is  nothing ; — to  you.  Miss  Mus¬ 
grave,  if  I  can  ever  be  of  any  use.” 

“  I  will  ask  you,  if  it  ever  can  be,”  she 
said.  “  I  will  not  forget.” 

He  kept  hold  of  her  hands  when  she 
loosed  them,  and  with  a  confused  laugh 
and  change  of  tone,  asked  “  About  the 
children  ?  I  met  them  just  now.  Might 
I  bring  my  little  cousins,  Lady  Stanton’s 
children,  to  see  them  ?  They  want  to 
meet,” 

“  Sir  Henry  would  not  like  it,  though 
she  might.  Sir  Henry  is  not  like  you.” 

“  I  know  ;  he  is  ^/us  royalist  que  le  rot. 
But  the  children  would.  And  they  don’t 
deny  me  anything,”  said  Geoff,  with  a 
little  laugh. 

He  scarcely  knew  why  this  was — but 
it  was  so ;  nothing  was  denied  to  him  ; 
he  was  the  enfant  gdti  of  Elfdale.  Miss 
Musgrave  was  not,  however,  quite  so 
complacent.  She  gave  an  assent  which 
was  cold  and  unwilling,  and  which 
quenched  Geoff’s  genial  enthusiasm. 
He  went  back  to  his  phaeton  quite  sub¬ 
dued  and  silent.  “  But  I  will  see  that  lit¬ 
tle  thing  again,”  he  said  to  himself. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  this  conversa¬ 
tion  had  been  going  on,  Lilias  had  wan¬ 
dered  forth  alone  into  the  Chase.  Mar- 
tuccia  had  gone  before  with  Nello,  while 
Lilias  talked  to  the  young  man  ;  and 
now  the  child  followed  dreamily,  as  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  her  eyes  ab¬ 
stracted,  her  whole  being  rapt  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  consciousness,  which  surrounded 
her  like  an  atmosphere  of  her  own.  She 
knew  vaguely  that  the  little  brother  and 
his  nurse  were  in  front  of  her ;  but  the 
watchfulness  of  Lilias  had  rela.xed,  and 
she  was  not  thinking  of  Nello.  He  was 
safe  ;  here  was  no  one  who  could  inter¬ 
fere  with  him.  She  had  taken  up  a 
branch  of  a  tree  which  lay  in  her  path, 
and  had  caught  her  childish  fancy,  and 
with  this  she  went  on,  using  it  like  a 
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pilgrim’s  staff,  and  saying  a  kind  of  low 
chant,  without  words,  to  herself,  to  which 
the  rough  staff  was  made  to  keep  time. 
What  was  she  thinking  of }  everything, 
nothing ;  thought  indeed  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  fresh  soul  in  that  subdued 
elation  and  speechless  gladness.  ‘There 
was  a  vague  sense  in  the  mind  of  the 
brisk  air,  the  sunshine,  the  blue  sky,  the 
floating  clouds,  all  in  one ;  but  had  the 
clouds  been  low  upon  the  trees,  and  the 
air  all  damp  instead  of  all  exhilaration,  it 
would  have  made  little  difference  to 
Lilias.  Her  spring  of  unconscious  bless¬ 
edness  was  within  herself.  Her  song 
was  not  music  nor  her  movements  har¬ 
mony  in  any  way  that  could  be  accounted 
for  by  rule ;  and  indeed  the  low  suc¬ 
cession  of  sounds  which  came  from  her 
lips  unawares,  and  to  which  her  little 
steps,  and  the  stroke  of  the  rough  stick 
kept  time,  was  more  inartificial  than  even 
the  twittering  of  the  birds.  A  small, 
passive,  embodied  happiness  w’ent  roam¬ 
ing  along  the  rough,  woodland  path, 
with  soft-glowing  abstracted  eyes  that 
saw  everything,  yet  nothing ;  with  a  little 
abstracted  soul,  all  freshness  and  glad¬ 
ness  that  took  note  of  everything,  yet 
nothing;  a  little  pilgrim  among  life’s 
mysteries  and  wonders,  herself  the  great¬ 
est  wonder  of  all,  throbbing  with  a  soft 
consciousness,  yet  knowing  nothing. 
Thus  she  went  pacing  on  under  the  bare 
trees,  and  murmured  her  inarticulate 
chant,  and  kept  time  to  it,  a  poet  in  being, 
though  not  in  thought.  Not  far  off  the 
lake  splashed  softly  upon  the  stones  of 
the  beach,  ’and  that  north  country  air, 
which  is  vocal  as  the  winds  of  the  south, 
sounded  a  whole  mystery  of  tones  and 
semi-tones,  deep  through  the  fir-trees, 
shrill  through  the  beeches,  low  and  soft 
over  the  copse ;  and  the  brook,  half  hid¬ 
den  in  the  overgreenness  of  the  grass, 
added  its  tinkle ;  all  surrounding  the  lit¬ 
tle  figure  which  gave  the  central  point  of 
conscious  intelligence  to  the  landscape; 
but  were  all  quite  unnecessary  to  Lilias 
marching  along  in  her  dream  to  her  own 
music,  a  something  higher  than  they,  a 
thing  full  of  other  and  deeper  sugges¬ 
tions,  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Lilias  woke  up,  however,  out  of  this 
other  world,  all  in  a  moment,  into  the 
conscious  existence  of  a  lively,  brave, 
fancifully-timid  child,  when  she  found 
herself  suddenly  confronted  by  a  stranger, 
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who  did  not  pass  on  as  strangers  usually 
did,  making  a  mere  momentary  jar  and 
pause  in  the  visionary  atmosphere,  but 
who  made  a  decided  pause,  and  stopped 
her.  A  little  thrill  of  fear  sprang  up  in 
the  child’s  breast,  and  she  would  have 
hurried  on,  or  even  run  away,  but  for  the 
pride  of  honor  and  courage  in  her  little 
venturesome  spirit  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  fly.  It  was  an  old  woman  who 
stood  in  her  path,  tall  but  stooping, 
dressed  in  a  large  gray  cloak,  the  hood 
of  which  covered  her  white,  thick  muslin 
cap.  She  was  a  woman  about  sixty  (very 
old  to  the  child),  with  handsome  features 
and  brilliant  dark  eyes,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  stooping  figure,  full  of  vigor 
and  pjower.  She  carried  a  basket  on 
her  arm  under  her  cloak,  and  had  a  stick 
in  her  hand,  and  at  her  neck  a  red  hand¬ 
kerchief  just  showed,  which  would  have 
replaced  the  hood  on  her  cap  had  it  been 
less  cold.  Just  so  the  fairy  in  the  fairy¬ 
tales  appears  to  the  little  maiden  in  the 
wood,  the  Cinderella  by  the  kitchen-fire. 
Lilias  was  not  at  all  sure  that  it  was  not 
that  poetical  old  woman,  who  looked  at 
her  with  those  shining  eyes.  She  made  a 
brief,  instantaneous  resolution  to  draw 
water  for  her,  or  pick  up  sticks,  or  do 
anything  she  might  require. 

“  Little  Miss,  you  belong  to  the 
Castle,  don’t  you  now  ?  and  where  may 
you  come  from  ?”  was  what  the  problem¬ 
atical  fairy  said,  with  a  something  wet 
and  gleaming  in  her  eyes  such  as  never 
obscures  the  sight  of  fairies.  Lilias  was 
overawed  by  the  tone  of  eager  meaning, 
though  she  did  not  understand  it,  in  the 
questioning  voice,  yet  might  not  have 
answered  but  for  that  feeling  that  it  was 
unsafe,  as  much  [experience  had  proved, 
to  be  less  than  obsequiously  civil  to  old 
women  with  wands  in  their  hands  who 
could  make  (if  you  were  so  naughty  as 
to  give  a  rude  answer)  toads  and  frogs 
drop  from  your  mouth. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  with  a  little  tremble 
in  her  clear,  childish  voice.  ”  We  come 
a  very,  very  long  way — over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  then  over  the  sea.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  place 
you  came  from,  little  miss 

“  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  very  well,  we  were 
so  often  there.  It  was  Bagni  di  Lucca. 
It  was  a  very,  very  long  way.  Nello - ” 

But  the  child  paused.  Why  introduce 
Nello,  who  was  not  visible,  to  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  this  uncertain  person  ?  who,  if 
she  was  a  fairy,  might  be  a  wicked  one, 
or,  if  she  was  a  woman,  might  be  unkind, 
for  anything  Lilias  knew.  She  stopped 
short  nervously,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  old  woman  had  not  taken  any  notice 
of  the  name. 

“  Little  Miss,  your  mamma  would  be 
sorry  to  send  you  away  ?” 

“  It  was  papa,”  said  the  little  girl,  with 
wondering  eyes.  “  I’oor  mamma ;  —  I 
was  quite  little  when — it  was  when  Nello 
was  a  little,  little  small  baby.  Now  we 
have  nobody  but  papa.” 

The  old  woman  staggered  and  almost 
fell,  but  supported  herself  by  her  stick 
for  a  moment,  while  Lilias  uttered  a 
scream  of  terror ;  then  sat  down  with  a 
groan  upon  a  fallen  tree.  “  It’s  nothing 
new,  nothing  new,”  she  said  to  herself. 

“  I  felt  it  long  ago,”  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  with  once  more  a  heavy 
groan.  Little  Lilias  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  She  had  screamed  when  the  old 
woman  staggered,  not  knowing  what  was 
going  to  happen  ;  but  what  was  she  to 
do  now,  alone  with  this  strange  compan¬ 
ion,  seated  there  on  the  fallen  trunk  and 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  with  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands  It  did  not  occur 
to  the  child  to  associate  this  sudden  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  information  she  had  herself 
given.  What  could  this  stranger  have  to 
do  with  her  ?  And  poor  mamma  had  re¬ 
ceded  far  into  the)  background  of  Lilias’s 
memory,  not  even  now  an  occasion  of 
tears.  She  did  not,  however,  need  to  go 
into  this  reasoning,  but  simply  supposed 
that  the  poor  old  fairy  was  ill,  or  that 
something  had  happened  to  her,  and  never 
at  all  connected  effect  and  cause.  She 
stood  for  a  little  time  irresolute,  then, 
overcoming  her  own  fears,  went  up  to  the 
sufferer  and  stroked  her  compassionately 
on  the  shoulder.  “  Are  you  ill,  old 
woman  ?"  she  said. 

”  Oh,  call  me  Granny,  call  me  Granny, 
my  pretty  dear !” 

Lilias  was  more  puzzled  than  ever ;  but 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
do  whatever  was  asked  of  her  by  this  dis¬ 
guised  personage,  who  might  turn  into 
— anything,  in  a  moment.  “  Yes,  Gran¬ 
ny,”  she  said,  trembling,  and  still  strok¬ 
ing  the  old  woman's  shoulder,  “  I  hope 
you  are  not  ill.” 

The  answer  she  made  to  this  was  sud¬ 
denly  to  clasp  her  arms  round  Lilias,  who 


could  scarcely  suppress  a  cry  of  horror. 
What  a  strange — what  a  very  strange  old 
woman  !  Fortunately  Lilias,  brought  up 
in  a  country  where  servants  are  friends, 
had  no  feeling  of  repulsion  from  this 
embrace.  She  was  a  little  frightened, 
and  did  not  understand  it — that  was  all. 
The  old  woman’s  breast  heaved  with 
great  sobs ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
she  was  very  deeply,  strongly,  moved. 
She  was  “  very  sorry  about  something,” 
according  to  Lilias’s  simple  explanation. 
She  clasped  the  child  close,  and  kissed 
her  with  a  tearful  face,  which Jeft  traces 
of  its  weeping  upon  the  fresh  cheeks.  The 
little  girl  wiped  them  off,  wondering.  How 
could  she  tell  why  this  was  ?  Perhaps 
it  was  only  to  try  her  if  she  was  the  kind 
of  little  girl  who  was  uncivil,  or  not ;  but 
she  did  not  indeed  try  to  account  for  it. 
It  was  not  very  pleasant,  but  she  put  up 
with  it,  partly  in  fear,  partly  in  sympathy, 
partly  because,  as  we  have  said,  she  had 
no  horror  of  the  too  near  approach  of  a 
poor  old  woman,  as  an  English-bred 
child  might  have  had.  Poor  old  crea¬ 
ture,  how  sorry  she  was  about  some¬ 
thing !  though  Lilias  could  notj  imagine 
what  it  was. 

“  God  bless  you,  honeysweet,”  said 
the  old  woman.  “  You’ve  got  her  dear 
face,  my  jewel.  It  isn’t  that  I  didn’t 
know  it  years  and  years  ago.  I  was  told 
it  in  my  sleep ;  I  read  it  in  the  clouds 
and  on  the  water.  Oh,  if  you  think  I 
wasn’t  warned !  But  you’ve  got  her 
bonnie  face.  You’ll  be  a  beauty,  a  dar¬ 
ling  beauty,  like  the  rest  of  us.  And 
look  you  here,  little  Miss,  my  jewel.  If 
you  see  me  when  the  'gentry’s  with  ’you 
you’ll  take  no  notice ;  but  if  you  see  me 
by  myself  you’ll  give  me  a  kiss  and  call 
me  Granny.  That’s  fixed  between  us, 
honey,  and  you  won’t  forget  ?  Call  me 
Granny  again,  to  give  me  a  little  comfort, 
my  pretty  dear.” 

“  Yes,  Granny,”  said  the  child,  trem¬ 
bling.  The  old  woman  kissed  her  again, 
drying  her  tears. 

“  God  bless  you,  and  God  bless  you  !” 
she  said.  “  You  can’t  be  none  the  worse 
of  your  old  Granny’s  blessing.  And 
mind,  if  you’re  with  the  gentlefolks  you’ll 
take  no  notice.  Oh,  my  honeysweet,  my 
darling  child  !” 

Lilias  looked  after  her,  with  wonder¬ 
ing,  disturbed  eyes.  What  a  strange 
old  woman  she  was  !  How  strange  that 
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she  should  behave  so !  and  yet  Lilias  did 
not  attempt  to  inquire  why.  Grown-up 
people  in  her  experience  did  a  great  many 
strange  things.  It  was  of  no  use  trying 
to  fathom  what  they  meant,  and  this 
strange  old  person  was  only  a  little  more 
strange  than  the  rest,  and  startling  to  the 
calm  little  being  who  had  grown  in  the 
midst  of  family  troubles  and  mysteries 
w'ithout  divining  any  of  them.  Strangely 
enough,  the  old  woman  felt  equally  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  necessity  for  explana¬ 
tion.  It  seemed  so  clear  in  her  mind 
that  everybody  must  know  the  past  and 
understand  her  claims,  whatever  they 


were.  She  had  no  more  idea  of  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  innocent  ignorance  in  Lilias’s 
mind  than  the  little  girl  had  of  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  her  experience.  Lilias  watched 
her  going  away  through  the  high  columns 
of  the  trees  with  great  wonder  yet  respect, 
and  it  was  not  till  she  had  disappeared 
that  the  little  girl  went  on  after  Nello. 
Nello  would  have  been  frightened  by 
that  curious  apparition.  He  would  have 
cried  perhaps,  and  struggled,  and  would 
not  have  said  Granny.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  angered  her.  What  a  good 
thing  that  Nello  had  not  been  here  ! 

(To  be  continued.) 


MUSSULMAN  HOMES. 
BY  MRS.  WALKER. 


When  I  speak  of  Mussulman  homes 
1  use  the  term  advisedly,  although  the 
familiar  name  of  home — which  in  Eng¬ 
land  expresses  the  purest  and  best  asso¬ 
ciations  of  our  daily  life — would  seem 
to  be  grievously  misapplied  when  used 
to  designate  the  family  and  household 
of  a  Mohammedan,  to  whom  polygamy 
and  slavery  are  permitted  by  his  religious 
law.  Nevertheless  there  are  homes,  and 
very  many  of  them,  amongst  the  patri¬ 
archal  families,  in  the  quiet  harems  of 
the  middle-class  T urks  :  homes,  not  from 
our  Christian  point  of  view,  it  is  true — 
and  God  forbid  that  we  should  even  ap¬ 
pear  to  undervalue  the  blessings  and 
privileges  of  our  far  higher  standard  of 
family  life  !  —  but  households  such  as 
those  which  clustered  round  the  patri¬ 
archs  of  old. 

The  extreme  ignorance  which  prevails 
in  Western  Europe  on  the  subject  of 
Turkey  generally,  and  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  Turks  in  particular;  the  tenacity 
with  which  people  cling  to  preconceived 
ideas  on  the  subject,  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  good  in 
a  country  where  a  plurality  of  wives  is  per¬ 
mitted,  and  where  there  is.  no  “  society,” 
are  perplexing  and  disheartening  to  those 
amongst  the  European  dwellers  in  the 
East  who  have  gained,  by  long  residence 
and  opportunities  of  observation,  a  truer 
appreciation  of  these  unknown  and  false¬ 
ly-judged  Mussulman  homes,  —  where 
many  a  quiet  domestic  virtue,  many  an 
act  of  gentle  pitying  charity,  many  an 


unmerited  suffering,  endured  with  pa¬ 
tient  resignation  because  it  is  the  will  of 
“  Allah,”  may  be  met  with  by  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  seeker  after  information. 

None  but  such  residents  in  a  Mussul* 
man  country  can  thoroughly  understand 
how  difficult — I  may  almost  say  how 
impossible — it  is  that  travellers  and  tour¬ 
ists,  even  those  the  most  painstaking  and 
industrious  in  their  inquiries,  should  be 
enabled  to  form  an  unbiassed  and  cor¬ 
rect  opinion  on  this  difficult  subject  of 
Turkish  home  life.  The  reason  of  the 
difficulty  is  obvious.  In  non-Mussul¬ 
man  countries  intelligent  travellers  can 
procure  at  least  admittance  into  the 
native  society,  and  are  enabled  to  arrive 
at  some  approximate  idea  of  the  manners 
and  ways  of  life.  The  opinions  thus 
formed  are  doubtless  superficial ;  for  to 
gain  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
home-life  of  a  people  you  must  live 
amongst  them  and  with  them,  —  and 
more,  you  must  meet  them  half-way  on 
the  road  of  human  sympathy  and  kindly 
feeling,  endeavoring  honestly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  to  judge  them  according  to 
their  opportunities,  and  not  according  to 
our  own  standard  of  right  and  wrong ; 
but  yet  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
status  of  the  different  members  compos¬ 
ing  a  household.  In  Turkey  this  infor¬ 
mation  even  is  unobtainable  by  the  in¬ 
quirer  of  the  sterner  sex,  such  visitors 
being  rigorously  excluded  from  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  the  feminine  portion  of  a  Mussul¬ 
man  household.  No  husband  or  master 
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of  a  family  would  under  any  circumstan¬ 
ces  receive  a  friend  within  the  limits  of 
the  harem,  and  the  information  on  do¬ 
mestic  matters  can  but  be  gained  in  such 
cases  at  second-hand,  from  sources  most 
often  inaccurate  and  untrustworthy. 

Few,  even,  amongst  the  Christian  ladies 
resident  in  Constantinople,  have  time, 
opportunity,  or  inclination,  to  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  Mussulmans' 
homes  around  them ;  the  difference  of 
religion,  manners,  and  language,  forms 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  frequent  in¬ 
tercourse  ;  while  there  can  be  little  com¬ 
munity  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  few 
subjects  of  common  interest  between  the 
English  lady  and  the  Turkish  “  khanum 
and  thus  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
intelligent  and  educated  women  will  pass 
a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  the  Turkish 
capital  without  acquiring  one  new  idea 
to  correct  those  which  they  originally 
brought  with  them  from  their  Western 
homes ;  to  which  they  eventually  return, 
with  the  supposed  experience  acquired 
by  their  long  residence  amongst  the 
Mussulmans,  and  so  help  unconsciously 
to  confirm  many  errors  on  the  subject. 
But  there  are  travelling  ladies,  eager,  en¬ 
ergetic,  truly  desirous  of  gaining  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  mysterious  harem  life ; 
although  some  will  make  the  request  for 
an  introduction  with  hesitation,  as  if 
scrupulous  about  naming  the  improper 
subject.  These  ladies  are  taken  to  pay 
a  few  visits  in  some  of  the  "  civilized  ” 
harems.  They  accept  sweetmeats  and 
coffee ;  endeavoc  to  smoke  a  tchibouk  or 
a  cigarette ;  get  through  a  somewhat 
tedious  amount  of  mild  conversation 
through  the  medium  of  a  native  lady  who 
can  speak  English  ;  and  the  enthusiastic 
traveller  is  supposed  to  have  mastered, 
in  this  rapid  and  easy  manner,  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  female  life  in  Turkey. 

Then  a  governess  gives  her  experiences 
to  the  world.  They  may  be  truthful  as 
far  as  those  experiences  go ;  but  they  can 
at  least  but  be  taken  as  a  view  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  one  particular 
family ;  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
families  in  which  governesses  are  em¬ 
ployed  are  such  as  can  offer  no  true  type 
of  T urkish  home-life ;  they  are  wealthy 
households,  of  high  rank,  into  which  the 
fathers  and  brothers  have  imported  from 
Paris,  together  with  furniture  and  French 
cooks,  all  the  evil,  and  very  little  of  the 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6 


good,  with  which  they  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded.  But  “  Young  Turkey,”  in  this 
sense,  does  not  compose  the  mass  of  the 
population.  A  visitor  to  these  princely 
harems  meets  with  charming  young 
ladies,  speaking  French  or  English  ;  the 
young  “  khanums”  are  as  well  versed  as 
themselves  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions ; 
the  surroundings  are  those  of  “civilized” 
Europe ;  and  almost  all  trace  of  Eastern 
life  has  been  obliterated.  This  is  quite 
a  surprise ;  very  delightful,  perhaps,  to 
the  lady  guest,  as  supposed  to  imply  cul¬ 
tivation  and  progress ;  and  she  departs, 
enchanted  with  her  visit,  but  carrying 
away  with  it  many  mistaken  and  errone¬ 
ous  impressions.  Nor  are  the  errors  rec¬ 
tified  by  the  gay  groups  of  veiled  women 
lingering  in  their  carriages  in  the  square 
of  the  “  Sultan  Beyazid,”  or  animating, 
like  moving  flower-beds,  the  meadows  of 
the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  or  Asia. 
The  ladies  of  a  very  strict  and  well-reg¬ 
ulated  Turkish  household  are  seldom 
seen  in  the  promenades  frequented  by 
the  “  ghiaour”  or  “  infidel  ”  population 
of  the  capital ;  some  of  them  deem  it 
almost  a  sin  to  pass  even  in  a  carriage 
through  the  Christian  suburb  of  Pera : 
so  the  world  knows  little  about  them,  and 
forms  its  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Turk¬ 
ish  homes  from  such  as  are  endeavoring 
to  adopt,  with  more  than  doubtful  bene¬ 
fit,  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  “  Franks,”  under  the 
guidance  of  French  ladies’-maids,  milli¬ 
ners’  apprentices,  and  others  of  even  less 
respectability.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  many  a  Turkish  wife  and  mother 
shrinks  from  these  “  ghiaour”  innova¬ 
tions,  so  strangely  opposed  to  her  sense 
of  propriety,  preferring,  as  a  safer  and  a 
better  rule  of  life,  the  law  of  seclusion  in 
which  she  has  been  brought  up  ? 

•  F'ar  from  envying  the  liberty  of  the 
“  Frank”  woman,  very  many  Turkish 
“  khanums”  look  upon  the  care  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  as  proof  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  their  male  relations  ;  and  they 
bestow  a  half-contemptuous  pity  on  the 
Christian  lady  whose  life  and  occupations 
are  so  untrammelled  and  so  energetic. 
Some  few  of  the  Turkish  women,  of 
higher  intellect  than  ordinary,  pine  for  a 
wider  range  of  thought  and  action  than 
their  laws  and  customs  can  admit  of ;  and 
the  unsatisfied  longing  for  relief  from  the 
46 
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monotonous  round  of  their  daily  life 
sometimes  ends  in  insanity.  But  these 
instances  are  rare.  The  Mussulman 
“  khanum”  of  Stamboul  is  usually  con¬ 
tent  to  lounge  through  her  existence, 
with  its  household  duties,  the  visits  made 
and  returned,  the  inspection  of  the  wares 
of  female  pedlars,  and  an  occasional 
family  picnic  in  some  shady  spot  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus ;  while  those 
whose  activity  of  mind  takes  a  house¬ 
wifely  direction  are  busy  with  the  homely 
cares  which  a  numerous  household  must 
entail :  they  make  or  superintend  the 
cooking  of  vast  stores  of  pickles  and  pre¬ 
serves  ;  they  cut  out  and  assist  in  the 
making  of  all  the  dresses  of  the  family, 
slaves  included;  they  embroider  the 
towels,  the  coverings  of  the  pillows,  and 
many  other  articles  of  daily  use  ;  and  at 
certain  times  and  seasons  they  superin¬ 
tend  the  preparation  and  distribution  to 
the  poor  of  vast  cauldrons  of  “  pillaw” 
and  of  “  aschourah," — a  sweet  soup  given 
freely  to  all  who  ask  it,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  deaths  of  Hossein  and  Has- 
san,  grandsons  of  the  Prophet. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  by  Turk¬ 
ish  women  in  the  examination  of  the  goods 
of  the  female  pedlars  above  mentioned. 
These  w’omen,  for  the  most  part  Jewesses, 
infest  the  harems,  and  are  the  principal 
source  of  the  great  evil  of  lavish  expend¬ 
iture  and  debt  which  causes  so  much 
distress  and  ruin  amongst  them.  They 
encourage  the  Mussulman  women  to  take 
their  grossly  overcharged  merchandise 
on  credit,  and  all  the  savings  of  the  p>oor 
slave  girls  generally  pass  in  this  manner 
into  their  dishonest  hands ;  and,  worse 
than  this,  they  are  the  medium  of  unau¬ 
thorized  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  and  of  intrigue,  to  which,  indeed, 
many  “  Christian”  shopkeepers  of  Pera 
do  not  scruple  to  lend  themselves. 

A  little  ceremony  observed  in  many 
harems  is  worthy  of  remark.  On  occa¬ 
sions  of  the  great  religious  festivals  it  is 
customary  to  present  each  of  the  women 
of  the  family  with  two  or  sometimes  three 
new  dresses,  the  slaves  at  the  same  time 
receive  an  extra  month’s  “  ailik,”  or 
monthly  wage  to  which  they  are  entitled 
throughout  the  year.  When  these  new 
dress  stuffs  are  brought  into  the  harem,  the 
mistress  of  the  family  will  very  frequently 
direct  the  selection  and  distribution  of 
them,  according  to  the  ages,  complexion. 


and  known  taste  of  the  recipient ;  in  this 
the  humble  negress  and  the  little  newly- 
arrived  ”  halaik  ”  are  as  carefully  thought 
of  as  the  slaves  of  higher  rank  and 
consideration.  Then  the  stuffs  are  spread 
upon  the  ground  to  be  cut  out,  and  the 
mistress,  with  a  formidable  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors,  opens  the  proceedings  for  each 
garment,  saying  as  she  does  so,  ”  Bismil- 
lah  !”  (May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon 
the  work !) 

And  now  some  words  in  explanation 
of  the  term  ‘‘  harem,”  than  which  no  word 
in  connection  with  Turkish  homes  has 
been  more  thoroughly  misunderstood  by 
Western  nations.  Harem  (signifying 
literally  ”  the  sacred  enclosure”)  has  two 
meanings  in  general  acceptation.  It  is 
used  to  express  in  a  collective  sense  the 
whole  feminine  portion  of  a  family,  what¬ 
ever  the  rank,  condition,  or  employment. 
By  the  word  harem  we  also  understand 
that  portion  of  a  dwelling  or  locality  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  Mussulman  women, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  ‘‘  selamlik” 
(the  place  of  salutation),  inhabited  solely 
by  the  men  of  the  family.  There  are 
darems  in  the  steamers  and  tramway  car¬ 
riages,  as  there  are  harems  in  mosques 
and  dervish’s  “  tekes.”  When  we  speak 
of  a  harem  as  applied  to  the  members  of 
a  family,  it  simply  means  the  womankind. 
Thus  we  use  the  word  to  indicate  the 
feminine  part  of  the  household  of  a 
Sultana  (a  daughter  of  a  Sultan),  in 
which  all  the  women  belong  to  or  are 
dependent  upon  herself ;  as  we  speak 
of  the  harem  of  a  householder, — although 
several  of  its  members  may  be  almost  un¬ 
known  to  him  (such  as  a  brother’s  wife, 
some  female  relatives,  and  poor  depend¬ 
ents  residing  under  his  roof),  yet  they 
form  a  part  of  the  feminine  division  of  his 
family,  and  consequently  of  his  harem. 

Enthusiastic  travellers  meeting  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  carriages  filled  with  veiled 
women  are  told  that  they  contain  the 
harem  of  a  Bey  or  Pasha.  They  fprlh* 
with  take  careful  note,  and  eventually 
discourse  on  the  supreme  felicity  of  the 
omnipotent  owner  of  so  much  beauty. 
Those  that  can  see  behind  the  “  yashmak” 
know  that  several  of  these  “  houris”  are 
terribly  old  and  wrinkled :  that  the 
veiled  group,  so  fascinating  in  its  mys¬ 
tery,  comprises  the  “  ki'aya”  or  house¬ 
keeper,  an  old  nurse  or  two,  and  a  plenti¬ 
ful  proportion  of  negresses.  There  are 
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younger  and  prettier  women  in  the  party, 
but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  for  the 
most  part  belong  to  the  rich  mistress  of 
the  household,  in  which  case  the  master 
himself  is  not  entitled  even  to  look  upon 
their  unveiled  faces  without  the  consent 
of  his  wife,  who  often  holds  steadily  and 
jealously  to  her  rights  in  this  particular. 
No  Mussulman  may  see  the  uncovered 
face  of  any  woman  of  his  own  faith,  ex¬ 
cept  his  wife,  his  own  slave,  or  a  very 
near  relation,  within  the  prohibited  de¬ 
grees  of  marriage, — such  as  mother,  sis¬ 
ter,  daughter,  niece,  or  daughter-in-law. 

The  law  of  Mohammed  allows  to  his 
followers  four  legally  wedded  wives,  and 
as  many  slaves  as  his  means  can  pur¬ 
chase  ;  but  the  doubtful  privilege  of 
polygamy  is  now  very  rarely  exercised, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  wealthy  fami¬ 
lies  of  very  high  rank ;  and  it  is  in  the 
present  day  extremely  unusual — from  rea¬ 
sons  of  economy,  domestic  peace,  and 
even  of  principle — to  meet  with  more 
than  one  wife  in  the  household  of  a 
Turkish  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune. 
In  many  of  these  harems  the  “  halaiks" 
or  slaves  are  simply  the  attendants,  per¬ 
forming  all  the  duties  of  domestic  serv¬ 
ants.  These  duties  are  light,  as  the 
labor  is  much  subdivided,  while  for  the 
heavier  work  of  the  house  “  rayah  ” 
women,  Greeks  or  Armenians,  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

Slaves  in  the  Turkish  harems  are 
generally  treated  with  great  kindness. 
I1iey  are  well  fed  and  l(^ged  ;  and  all, 
even  the  youngest  child  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  any  domestic  task,  receive  the 
monthly  “  ailik”  (for  dress  and  minor 
expenses),  which  far  exceeds  the  amount 
usually  given  to  hard-working  girls  in  our 
own  countr)'.  A  slave  who  imagines  that 
she  has  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her 
home,  can  oblige  her  master  or  mistress  to 
sell  her  again  ;  but  this  right  is  not  often 
exercised.  Within  the  last  few  months  a 
Government  decree  abolishing  slavery 
throughout  Turkey  has  been  again 
issued.  It  has  existed  for  several  years, 
but  had  not  been  actively  enforced. 

Some  harems  of  men  of  high  position 
are  on  a  different  footing  from  those  quiet 
households  already  spoken  of.  Ih  these 
two  or  three  wives  and  a  very  numerous 
retinue  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  wealth 
and  importance,  although  there  are  well- 
known  exceptions  to  this  among  the  first 


statesmen  of  the  present  day.  In  these 
lavish  establishments  each  lady  must  have 
her  separate  dwelling,  her  carriages,  and 
servants.  The  cost  of  this  style  of  living 
is  very  great,  and  the  man  of  limited  for¬ 
tune  cannot  venture  on  such  extrava¬ 
gance.  He  is  fond  also  of  “  kief  ”  (re¬ 
pose),  and,  dreading  (as  who  would  not  ?) 
the  quarrels,  heartburnings,  and  jeal¬ 
ousies  of  a  multiplied  “  menage,”  he  set¬ 
tles  placidly  down  into  a  respectable 
domestic  character,  even  according  to 
our  own  standard  of  respectability.  I 
could  name  many  a  quiet  patriarchal  home 
where  the  one  wife  and  mother  of  the 
family  is  truly  the  housemother,  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  children  and  slaves 
with  unremitting  care  :  she  is  the  undis¬ 
puted  mistress  of  her  household,  but  she 
IS  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  tender 
and  dutiful  respect  towards  the  aged 
grandparents,  of  almost  boundless  charity 
to  the  poor,  and  of  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  “  within  the  gate.”  Gentleness 
towards  little  children  and  respect  for 
age  are  amongst  the  most  pleasing 
features  in  Turkish  family  life.  The  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  even  though  they  may  be  only 
“  halaiks,”  are  never,  under  any  provoca¬ 
tion,  treated  with  roughness,  while  the 
filial  love  and  care  with  which  many  a 
world-wom  man  soothes  the  declining 
years  of  his  parents,  particularly  of  his 
mother,  the  “  valid6,”  is  well  known  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  daily  life 
of  the  harem. 

Turkish  women  are  exceedingly  char¬ 
itable.  On  every  occasion  of  family  re¬ 
joicing,  or  of  household  grief,  the  poor 
are  remembered.  Does  a  woman  escape 
a  danger,  receive  good  tidings,  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  friend  ?  The  poor  are  suc¬ 
cored,  in  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty 
or  in  submission  to  His  will.  The 
“  khanum,”  who  seldom  leaves  her  home, 
takes  with  her  when  she  does  so,  a  well- 
filled  alms-bag  for  distribution  by  the 
way.  The  charity  is  indiscriminate, 
often  ill-judged ;  but  the  claim  of  a  pleadr 
ing  beggar  is  one  that  a  Mussulman, 
woman  can  rarely  resist. 

There  are  no  workhouses  in  Staniboul 
none  of  the  vast  establishments  fc>r  the 
relief  of  poverty,  so  liberally  provided — 
and,  alas,  so  insufficient ! — iiv  our  own 
country ;  but  neither  are  they  required 
in  the  same  degree  ;  not  that  tiW  poverty 
is  less  in  proportion  to  the  popuIatioD,. 
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but  that  charity,  distnbuted  in  the  aim-  considered  **  ahib  "  (a  disgrace)  to  let 
plest  and  most  patriarchal  form,  is  un-  her  leave  without  at  least  one  new  gar- 
bounded.  For  instance :  a  poor  woman  ment ;  and  the  poor  woman  is  frequently 
arrives  at  the  door  of  a  harem  with  her  entirely  re-clothed.  There  are  many 
little  bundle,  containing  all  her  worldly  women,  most  of  them  widows  in  very 
possessions ;  perhaps  she  shows  a  few  poor  circumstances,  who  pass  their  lives 
written  words  proving  that  she  is  known  roaming  from  house  to  house, — “  a  de* 
to  some  friend  of  the  family ;  she  is  a  pdorabie  waste  of  life  and  time,*’ we  should 
stranger, — but  it  is  enough ;  she  enters  say  in  busy,  hard-working  England ;  but 
unquestioned.  Her  place  is  set  at  the  the  utter  absence  (until  lately)  of  any  at* 
family  table,  or  amongst  the  domestics,  tempt  to  educate  Turkish  women  to 
according  to  her  class  in  life ;  mattresses  habits  of  self-dependence  and  labor, 
and  padded  quilts  are  spread  for  her  at  throws  a  vast  class  of  the  population  upon 
night,  and  she  remains  for  several  days  the  kindness  of  their  richer  neighbors ; 
a  guest  in  the  house.  On  her  departure,  and  they  would  perish  but  for  the  charity 
she  receives  a  letter,  or  recommendation  so  ungrudgingly  bestowed  upon  them  in 
for  another  friendly  harem,  with  some  the  little-known  Mussulman  homes.  — 
new  article  of  clothing.  It  would  be  Evening  Hours, 
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Fair  is  youth  and  void  of  sorrow ; 

But  it  hourly  flies  away. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

This  is  Bacchus  and  the  bright  ' 

Ariadne,  lovers  true ! 

They,  in  flying  time’s  despite. 

Each  with  each  find  pleasure  new ; 

These,  their  Nymphs,  and  all  their  crew 
Keep  perpetual  holiday. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

These  blithe  Satyrs,  wanton-eyed. 

Of  the  Nymphs  are  paramours : 

Through  the  caves  and  forests  wide 
They  have  snared  them  mid  the  flowers; 

Warm^  with  Bacchus,  in  his  bowers. 

Now  they  dance  and  leap  alway.—  • 
Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

These  fair  Nymphs,  they  are  not  loth 
To  entice  their  lovers’  wiles. 

None  but  thankless  folk  and  rough 
Can  resist  when  Love  beguiles. 

Now  enlaced,  with  wreathed  smiles. 

All  together  dance  and  play. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

See  this  load  behind  them  plodding 
On  the  ass !  Silenus  he. 

Old  and  drunken,  merry,  nodding, 

Full  of  years  and  jollity; 
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Though  he  goes  so  swayingly, 

Yet  he  laughs  and  quafis  alway. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to^ay; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

Midas  treads  a  wearier  measure: 

All  he  touches  turns  to  gold : 

If  there  be  no  taste  of  pleasure, 

What’s  the  use  of  wealth  untold? 

What’s  the  joy  his  fingers  hold, 

When  he’s  forced  to  thirst  for  aye.’ — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 

Listen  well  to  what  we’re  saying;  1 
Of  to-morrow  have  no  care ! 

Young  and  old  together  playing. 

Boys  and  girls,  be  blithe  as  air ! 

Every  sorry  thought  forswear! 

Keep  perpetual  holiday. — 

Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 

Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 


Ladies  and  gay  lovers  young ! 

Long  live  Bacchus,  live  Desire ! 
Dance  and  play;  let  songs  be  sung; 

Let  sweet  love  your  bosoms  fire; 
In  the  future  come  what  may ! — 
Youths  and  maids,  enjoy  to-day; 
Nought  ye  know  about  to-morrow. 


Fair  is  youth  and  void  of  sorrow ; 
But  it  hourly  flies  away. 
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Miss  Martineau  knew  herself  unusu¬ 
ally  well ;  and  she  has  determined  that 
we  should  know  all  that  she  had  to  tell 
us.  The  knowledge  will  rather  dim  the 
brightness  of  the  popular  tradition  which 
rests  upon  the  first  wonderful  years  in 
London  and  the  first  happy  years  at 
Ambleside ;  it  will  give  some  substance 
to  the  reserve  of  the  minority  which  per¬ 
sisted  in  finding  Miss  Martineau  disa¬ 
greeable  ;  it  contains  a  most  unsparing 
revelation  of  a  most  unattractive  nature ; 
but  it  contains  also  a  picture  of  the  dili¬ 
gent,  unflinching  heroism  by  which  that 
nature  was  trained  to  a  life  of  nobleness 
and  at  last  of  happiness.  Nor  is  the  pic- 


*  **  Harriet  Martineau’t  Autobiography, 
with  Memorials,”  by  Maria  Weston  Chapman. 
Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 


ture  less  impressive  for  the  austerity  of 
the  artist’s  method.  She  has  resolved- 
not  only  that  we  should  know  her  inti¬ 
mately,  but  that  we  should  know  her 
almost  exclusively  through  her  own  de¬ 
liberate  judgment.  She  wrote  her  auto¬ 
biography  partly  because  she  knew  she 
could  write  it,  but  principally  because  she 
thought  it  a  duty  to  withhold  her  letters 
from  publication.  She  was  told,  and  she 
believed,  that  her  letters  would  have 
done  her  credit.  They  would  have 
shown  her,  at  any  rate,  in  her  less  strenu¬ 
ous  moods,  and  we  know  that  in  her 
later  years  her  playfulness  was  very  ami¬ 
able,  and  that  from  the  commencement 
of  her  prosperity  it' was  very  hearty,  while 
in  her  books — and  the  autobiography  is 
no  exception — we  always  see  her,  so  to 
speak,  with  her  lamp  lit  and  her  loins 
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girded.  But  she  felt  strongly  that  corre¬ 
spondence  ought  to  be  private  and  confi¬ 
dential,  and  that  it  was  a  hardship  that 
celebrities  should  be  debarred  from  un¬ 
reserved  correspondence,  and  so  she  felt 
bound  to  do  what  she  could  to  protect 
their  freedom  by  protesting  in  her  own 
person  against  the  satisfaction  which  is 
so  often  and  so  readily  given  to  a  curi¬ 
osity  which  she  thought  unworthy. 

Perhaps  in  one  way  her  reputation  will 
be  the  gainer  by  her  self-denial.  Her 
deliberate  judgments  are  often  so  out¬ 
spoken  and  severe  that  one  rather  shrinks 
from  guessing  how  far  her  extempore  seve¬ 
rity  may  have  carried  her  in  confidential 
intercourse,  written  or  oral.  She  repro¬ 
bated  almost  too  strongly  the  spirit  of 
detraction  as  it  showed  itself  in  one  like 
De  Quincey,  who  consoled  himself  for 
his  own  failure  by  a  disinterested  curi¬ 
osity  and  communicativeness  about  the 
failings  of  others,  to  whom  he  wished  no 
evil,  though  they  had  succeeded.  But 
conscientiousness  like  Miss  Martineau’s 
has  temptations  of  its  own  ;  people  who 
attend  as  much  as  is  prudent  or  permis¬ 
sible  to  what  they  like  and  dislike  have  no 
excuse  for  sitting  in  judgment  on  their 
neighbors;  if  they  are  reasonable  they 
seek  and  shun  as  it  suits  them,  and  leave 
others  to  do  the  same.  Miss  Martineau 
always  thought  of  duty  before  pleasure  : 
the  one  thing  “  not  to  be  borne”  was 
seeing  a  piece  of  work  that  wanted  doing 
w’hich  she  could  do,  and  leaving  it  un¬ 
done.  And  this  temper  is  always  rare ; 
those  who  are  animated  by  it  see  work 
undone  or  ill-done  within  the  reach  of 
other  hands,  and  they  seldom  see  such 
sights  with  patience.  In  default  of  sin¬ 
gularly  perfect  patience  they  find  them¬ 
selves  always  in  the  attitude  of  approv¬ 
ing  or  disapproving,  and  life  is  not  long 
enough  to  approve  and  disapprove  with 
invariable  regard  to  the  principles  of 
morality  and  the  merits  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  case.  The  temptation  to  something 
like  censoriousness  is  stronger  when  every 
virtue  but  simplicity  and  sincerity  and 
single-mindedness  has  been  a  laborious 
conquest.  Those  who  have  made  great 
efforts  do  not  find  it  easy  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  weakness  of  others ;  because 
they  know  that  all  have  some  pK>wer  of 
effort,  and  they  remember  what  their 
own  efforts  cost,  they  are  persuaded  that 
others  might  do  as  much  if  they  would. 


and  that  it  is  selfish  irresolution  or  dis¬ 
traction  that  keeps  them  back.  It  is 
hardly  a  compensation  for  this  perpetual 
attitude  of  criticism  that  the  critic  is 
often  generous,  and  always  in  intention 
just.  One  feels  after  all  that  the  great 
majority  of  even  distinguished  and  be¬ 
nevolent  people  will  not  bear  being 
looked  at  all  round  in  the  hard  white 
light  of  some  one  else’s  conscience ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should  in¬ 
oculate  ourselves  with  an  indiscriminate 
appetite  for  truth. 

In  Miss  Martineau  the  appetites  for 
truth  and  justice  were  inbred  together, 
and  the  narrative  of  her  early  years  re¬ 
mind  us  more  than  once  of  Aristotle’s 
profound  saying,  “  That  between  friends 
there  is  no  need  of  justice” — which  im¬ 
plies  that  where  the  need  of  justice  is 
felt  upon  one  side  or  the  other  the  par¬ 
ties  can  hardly  be  friends.  The  whole 
narrative  of  her  youth  is  painful  and  in¬ 
structive  esi>ecially  from  its  resemblance 
to  what  we  know  of  the  early  life  of  great 
Catholic  devotees.  Of  course  there  was 
one  decisive  difference.  Miss  Martineau 
did  not  inherit  a  tradition  too  vast  and 
imposing  to  be  eas^y  criticised,  so  com¬ 
plex  as  to  provide  endless  exercise  for 
the  intellect  and  imagination,  and  full  of 
food  for  the  emotions.  Apart  from  this, 
the  resemblance  was  very  close  :  healthy 
natures  develop  many  ways,  and  no  two 
are  really  alike.  The  variety  of  healthy 
aptitudes  and  appetites  is  endless,  and 
so  is  the  variety  in  their  relative  strength ; 
but  all  strong  natures  which  are  inwardly 
diseased,  and  yet  have  no  perverted  im¬ 
pulses,  are  marked  with  a  common  seal. 
They  have  no  rest  within,  they  are  driven 
to  aspiration  ;  they  have  no  natural  spon¬ 
taneous  adequate  activity,  and  all  con¬ 
tact  with  their  surroundings  is  a  torture 
to  them.  They  are  full  of  fears  and 
yearnings,  and  their  inner  life,  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  it  is,  appears  to  them  from 
the  first  the  true  life,  the  only  life  from 
which  they  have  any  hoi>e.  And  when 
at  last  the  outer  life,after  many  struggles, 
attains  its  due  development,  it  is  the 
translation  of  the  inner ;  while  to  most 
the  inner  life  on  earth  is  little  more  than 
a  very  broken  series  of  fleeting  idealized 
reflections  of  the  outer. 

Harriet  Martineau  was  bom  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  June  12,  1802,  the  sixth  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  eight.  Her  father  was  a  manufac- 
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turer,  a  cadet  of  a  line  of  Huguenot  sur¬ 
geons  who  had  flourished  at  Norwich 
ever  since  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes ;  her  mother,  who  seems  to 
have  entered  more  into  her  life,  was  Eng¬ 
lish.  Both  were  conscientious  and  in¬ 
defatigable  in  providing  for  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  good,  but  they  held  in  its  extremest 
form  the  old-fashioned  theory  that  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  brought  up  to  fall  into 
place  as  they  can,  and  that  their  con¬ 
venience  matters  less  than  their  elders’, 
which  could  not  but  make  the  impression 
of  constant  injustice  on  a  sensitive  child. 
Even  now  children  who  are  brought  up 
with  a  large  measure  of  the  “  cheerful 
tenderness  ”  which  Harriet  Martineau  de¬ 
siderated,  if  they  are  at  all  precociously 
clear-headed,  find  it  impossible  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  the  judgment  of  their  elders,  who 
have  to  manage  them  as  they  can  with¬ 
out  understanding  them.  One,  perhaps 
the  most  serious,  of  Miss  Martineau’s  in¬ 
fant  troubles  was  certainly  within  the 
reach  of  better  knowledge.  She  suffered 
horribly  from  indigestion  until  she  was 
considered  old  enough  to  have  tea  for 
breakfast,  and  throughout  life  milk  dis¬ 
agreed  with  her ;  but  milk  was  the  tradi¬ 
tional  food  for  children,  and  she.  had  to 
live  upon  it  till  she  was  thirteen.  From 
eight  to  thirteen,  though  a  resolute  child, 
she  was  never  able  to  keep  her  resolution 
to  spend  a  single  day  without  crying. 
Her  Aunt  Kentish,  whom  she  learnt  to 
know  and  love  at  Bristol  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  was  the  first  person  of  whom  she  was 
not  afraid.  And  her  fear  was  as  much  of 
things  as  of  persons.  A  clock  whose 
wooden  hammer  she  could  see  fall  be¬ 
fore  she  heard  the  stroke,  was  awful 
enough  to  make  her  miserable  for 
months.  A  dream  which  ended  in 
nothing  more  alarming  than  her  seeing 
her  mother  break  sugar  and  give  her  a 
lump,  was  at  the  time  a  source  of  yet 
acuter  terror.  She  found  endless  diffi¬ 
culties  in  getting  out  of  bed,  in  taking 
medicine,  in  speaking  to  a  stranger — all 
forms  of  the  distressing  malady  which  is 
commonly  called  shyness,  from  the  symp¬ 
tom  that  is  noticed  first.  She  never  ask^ 
for  sympathy ;  she  was  too  shy  ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  she  was  convinced  that  nobody 
cared  for  her — except  God,  of  whom  she 
was  never  afraid.  She  had  the  constant 
desire  to  kill  herself  and  go  to  heaven, 
and  force  people  to  care  for  her.  It  was 
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not  only  vindictiveness  or  misery  which 
made  her  religious.  At  the  age  of  two 
or  three  she  used  to  preach  to  who¬ 
ever  would  listen,  “  Never  ky  for  trifles,” 
“  Booty  first,  and  pleasure  afterwards.” 
She  had  an  instinctive  veneration  for 
ministers,  and  a  craving  for  notice  from 
them,  which  survived  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  though  she  had  long  convinced 
herself  that  the  character  and  judgment 
of  the  professional  teacher  of  religion 
were  decidedly  rather  below  than  above 
the  average.  Her  religion  soothed  her 
feelings  long  before  it  influenced  her 
conduct ;  she  confessed  her  faults  and 
felt  forgiven,  and  compensated  her  utter 
want  of  self-respect  by  supposing  that 
her  sufferings  proved  her  a  favorite 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  This  feeling 
grew  upon  her  till  she  got  into  a  habit 
of  castle-building  about  sufferings  and 
sacrifices,  as  children  who  are  at  ease 
and  less  active  than  they  should  be,  build 
castles  about  imaginary  pleasures  and 
successes.  The  habit  is  in  most  cases  a 
wasteful  one,  and  Miss  Martineau  judged 
herself  very  severely  for  it.  She  thought, 
which  is  likely  enough,  that  it  brought 
on  her  deafness  rather  earlier.  The 
deafness  was  probably  the  result  of  the 
same  constitutional  weakness  which  kept 
her  all  her  life  without  the  sense  of  smell 
and  made  her  lose  the  sense  of  taste  very 
early.  Perhaps  a  more  important  result 
of  her  castle-building  was  to  exhaust  all 
that  was  unpractical  in  her  imagination 
and  leave  her  free,  when  her  mind  had 
found  its  appropriate  activity,  to  fix  her 
whole  attention  upon  limited  rational 
aims. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  endeavor  that 
her  religion  did  not  bear  practical  fruit 
in  her  childhood.  At  the  age  of  eight 
she  took  herself  in  hand  seriously,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  example  of  Ann  Turner,  a 
friend  of  her  own  age  who  came  to  stay 
at  Norwich.  But  she  found  then,  and 
the  experience  was  destined  to  become 
familiar,  that  her  direct  efforts  at  self- 
improvement  and  self-management  had 
less  effect  than  putting  herself  under  the 
operation  of  favorable  influences.  The 
observation  is  a  striking  proof  of  her  re¬ 
ligious  genius ;  nothing  marks  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  saintly  and  the  secular 
temper  more  clearly  than  that  to  the  one 
righteousness  is  a  gift,  to  the  other  virtue 
is  a  heritage  or  a  conquest.  To  the  truly 
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religious,  the  value  of  self-discipline  is 
that  it  increases  the  capacity  of  “cor¬ 
responding  to  grace,”  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  the  constant  effort  of  aspira¬ 
tion  and  the  constant  baffled  struggle 
after  self-control  did  more  than  Miss 
Martineau  recognizes  to  prepare  her  for 
her  opportunities  as  they  came.  The  first 
was  much  enforced  companionship  with 
a  crippled  child,  a  discipline  of  patience 
against  which  she  never  murmured, 
though  she  felt  the  strain.  She  may  have 
borne  the  discipline  the  better  because  on 
all  p>ersonal  subjects  she  was  naturally 
reticent.  She  never  spoke  of  her  trou¬ 
bles  or  perplexities,  and  actually  remained 
up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  under  a  latent 
impression  that  a  “  spring  gun  was  painted 
pea-green,  and  only  used  in  spring,”  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  word  as  a  child,  and  having 
guessed  at  the  meaning  instead  of  asking 
it.  The  only  direction  in  which  she  could 
break  through  the  shyness  which  long 
continued  to  grow  on  her,  was  to  ask  visi¬ 
tors  for  a  maxim,  which  she  copied  into  a 
little  volume,  her  earliest  attempt  at  book¬ 
making. 

In  her  early  years  Norwich  was  at  the 
height  of  its  self-decreed  literary  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  Athens  of  England,  and  she 
was  favorably  placed  for  profiting  by  such 
advantages  as  Norwich  had  to  bestow ; 
her  mother  had  the  entr6e  of  the  literary 
suppers,  and  despised  their  frequenters. 
Although  such  literary  coteries  are  hot¬ 
beds  of  conceit  and  false  pretension,  one 
is  almost  inclined  to  regret  their  suppres¬ 
sion.  The  centralisation  of  intellectual 
activity  in  the  capital  makes  serious  ra¬ 
tional  reflection  in  one’s  own  and  one’s 
neighbor’s  ^flairs  increasingly  difficult. 
People  trjr  to  follow  the  general  move¬ 
ment  of  ideas,  and  find  it  harder  and 
harder  to  keep  their  footing  on  their  own 
ground,  and  to  form  opinions  with  delib¬ 
erate  attention  upon  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  which  opinions,  if  carefully  formed, 
are  precisely  the  kind  which  are  most 
comfortable  to  the  holder,  and  most  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  community,  and  most 
easily  improved  by  further  knowledge. 
It  was  no  misfortune  to  Miss  Martineau 
to  be  brought  up  in  a  circle  where  every 
one  who  had  any  power  of  thinking  or 
speaking  tried  it,  without  having  to  solve 
the  preliminary  question  whether  it  was 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  universe.  Nor 
was  it  a  misfortune  that  her  domestic 


training  was  rather  hard ;  if  she  had  been 
better  understood  she  would  probably 
have  missed  the  mastery  of  all  household 
matters  on  which  she  lived  to  congratu¬ 
late  herself ;  for  she  had  no  natural 
aptitude  for  them,  she  mastered  them 
methodically,  learning  first  what  had  to 
be  done,  and  then  painfully  practising  how 
to  do  it,  and  this  discipline  she  would 
have  escaped  had  she  not  been  tasked  as 
harshly  by  her  mother  as  by  her  own 
conscience.  A  discriminating  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  treatment  would  have  recognised 
prematurely  that  she  was  naturally  unfit 
for  these  things,  and  fit  for  something 
better.  But  though  she  regretted  what 
was  the  fault  of  her  constitution  as  though 
it  had  been  the  fault  of  her  training,  she 
valued  as  it  deserved  the  teaching  she  re¬ 
ceived  at  Norwich  and  at  Bristol,  and  was 
grateful  for  the  consideration  with  which 
she  was  sent  to  the  latter  place.  With 
strong  affections  she  was  never  happy  at 
home,  and  in  her  girlhood  she  was  more 
than  unhappy ;  she  was  in  a  state  in 
which  almost  everything  had  to  be  broken 
to  her,  partly  because  she  was  apt  to  ob¬ 
ject,  and  partly  because  she  was  so  hy¬ 
persensitive  that  everything  wounded  her. 
At  Bristol  she  was  comparatively  at  ease, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  good  and 
clever  girls  of  the  school,  and  when  she 
came  home  she  was  both  laughed  at  and 
respected  for  her  extreme  conscientious¬ 
ness.  This  was  fostered  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Dr.  Carpenter  the  elder,  who, 
under  very  uncongenial  circumstances, 
cultivated  the  ascetic  and  sacerdotal 
temper,  and  succeeded  in  inoculating 
her  with  asceticism,  which  expressed  it¬ 
self  in  Sabbatarianism  and  a  ferocious 
economy  of  time. 

Her  literary  life  began  early  with  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Monthly  Repository y  then 
edited  by  Mr.  Aspland,  when  her  maiden 
efforts  so  moved  her  eldest  brother  that 
he  called  her  “  dear”  for  the  first  time, 
and  exhorted  her  to  leave  other  women 
to  dam  stockings.  Her  first  consider¬ 
able  work  was  a  collection  of  devotions 
for  young  persons,  which  one  is  rather 
surprised  to  find  had  lust  its  meaning 
and  interest  for  her  in  the  few  years 
which  passed  between  the  first  edition 
and  the  second.  It  is  a  favorable  speci¬ 
men  of  the  attempt  which  all  denomina¬ 
tions  were  then  making  to  talk  them¬ 
selves  into  piety  and  earnestness.  It  • 
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would  not  be  unfair  or  irrelevant  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  Bishop  Blomfield’s  Family 
Prayers,  which  'have  more  unction,  and 
of  course  are  more  orthodox,  and  are 
also  less  distinctly  practical.  In  both 
aspiration  js  really  conceived  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  function  of  prayer,  though  Dr. 
Blomheld  had  not,  like  Miss  Martineau, 
convinced  himself  of  the  necessarian  hy¬ 
pothesis,  which  resembles  the  moon  in 
two  ways — it  turns  round  completely,  and 
yet  no  set  of  spectators  ever  sees  more 
than  one  side  of  it.  Those  who  do  not 
hold  it,  always  see  it  as  predisposing 
worthless  people  td  indolence  and  reck¬ 
lessness,  by  suggesting  the  consideration 
that  all  their  shortcomings  of  which  they 
are  aware  have  been,  and  all  the  future 
shortcomings  which  they  not  unreason¬ 
ably  expect  will  be,  the  certain  products 
of  the  interaction  of  faulty  organization, 
and  more  or  less  unfavorable  surround¬ 
ings.  Those  who  hold  it  are  struck  with 
a  sense  of  relief  in  contemplating  the 
shortcomings  of  others,  and  sometimes, 
like  Miss  Martineau,  proceed  to  observe 
that  there  are  worthless  people  who  pro¬ 
tect  their  belief  in  their  own  freewill  by 
never  testing  it,  and  hug  the  confidence 
that  they  can  realise  their  end?  at  any 
moment  by  a  resolution  (which  they 
never  take),  without  the  gradual  training 
to  the  fulfilment  of  appointed  conditions 
in  whose  unfailing  efficacy  really  capable 
and  energetic  people  are  well  content  to 
trust.  The  problem  had  exercised  her 
early,  and  she  was  convinced,  when  she 
wrote  her  autobiography,  that  she  had 
mastered  it  at  twenty,  though  she  still  re¬ 
tained  a  belief  in  miracles,  and  redis¬ 
covered  the  accepted  answer  to  Hume’s 
essay,  and  endeavored  without  success  to 
extract  a  code  of  conduct  from  the  Bible, 
which  led  her  to  the  reflections  which 
twenty  or  thirty  years  later  were  to  be¬ 
come  fashionable  among  Broad  Church 
Anglicans  on  the  spirituality  of  Christi¬ 
anity. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  thirteen 
years  which  elapsed  between  her  return 
from  Bristol  and  the  Reform  Bill,  she 
wrote  incessantly,  eagerly,  and  easily ;  in 
society  as  soon  as  she  was  at  ease  she 
was  very  talkative,  and  the  sound  educa¬ 
tion  she  had  received  enabled  her  to  be 
talkative  with  her  pen.  She  wrote  inva¬ 
riably  not  for  fame  nor  for  money,  not 
even  to  do  good,  simply  under  a  sense 


that  there  was  something  to  be  said  and 
she  could  say  it.  From  the  first  her 
writings  have  two  great  merits :  if  she 
has  a  doctrine  to  set  forth  it  is  clearly 
conceived,  and  if  she  has  a  scene  or 
character  to  present  it  is  clearly  imagined. 
This  applies  even  to  her  first  ambitious 
attempt.  Traditions  of  Palestine,  which 
was  the  one  of  her  books  after  Eastern 
Travel  on  which  she  liked  to  look  back 
best.  The  fine  writing  and  thinking 
which  are  fatiguing  to  a  reader  now,  were 
very  likely  elevating  then,  not  only  to  the 
writer  but  to  her  restricted  public,  and 
the  conception  of  what  Christianity 
looked  like  to  serious  and  open-minded 
Jews  at  the  time  has  the  merit  of  Mitford’s 
history  of  Greece — it  is  not  historical, 
but  it  is  alive.  Her  other  tales  during 
this  period  are  less  important ;  they  are 
a  sort  of  provincial  imitation  now  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  now  of  Miss  Austen,  always 
with  a  strong  flavor  of  a  tract.  A  chap¬ 
ter  of  one  of  them.  Sense  with  Sensibility, 
shows  that  she  was  aware  of  the  influence 
of  her  model,  and  the  story  shows  con¬ 
siderable  sympathy  with  the  romantic 
aspects  of  Catholicism,  though  the  writer’s 
judgment  is  already  too  strong  for  her 
sympathies.  Meanwhile,  her  circum¬ 
stances  had  changed  considerably,  her 
eldest  brother  had  married  and  settled 
in  Devonshire,  and  gone  to  Madeira  and 
died ;  her  eldest  sister  had  married  in 
Newcastle  and  she  had  gone  there  to  be 
under  the  care  of  her  brother-in-law,  a 
doctor,  whose  treatment  did  something 
to  establish  her  in  tolerable  health.  The 
crisis  of  1825  and  1826  affected  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  business  very  severely ;  he  had  not 
speculated  himself,  but  the  speculations 
of  others  made  his  business  rather  brisker 
at  first  and  entailed  numerous  losses 
afterwards.  He  died  before  the  final 
collapse,  cheered  by  tbe  devotional  writ¬ 
ings  of  his  daughter,  whose  shyness  was 
still  strong  enough  to  make  her  shrink 
from  his  sight.  In  1820  a  more  personal 
misfortune  had  come  upon  her — the 
deafness  which  had  been  long  imp>ending 
was  hastened  by  a  sort  of  accident  which, 
she  says,  “  I  do  not  choose  to  describe.” 
She  did  not  take  a  trumpet  as  soon  as  in 
her  own  judgment  she  ought,  ”  for  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  deaf  to  give  as  little  trou¬ 
ble  as  possible,  and  to  preserve  as  long 
as  possible  their  true  memory  of  sound.” 
However,  though  she  delayed  this  duty, 
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she  made  a  vow  to  submit  without  a 
murmur  to  all  the  incidents  of  the  mis¬ 
fortune  which  had  befallen  her,  from  the 
loss  of  music,  which  she  enjoyed  pas¬ 
sionately  and  performed  admirably,  when 
she  had  no  audience,  and  the  greater  loss 
of  public  worship,  to  the  disarrangement 
of  lier  cap-borders  by  the  trumpet,  which 
would  sooner  or  later  be  indispensable. 
Neither  this  trouble,  nor  her  suffering 
from  ill  health,  nor  the  death  of  her  eld¬ 
est  brother’s  baby,  to  which  she  was  much 
attached,  interfered  with  her  happiness. 
She  felt  herself  for  the  first  time  useful 
and  beloved  at  home,  and  this  compen¬ 
sated  her  for  a  purely  personal  trouble — 
the  interruption  of  her  relations  with  a 
college  friend  of  James,  her  youngest  and 
long  her  favorite  brother,  who  seems  to 
have  been  more  in  love  with  her  than  she 
with  him.  After  her  father’s  death  her 
lover  came  forward  again,  knowing  that 
she  was  poor,  and  having  been  too  gen¬ 
erous  to  press  his  suit  while  he  thought 
her  rich.  They  were  soon  virtually  en¬ 
gaged,  but  the  engagement  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  his  death  following  upon  insan¬ 
ity,  the  result  of  his  long  struggle  and 
suspense.  The  calamity  was  aggravated 
to  her  by  the  insults  of  his  family,  who 
had  been  given  to  understand  by  cautious 
insinuations  that  she  was  actually  engaged 
to  another  while  accepting  her  friend’s 
addresses.  If  he  had  lived  they  could 
hardly  have  been  happy.  Her  venera¬ 
tion  for  his  moral  was  such  that  she  felt 
she  dared  not  undertake  the  charge  of 
his  happiness,  and  yet  she  dared  not  re¬ 
fuse,  because  she  saw  it  would  be  his 
deathblow.  Besides,  the  veneration  in 
which  she  held  domestic  life  showed  her 
that  that  life  was  not  for  those  whose 
self-respect  had  been  early  broken  down, 
or  had  never  grown.  She  knew  what  she 
lost,  but  she  did  not  regret  it.  There  was 
a  power  of  attachment  in  her  which  was 
never  touched  ;  but  her  strong  will,  com¬ 
bined  with  anxiety  of  conscience,  made 
her  only  fit  to  live  alone,  and  her  taste 
and  liking  were  for  living  alone. 

In  1827  she  read  Mrs.  Marcett’s  Con¬ 
versations  on  Political  Economy,  and 
wrote  her  first  tales  on  the  machinery 
riots  at  Manchester.  Two  years  later 
came  the  final  collapse  of  the  old  manu¬ 
factory  in  which  her  own  property  and 
that  of  her  mother  and  sisters  was  still 
invested.  Even  at  the  time  it  hardly 


seemed  a  misfortune ;  the  blow  came  like 
a  blister  on  a  series  of  dull  pains,  the 
necessity  for  exertion  was  itself  a  relief 
and  almost  a  pleasure,"  and  all  concerned 
lived  to  be  heartily  glad  that  it  had  been 
decided  in  time,  that  they  should  live  by 
working,  not  by  pinching  and  sparing. 
None  gained  more  by  the  change  than 
Miss  Martineau  herself :  she  was  free  for 
the  first  time  to  write  openly  and  to  adopt 
literature  as  her  vocation  in  life.  Mrs. 
Chapman  has  preserved  in  the  Memorials 
an  interesting  paper  of  the  resolutions  she 
adopted  then.  She  believed  herself  “  to 
be  possessed  of  no  uncommon  talents,  and 
of  not  an  atom  of  genius,"  yet  she  hoped 
to  be  “  useful  to  refined  as  well  as  unen¬ 
lightened  minds,"  but  as  much  remained 
to  be  done  before  this  aim  could  be  at¬ 
tained,  she  wished  “  to  be  content  with  a 
much  lower  degree  of  usefulness.”  Of 
posthumous  fame  she  had  not  the  small¬ 
est  expectation  or  desire.  “  Further  she 
resolved,”  and  of  this  resolution  for  the 
next  two  years  she  had  great  need,  "  that 
disappointment  should  not  be  permitted 
to  relax  her  exertions,  and  that  mortifi¬ 
cations  of  vanity  should  prove  stimulants 
rather  than  discouragements.  I'he  same 
consideration  should  induce  patience  un¬ 
der  painful  labor,  delay,  and  disappoint- 
ment."  The  two  last  resolutions  she  kept 
when  she  might  easily  have  dispensed 
with  them.  “  To  consider  my  own  inte¬ 
rests  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  w’rite  with 
a  view  to  the  good  of  others ;  therefore 
to  entertain  no  distaste  to  the  humblest 
literary  task  which  affords  a  prospect  of 
usefulness."  "  Should  success  be  granted, 
to  take  no  honor  to  myself,  remembering 
that  I  possess  no  original  power  or  in¬ 
trinsic  merit.” 

She  had  less  encouragement  than 
many  debutants  of  less  promise.  Houl- 
ston,  of  Derby,  was  always  ready  to 
print  and  to  pay  for  her  tales,  and  Mr. 
Fox,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Aspland 
as  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository, 
was  always  ready  to  print  her  essays  and 
verses,  and  repay  her  by  “  frank  and  gen¬ 
erous  criticism."  After  1829  he  paid 
her  fifteen  pounds  a  year  for  reviewing. 
But  no  other  magazine  would  look  at  her 
articles,  and  although  she  was  offered 
work  at  proof  correcting  and  other  liter¬ 
ary  drudgery,  it  is  hardly  strange  that 
her  mother  should  have  thought  it  better 
to  bring  her  home  to  maintain  herself  by 
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fancy  work,  since  what  literary  work  she 
could  get  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  be 
much  in  London,  and  even  the  Monthly 
Repository  preferred  to  have  its  work 
done  on  the  spot,  under  the  editor's  eye. 
It  is  less  strange  than  it  appears  that 
Miss  Martineau,  then  twenty  -  seven, 
should  have  accepted  the  decision  with¬ 
out  resistance.  Obedience  was  always 
diihcult  to  her,  but  the  instinct  of  submis¬ 
sion  was  almost  as  strong  in  her  as  the 
instinct  of  service. 

She  did  not  lose  by  her  sacrifice. 
Immediately  upon  her  return  she  set  to 
work  to  compete  for  three  prize  essays, 
intended  to  recommend  the  principles  of 
Unitarianism  to  Roman  Catholics,  Jews, 
and  Mussulmans.  She  won  all  three 
prizes,  and  even  now  the  essays  addressed 
to  Jews  and  Mussulmans  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  respect,  if  not  exactly 
with  instruction.  That  addressed  to  the 
Jews  is  the  best ;  it  is  an  ingenious  and 
respectful  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
Lessing’s  Education  of  the  Human  Race, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  traditional 
dates  of  Hebrew  literature  are  genuine. 
A  good  deal  of  the  substance  of  the  work 
reappears  in  the  Eastern  Travels,  though 
the  point  of  view  has  changed. 

The  prize-money  enables  her  to  go  to 
Dublin,  where  her  brother  James  and  his 
wife  were  then  settled,  and  she  stayed 
there  till  September,  1831,  writing  all 
the  time,  and  pondering  the  scheme  of 
her  Political  Economy  Series.  She  wished 
it  to  be  quarterly,  her  brother  and  the 
publishers  advised  that  it  should  be 
monthly,  and  she  decided  accordingly, 
though  the  idea  was  overwhelming  at 
first.  She  was  convinced,  and  the  event 
proved  she  was  right,  that  the  work  “  was 
wanted — was  even  craved  by  the  popular 
mind.”  But  though  she  was  convinced 
that  the  great  labor  she  was  undertaking 
would  not  be  in  vain,  she  was  not  san¬ 
guine  ;  she  was  staking  her  all  itpon  a 
work  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  bring 
before  the  world  at  all,  and  whose  suc¬ 
cess  she  expected  to  be  almost  as  fatal  to 
herself  as  its  failure,  for  then  and  always 
she  had  the  courage  to  work  without  the 
courage  to  hope.  She  needed  all  her 
courage ;  two  or  three  publishers  to 
whom  she  wrote  from  Dublin  replied  that 
the  public  mind  was  so  engrossed  with 
the  agitation  about  the  Reform  Bill  and 


the  approach  of  the  cholera,  that  they 
feared  there  was  no  chance  for  such  a 
series.  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  and  Whit¬ 
taker  entertained  the  scheme,  the  former 
even  went  so  far  as  to  advertise  in  the 
publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  to  en¬ 
gage  a  stitcher  to  sew  up  the  numbers. 
But  they  drew  back,  and  she  went  up  to 
town  to  some  cousins  at  a  brewery,  where 
she  was  always  welcome,  with  or  without 
notice,  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  that  could 
not  have  been  done  at  Norwich.  For 
three  weeks  she  wore  herself  out  tramp¬ 
ing  along  the  wet  December  streets,  to 
be  refused  by  one  publisher  after  another, 
and  coming  home  to  work  undauntedly 
at  the  two  first  numbers  which  had  to  be 
ready  when  a  publisher  should  be  found. 
The  only  publisher  to  be  found  was  Mr. 
Charles  Fox,  the  brother  of  the  editor  of 
the  Repository.,  who  insisted  on  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  protect  him  from  risk,  and  Miss 
Martineau  had  to  accept  his  terms, 
though  seeing  that  the  only  result  of  the 
subscription  would  be  to  expose  her  to 
much  useless  humiliation,  as  those  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  sub¬ 
scribed  “  did  her  more  harm  with  their 
tongues  than  they  did  her  good  with  their 
guineas she  received  more  affronts 
than  one,  and  always  noticed  afterwards 
that  the  gentlemen  apologised  and  the 
ladies  did  not.  There  were  happy  ex¬ 
ceptions  :  her  cousins  at  the  brewery  sub¬ 
scribed  for  fourteen  copies  of  the  whole 
series,  and  paid  in  advance ;  the  Gur¬ 
neys  inquired  into  her  plan,  and  sent  her 
a  message  that  if  the  early  numbers  failed 
to  pay  expenses,  she  was  to  come  to  them 
before  discontinuing  the  series. 

Her  publisher  was  in  an  ill-humor,  and 
kept  her  in  the  dark  as  long  as  possible 
as  to  the  prospects  of  her  success,  but 
ten  days  after  the  publication  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  with  three  postscripts  to 
inform  her  that  it  was  necessary  to  print 
five  thousand  copies.  From  that  day,  the 
loth  of  February,  1832,  she  was  free  from 
pecuniary  care. 

Everybody  praised  her  series,  and 
everybody  wished  to  make  her  the  organ 
of  any  view  which  he  or  she  wished  to 
bring  before  the  public ;  members  of 
Parliament  sent  down  blue-books  by 
post,  and  the  postmaster  sent  word  one 
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day  that  she  must  send  for  her  own  share 
of  the  mail,  for  it  could  not  be  carried 
without  a  barrow. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  her  success 
was  that  she  felt  it  necessary  to  live  in 
London,  within  reach  of  the  information 
that  was  pouring  in  upon  her;  she 
moved  to  lodgings  in  Conduit  Street  in 
November,  1832;  in  September,  1833, 
she  moved  to  a  small  house  in  Fludyer 
Street,  Westminster,  where  she  lived  with 
her  mother  and  aunt  till  1839.  As  soon 
as  she  came  to  London  she  was  a  “  lion¬ 
ess,”  and  what  is  perhaps  even  a  higher 
distinction,  a  mythical  heroine.  All  kinds 
of  legends  circulated  about  her,  which 
are  duly  embalmed  with  emphatic  correc¬ 
tions  in  the  autobiography.  Very  little 
was  known  of  her  antecedents,  and  her 
intimate  relations  with  the  Reform  Min¬ 
istry  and  the  wide  range  of  knowledge 
employed  in  her  series  suggested  ample 
materials  for  guessing ;  and  the  interest 
that  was  felt  in  her  was  strong  enough  to 
convert  every  guess  into  a  certainty  for 
a  wide  circle  of  eager  gossips.  Her  own 
life  was  one  of  ceaseless  exertion  and  ex¬ 
citement.  She  wrote  on  an  average 
twelve  pages  a  day  of  thirty-three  lines  to 
the  page,  mainly  between  eight  and  two, 
after  which  if  things  w’ent  smoothly  she 
received  visitors  till  four,  after  which  she 
ran  out  for  an  hour  till  it  was  time  to 
dress  and  be  taken  out  to  dinner,  after 
which  came  one  or  more  evening  parties. 
It  was  a  rare  holiday  to  spend  a  night  in 
the  country,  and  it  was  not  always  that 
she  could  take  respite  of  a  day  or  two 
on  the  completion  of  a  number,  and  sleep 
for  eight  hours  instead  of  five  and  a  half. 
When  she  was  closing  the  series  with  the 
illustrations  of  taxation,  it  was  an  im¬ 
mense  relief  to  her  when  she  decided  on 
having  five  instead  of  six,  because  she 
would  have  a  month’s  less  work.  For¬ 
tunately  the  excitement  suited  her,  society 
amused  her  without  elating  her,  and  she 
was  almost  the  only  author  of  the  period 
w’ho  could  settle  to  work  regularly  every 
morning  the  first  thing  after  an  early 
breakfast,  and  dispense  with  all  stimulants 
except  success  and  usefulness ;  perhaps 
like  Scott  she  owed  something  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity  of  her  habits  up  to  her 
full  maturity,  and  something  to  the  firm¬ 
ness  with  which  she  resisted  the  insidious 
advice  of  doctors  who  recommended  her 
to  keep  light  wine  in  a  cupboard  within 


reach  of  her  hand.  Success  did  not  spoil 
her,  she  preserved  her  independence  of 
spirit  a  little  savagely,  she  preserved  her 
simplicity  of  judgment  and  desires.  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  pronounced  her  safe  at  the 
end  of  the  first  season  ;  she  had  kept  her 
own  laugh,  her  own  manner,  and  her  own 
voice. 

The  entire  simplicity  with  which  she 
bore  her  great  success  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because  it  was  in  large  measure 
due  to  circumstances,  in  other  words,  ex¬ 
aggerated.  We  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  those  who  are  bom  to  greatness  shall 
bear  it  worthily  ;  we  have  no  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  those  who  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them  shall  bear  it  like  Harriet 
Martineau.  She  tells  us  in  her  autobiogra¬ 
phy  that  none  of  her  fiction  has  any  ]>er- 
manent  artistic  value,  and  of  the  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy  Series  this  is  certainly  true ; 
the  stories  differ  a  good  deal  as  to  the 
connection,  or  the  want  of  it,  between 
the  events  narrated  and  the  chapter  of 
Political  Economy  Illustrated/,  and  there 
are  few  failures  like  the  Charmed  Sea, 
where  some  Polish  exiles  improvise  two 
systems  of  currency,  by  way  of  episode 
in  a  story  which  would  be  touching, 
apart  from  its  grotesque  interlude.  But 
even  where  the  story  and  the  political 
economy  are  most  successfully  fused,  the 
expository  conversations  which  Miss 
Martineau  enjoyed  writing  as  much  as 
anything  else  are  fatal  to  literary  effect. 
Character  and  local  color  disappear  at 
once,  and  the  dialogue  is  no  more  dra¬ 
matic  than  a  catechism.  But  when  the 
three  series  appeared  the  public  could 
not  afford  to  be  critical ;  although  the 
country  was  beginning  to  right  itself 
after  the  collapse  which  followed  the  war 
and  the  over  speculation  of  the  first  de¬ 
cade  of  peace,  confusion,  and  irritation, 
and  sensible  distress  were  at  their  height. 
People  were  feeling  for  the  first  time  what 
a  very  costly  and  perilous  thing  it  is  for 
a  country  which  has  been  mainly  agri¬ 
cultural  to  become  mainly  manufactur¬ 
ing,  in  the  course  of  a  war  which  makes 
heavy  taxation  necessary,  when  economi¬ 
cal  knowledge  is  so  imperfect  that  taxa¬ 
tion  is  imposed  almost  at  random.  And 
it  is  just  its  relation  to  the  confused  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  period  which  explains  the 
wonderful  and  blessed  effectiveness  of 
Miss  Martineau’s  stories  on  political 
economy,  taxation  and  poor-laws.  She 
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felt  the  whole  weight  of  the  trouble  of  the  of  humair  life.  We  are  never  allowed,  in 


time  as  few  of  the  odicial  Liberals  felt 
it,  and  she  felt  it  without  any  admixture 
or  class  or  party  passion :  her  feeling 
throughout  is  that  the  people,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  When 
she  discusses  protection  or  monopoly  she 
does  not  represent  those  for  whom  re* 
strictive  laws  are  passed  as  tyrants  fat¬ 
tening  on  the  wrongs  of  the  community  : 
she  prefers  to  iK>int  out  their  sufferings 
from  the  instability  of  an  artificial  trade ; 
even  the  landlord  who  exacts  the  full 
rent  of  land  that  he  has  done  nothing  to 
improve  is  a  public  benefactor  because 
he  brings  poor  soil  into  cultivation  by 
handicapping  the  occupiers  of  rich. 
Nothing  could  be  more  soothing,  or  more 
encouraging,  or  more  helpful  than  Miss 
Martineau's  serene  one-sided  confidence 
in  the  body  of  doctrine  which  she  “  then 
believed  to  be  a  science,”  and  whicJi  is 
still  the  completest  account  accessible  of 
a  large  mass  of  important  facts,  which 
could  not  be  neglected  without  loss  or 
realised  without  profit.  Readers  who 
look  back  from  our  present  position  of 
peace  and  stability  upon  bygone  storms 
will  suspect  the  writer  of  playing  provi¬ 
dence  and  multiplying  occasions  to  dis¬ 
play  the  action  of  laws  which  would  have 
been  recognised  long  ago  if  their  action 
were  unfailing.  But  the  question  then 
was,  not  under  what  qualifications  the 
generalizations  of  economists  are  to  be 
trusted,  but  whether  those  generaliza¬ 
tions  are  to  be  trusted  on  the  whole,  and 
Miss  Martineau’s  incidents  were  lifelike 
enough  (indeed  many  of  them,  like  the 
story  of  Berkeley  the  Banker,  were  taken 
from  life)  to  help  most  open-minded 
people  to  some  degree  of  belief.  The 
literary  setting,  too,  helps  the  effect, 
though  it  is  not  perfect  enough  to  stand 
alone  ;  until  the  characters  begin  to  talk 
political  economy  they  are  natural,  and 
the  situation  is  always  vividly  outlined. 
The  reserve  of  detail  which  is  imposed 
by  the  plan  of  the  series  makes  the  unde¬ 
niable  power  of  the  writer  more  impres¬ 
sive,  and  this  power,  heightened  as  it  is 
by  strong  social  inspiration,  is  enough  to 
make  one  think  that  it  would  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  really  great  novelist  if  the  in¬ 
spiration  had  been  aesthetic.  All  through 
the  work  there  is  a  sense  of  the  seriousness 
and  sacredness  of  the  elementary  pieties 


studying  the  gospel  according  to  Adam 
Smith,  Malthus,  and  Ricardo,  to  forget 
that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone ; 
now  and  again,  as  in  the  (Ornish  number 
of  the  Poor  Law  Tales,  the  problem  how 
tlie  spiritual  trust  of  the  disinherited  in 
the  unseen  is  to  survive  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  specific  exp>ectations,  is  handled 
in  a  way  that  anticipates  “  Silas  Marner.” 

Whatever  were  the  causes  of  her  suc¬ 
cess,  she  owed  little  to  the  effusive  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  Whig  government,  except 
an  attack  in  the  Quarterly  Review.,  which 
took  the  very  unjustifiable  form  of  an  in¬ 
sinuation  that  she  was  concerned  in  a 
very  indiscreet  propaganda  which  some 
Malthusians,  as  sincere  and  intelligent  as 
herself,  were  carrying  on  at  the  time. 
The  attack  raised  her  spirits:  contumely 
always  did,  which  shows  that  she  was  of 
the  family  of  the  saints,  and  her  series  sold 
the  better  for  it,  though  a  suspicion  of 
impropriety  long  clung  to  her  name,  which 
hindered  the  sale  of  her  later  works. 
The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  due  course, 
followed  with  a  laudatory  article  by  Mr. 
Empson,  who,  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  deserved  a  more  lenient  judgment 
than  he  received  from  Miss  Martineau, 
had  abstained  from  seeking  an  introduc¬ 
tion  until  his  article  in  her  honor  appeared, 
that  it  might  not  be  said  that  she  was 
praised  by  a  personal  friend.  She  was 
not  ungrateful,  but  she  thought  the  article 
weak,  and  anything  with  the  official 
stamp  on  it  did  her  harm.  The  poor- 
law  tales  which  she  wrote  at  the  request 
of  Lord  Brougham  for  the  Diffusion 
Society,  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  her 
own  series,  which  was  being  carried  on 
at  the  same  time ;  and  though  she  w'as 
delighted  to  find  that  the  heads  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  which  were  communicat¬ 
ed  to  her  when  they  were  a  cabinet 
secret,  were  quite  in  accordance  with  her 
own  convictions,  and  was  amused  to  find 
that  Lord  Althorp  adopted  her  suggestion 
about  the  excise  on  green  glass  bottles 
and  sweets  in  his  last  budget,  she  had 
no  confidence  in  the  Whigs ;  she  was 
offended  by  their  constant  aristocratic 
assumption  of  giving  the  people  just  as 
much  knowledge  and  power  as  was  good 
for  them.  She  had  often  to  explain,  till 
the  appearance  of  her  history  of  the 
thirty  years'  peace,  that  she  was  not  a 
revolutionist  or  a  democrat,  but  her  sim- 
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plicity  and  austerity  were  always  up  in 
arms  against  any  claim  to  deference  from 
herself  or  others ;  she  was  a  stickler  for 
equality  in  manners,  though  not  in  fortune 
or  station,  and  she  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  up  the  theory  that  the  flite  of  the 
artisans  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  wisest 
and  most  public-spirited  body  of  citizens 
in  the  community. 

It  was  decidedly  a  fortunate  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Henley’s,  who  advised  her 
to  go  to  America  for  rest  and  change 
after  the  termination  of  her  three  se¬ 
ries,  although  the  suggestion  entailed  a 
rumor  that  her  expenses  were  paid  by 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Henley,  who 
had  confided  to  her  a  mysterious  mis¬ 
sion.  Lord  Henley’s  motive  for  making 
the  suggestion  was  that  he  thought  that 
America  was  a  land  of  promise  where 
philanthropic  problems  were  solved. 
Miss  Martineau’s  reason  for  accepting  it 
was  that  she  wished  to  rough  it,  and  con¬ 
vince  herself  that  she  was  not  dependent 
upon  the  luxury  of  which  for  two  years 
she  had  enjoyed  a  share  which  in  her 
own  judgment  was  large.  Unfortunately 
the  need  of  rest  and  change  was  not  her 
only  motive  for  travel ;  she  needed  to 
escape  from  her  home  almost  as  much 
as  to  escape  from  her  work  ;  in  her  family 
relations  she  had  always  been  generous 
and  faithful,  but  it  was  beyond  her  power 
to  be  genial,  and  her  laborious  life  gave 
a  tinge  of  hardness  and  ungraciousness 
to  all  she  did.  The  letter  which  Mrs. 
Chapman  has  printed,  in  which  she  in¬ 
vites  her  mother  and  aunt  to  settle  with 
her  in  London,  is  enough  to  show  that 
the  plan  was  sure  to  be  a  failure.  She 
saw  the  difficulties  much  too  clearly,  and 
her  affection  was  strong  enough  to  keep 
her  constant  under  them,  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  her  over  them.  She 
lived  in  a  whirl  of  “  distinctions  which 
she  could  not  impart,”  and  she  was  not 
disposed  to  undertake  the  additional 
strain  of  cultivating  her  mother’s  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Besides,  her  astonishing 
disinterestedness  must  hare  been  trying, 
because  she  was  quite  willing  to  enjoy 
her  success  and  to  be  feted  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  if  she  was  not  too  openly  ex¬ 
hibited.  If  she  would  have  worked  for 
money  and  reputation,  it  was  quite  in  her 
power  to  make  her  own  fortune  and  her 
family’s ;  if  she  had  kept,  as  Miss  BrontS 
did,  to  the  society  of  those  with  whom 


she  wished  to  be  intimate,  her  family 
might  have  understood  and  applauded 
her  resolution  to  keep  herself  unhampered 
by  mercenary  considerations.  But  no 
mischief-maker  was  needed,  though  she 
tells  us  that  a  mischief-maker  was  at 
hand,  to  make  her  mother  discontented 
with  her  narrow  life  when  she  saw  her 
daughter  leading  a  brilliant  one;  and 
the  situation  only  became  more  irritating 
for  being  reasonably  discussed. 

Her  tour  in  America  was  a  triumphal 
progress  until  she  attended  an  Aboli¬ 
tionist  meeting  and  announced,  in  answer 
to  an  appeal  to  say  a  few  words  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  that  she  believed  slavery  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  law  of  God,  and 
sincerely  approved  of  the  priruiples  of  the 
Abolitionists.  She  had  meant  her  ad¬ 
hesion  to  be  very  reserved.  She  had 
already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Chapman,  who  had  introduced  herself 
with  a  letter  which  Miss  Martineau 
thought  eloquent  and  impertinent ;  and 
though  subsequent  intercourse  had  mod¬ 
ified  this  impression,  she  was  still  in¬ 
clined  to  remonstrate  with  her  friend  for 
living  in  an  attitude  and  atmosphere  of 
“  rebuke.”  But  the  preposterous  out¬ 
burst  of  indignation  with  which  her  pub¬ 
lic  adhesion  to  the  anti-slavery  cause 
was  received,  made  her  an  ardent  parti¬ 
san  of  her  fellow-sufferers.  She  had 
been  perfectly  frank  in  setting  forth  her 
anti-slavery  convictions  when  she  was  the 
guest  of  slave-owners,  and  she  did  full 
justice  to  the  immense  patience  which 
the  Southerners  had  to  practise  towards 
their  slaves,  who  were  unprofitable  and 
provoking  to  an  extent  which  is  hard  to 
realise,  and  to  the  devoted  industry  of 
the  Southern  women,  who  were  sorely 
overtasked  by  having  to  manage  a  family 
which  included  hundreds  of  grown-up 
children.  But  the  fact  that  speech  on 
the  subject  was  not  free,  that  those  who 
spoke  freely  were  liable  to  outrage  and 
misrepresentation,  told  very  strongly 
upon  her  when  she  had  been  outraged 
and  misrepresented  too.  She  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Abolitionists,  and 
especially  her  own  friends,  were  saints 
and  martyrs.  She  became  aware  of  a  dis¬ 
position  to'.worship  Mrs.  Chapman,  and 
in  a  less  degree  the  Follens,  as  she  had 
worshipped  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Every  one  in  America,  and  before 
she  went  to  America,  had  taken  for 
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granted  that  she  would  write  a  book  on 
her  travels,  but  she  postponed  her  de¬ 
cision  till  her  return  to  England.  When 
she  came  to  London  the  publishers  almost 
fought  for  her.  She  agreed  with  Mr. 
Saunders,  whom  she  had  learned  to  like 
in  the  course  of  her  negotiation  with  him 
about  Two  Old  Men’s  Tales,  although 
Bentley  and  Colburn  offered  her  higher 
terms.  She  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
book  in  later  years ;  it  is  pervaded  by  a 
“  metaphysical  ”  conception  of  freedom 
and  defaced  by  a  good  deal  of  fine  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  inadequacy  of  dogmatic  the¬ 
ology  and  the  repression  of  the  energy 
of  women.  Carlyle  preferred  the  less 
ambitious  and  more  objective  book  which 
she  published  to  utilise  her  lighter  ex¬ 
periences,  under  the  title.  Retrospect  of 
Western  Travel.  But  the  earlier  and 
more  formal  book,  with  all  its  faults,  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two;  its 
weighty  judicial  completeness  made 
representatives  of  every  misunderstood 
nationality,  from  O'Connell  to  the  mod¬ 
erate  Milanese  patriots,  anxious  to  secure 
a  report  uiK>n  their  case  by  Miss  Marti- 
neau. 

None  of  these  invitations  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  her  last  three  years  in  l.on- 
don,  though  brilliant  and  occupied,  were 
hardly  so  strenuous  or  so  fruitful  as  her 
first ;  her  articles  in  the  Westminster 
were  less  laborious  than  her  series  on 
political  economy,  and  the  public  were 
less  impatient  for  them.  But  her  life 
was  still  a  very  wearing  one  :  her  home 
troubles  had  not  abated,  and  she  did  not 
wear  her  honors  easily :  her  deafness 
was  itself  sufficient  to  double  the  strain 
of  society,  and  that  strain  is  severe 
enough  upon  people  who  are  not  deaf, 
and  who  take  homage  and  admiration, 
if  they  fall  in  their  way,  very  much  as 
they  come.  Miss  Martineau  despised 
what  she  saw  a  little  too  much  to  be 
amused  very  heartily,  and  she  spent  a 
good  deal  of  energy,  which  would  have 
l^en  better  husbanded,  in  standing  on 
ceremony  with  grandees,  and  in  virtu¬ 
ously  repelling  the- overtures  of  persons 
who  had  treated  her  badly  or  allowed 
any  one  to  treat  her  badly  in  a  paper 
which  they  controlled.  Upon  these 
grounds  she  refused  the  acquaintance  of 
the  elder  Sterling,  and  then  was  surprised 
that  the  younger  Sterling  did  not  speak 
to  her  when  they  met  at  Carlyle’s.  After 


writing  her  first  novel,  which  contains  a 
good  deal  of  shrewd  observation  and 
pathos,  relieved  by  a  little  rather  sensa¬ 
tional  incident,  she  went  to  travel  on  the 
continent,  and  her  health  broke  down  : 
she  came  back  to  London  and  fell  ill 
again,  and  went  to  Newcastle  to  consult 
her  brother-in-law,  and  thence,  with  the 
instinct  of  wild  creatures  that  creep  apart 
to  die,  to  lodgings  in  Tynemouth,  where 
she  remained  for  five  years,  only  shifting 
from  her  bed  to  the  sofa.  She  was 
assured  by  the  doctors,  and  among 
them  by  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  that  she 
was  suffering  from  an  incurable  internal 
tumor,  and  though  she  exerted  herself  to 
maintain  her  activity,  the  exertion  was  so 
painful  that  she  had  to  give  way.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years  she  was  still  able 
to  write,  but  weakness  and  constant 
opiates  gradually  deprived  her  of  the 
power,  and  as  she  had  invested  her  sav¬ 
ings  in  a  deferred  annuity  she  was  dis¬ 
tressingly  poor.  Ix>rd  Melbourne  offered 
her  a  pension  which  she  declined  pri¬ 
vately,  because  she  disapproved  in  her 
own  conscience  of  i>ensions,  and  the 
Times,  which  had  never  forgiven  her, 
gave  rather  an  ungracious  publicity  to 
her  decision ;  but  her  admirers  sub¬ 
scribed  j^i,4oo,  which  made  her  easy, 
and  Lady  Byron  sent  her  ;^ioo  that 
she  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  luxury 
of  ^ving.  She  awaited  death  in  the 
spirit  of  half-ironical  stoicism  embodied 
in  the  beautiful  little  volume.  Life  in  the 
Sick-room,  which  comes  nearer  to  being 
classical  than  the  majority  of  her  useful 
and  objective  books.  But  life  came  to 
her  instead  of  death  :  in  the  middle  of 
her  illness  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  Lytton  had 
advised  her  to  consult  3.somnambuie.  In 
May  1S44  she  had  no  less  than  three  let¬ 
ters  of  advice  to  try  mesmerism.  She 
tried  it,  and  in  six  months  the  tough  over¬ 
tasked  frame  righted  itself  completely. 
The  doctors,  of  course,  began  by  dis¬ 
believing  in  the  recovery,  and  ended  by 
disbelieving  in  the  malady,  which  was 
reasonable  enough :  what  was  not  so 
reasonable  was  that  they  insisted  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  had  been  misled  by  the 
patient  who  had  accepted  their  diagnosis 
of  her  symptoms.  A  more  tragical  result 
was  tlie  culmination  of  the  experience 
which  led  her  to  pronounce  the  fraternal 
relation  the  most  trying  in  the  world — a 
dictum  which  the  sisteis  of  Macaulay, 
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whom  Miss  Martineau  persisted  in  call¬ 
ing  heartless  after  she  had  read  his 
memoir,  would  have  found  it  hard  to  en¬ 
dorse. 

And  her  experience  of  mesmerism  was 
to  be  the  occasion  of  a  greater  change 
which  had  long  been  preparing ;  though 
when  we  compare  her  autobiography  with 
her  writings  it  seems  that  she  was  not 
free  from  a  tendency  to  antedate  it. 
Unitarianism  of  course  is  far  from  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  representative  of  the  Christian 
tradition ;  it  misrepresents  its  earliest 
stage  as  a  preliminary  to  ignoring  its  his¬ 
torical  development,  but  it  is  quite  as 
like  primitive  Christianity  as  the  version 
of  Calvinism,  which  is  the  traditional  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  English  middle  class.  How¬ 
ever,  as  Miss  Martineau  emancipated  her¬ 
self  more  and  more  from  provincialism, 
she  came  to  think  that  of  the  two  forms 
of  the  Christian  tradition  she  knew,  the 
one  which  she  had  never  believed  had 
the  best  claim  to  be  considered  legiti¬ 
mate.  She  drifted  into  mere  theism, 
with  the  same  leaning  towards  pantheism 
that  her  liberalism  had  towards  socialism. 
Her  long  illness  was  a  severe  trial  of 
her  faith  in  this  creed,  and  her  confiden¬ 
tial  intercourse  with  visitors  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  unveil  the  secrets  of  their  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  questionings  to  which  it 
had  led  them,  was  a  severer  trial  still. 
Her  own  native  capacity  for  awe  was  un¬ 
exhausted,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  light  up  and  eliminate  the  whole  of 
her  experience;  in  other  words,  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  a  creed,  and 
it  was  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  with¬ 
out  a  creed  to  lean  upon.  The  life  of 
feeling  and  the  life  of  thought  were  not 
exactly  at  variance  within  her,  but  as  a 
rule  each  balanced  rather  than  intensified 
the  other ;  hence,  when  she  was  in  pain 
a  cool  intellectual  perception  of  the  case 
was  a  relief  to  her,  it  was  a  great  comfort 
to  be  told  the  worst  though  it  was  still 
(when  she  wrote  Life  in  a  Sick-room)  a 
greater  comfort  to  be  bidden  to  do  her 
duty  and  live  up  to  her  vocation.  Then, 
too,  the  craving  for  inward  liberty  was 
strong  within  her ;  she  was  weary  of  set¬ 
ting  herself  tasks  in  the  name  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  authority ;  she  longed  to  be  nat¬ 
urally  spontaneously  good,  like  the  pro¬ 
phet  who  promised  his  people  that  the 
law  should  be  written  in  their  hearts,  like 
the  apostle  who  exulted  that  hi?  ^d  aU 


the  faithful  had  received  the  spirit  of 
adoption  instead  of  the  spirit  of  bond¬ 
age,  like  the  father  who  cried  Ama  et 
feu  quodvis.  It  will  hardly  be  main¬ 
tained  that  her  expression  of  the  long¬ 
ing  was  an  advance  upon  theirs.  Opin¬ 
ions  may  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  worth 
while  for  an  individual  or  a  generation 
to  hold  on  at  the  cost  of  growing  effort 
to  the  tradition  of  the  race,  or  whether 
it  is  safer  and  more  fruitful  to  fall  back 
on  personal  contemporary  experience. 
The  drawback  of  the  latter  course  is, 
that  as  Miss  Martineau  often  observed, 
advocates  of  a  cause  always  tend  to 
overrate  its  importance.  She  believed 
much  more  eagerly  and  strenuously  in 
mesmerism  than  most  devout  Catholics 
believe  in  the  curative  agencies  by  which 
they  are  thankful,  as  they  think,  to  pro¬ 
fit.  She  was  on  her  guard  against  rash 
theorising,  but  she  could  not  refrain 
from  insisting  that  an  abnormal  set  of 
phenomena,  the  result  of  passing  states 
of  exceptional  organisms,  should  be 
solemnly  studied,  as  if  they  were  normal 
and  important.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
the  cup  whose  dregs  mesmerists  offer  us, 
once  held  the  wine  with  which  the  won¬ 
der-workers  of  high  creeds  and  low 
cheered  the  heart  of  them  who  were  ready 
to  perish  in  their  day ;  but  even  if  this 
conjecture  be  confirmed,  it  would  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  claims  of  the  creeds  which  no 
longer  challenge  allegiance  or  refute  the 
claims  of  the  creeds  which  do.  Every 
great  historical  creed  has  offered  a  more 
or  less  complete  subjective  synthesis, 
and  none  has  rested  its  claims  upon  its 
command  of  what  Miss  Martineau  rightly 
discerned  to  be  but  one  force  among 
many,  which  the  sanguine  may  hope  to 
prove  as  useful  as  electricity,  though  it 
IS  more  probable  that  it  gave  its  measure 
long  ago  at  Delphi. 

On  her  recovery  she  went  for  a  holi¬ 
day  to  the  Lakes,  and  as  it  no  longer 
seemed  necessary  for  her  to  make  a  home 
for  her  mother,  who  was  settled  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  she  decided  not  to  return  to  Lon¬ 
don,  but  to  make  her  home  (housekeep¬ 
ing  was  always  an  essential  ingredient 
in  her  happiness)  in  the  real  country,  in 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  she  knew. 
She  built  a  cottage  on  the  Knoll  at 
Ambleside,  which  Wordsworth  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  wisest  act  of  her  life, 
for  the  characteristic  reason  that  the 
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value  of  the  property  was  sure  to  double 
itself  in  ten  years.  It  was  the  wisest  act 
of  her  life  in  another  sense :  she  had 
always  derived  exquisite  pleasure  from 
the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  which  alone 
were  perfect  in  her,  and  she  had  never 
been  at  home  with  nature  before,  and 
she  had  never  been  her  own  mistress. 
Her  character  softened  and  expanded 
in  the  sunsliine ;  she  held  herself  a  little 
aloof  indeed  from  the  local  gentry,  but 
her  intercourse  with  her  poor  neighbors 
was  thoroughly  genial  and  happy,  and 
the  large  circle  of  intimates  who  shared 
her  hospitality  found  her  thoroughly 
motherly  and  full  of  fun  and  merriment. 

The  transition  from  restraint  to  free¬ 
dom  and  the  introduction  of  a  newelement 
into  her  life,  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  all  explanations  of  the  complete  change 
of  her  opinions  in  the  first  five  years  of 
her  renewed  health.  Another  influence 
was  her  journey  to  the  East  in  1846.  She 
was  under  the  impression  that  she  had 
mastered  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
Egyptian,  and  Jewish,  and  Christian,  and 
Mahomedan  religion.  What  she  had 
done  was  to  master  a  few  text-books, 
some  of  them  admirable,  some  of  them 
inadequate,  and  some  of  them  obsolete, 
and  to  realise  on  the  spot  some  of  the 
broad  permanent  conditions  which  de¬ 
termine  life  and  belief ;  and  to  have  done 
this  was  enough  to  place  her  at  a  stand¬ 
point  which  few  biblical  critics  of  the 
most  radical  school  have  reached.  She 
regarded  theology  as  a  department  of 
anthropology,  which  apologists  may  per¬ 
haps  some  day  recognise  as  the  only 
scientific  |>oint  of  view.  But  the  strong¬ 
est  influence  of  all  was  personal ;  ever 
since  her  first  experience  of  mesmerism 
she  had  been  coming  into  closer  and 
closer  relation  with  Mr.  Atkinson — who 
at  last  became  her  oracle — as  Father 
(iracian  became  the  director  of  Saint 
Theresa.  His  admirers  would  find  it 
hard  to  maintain  that  he  was  her  equal ; 
but  the  very  fact  that  his  nature  had 
never  been  tasked  or  trained  as  hers  had 
been,  made  it  easier  to  leap  to  large  con¬ 
clusions  in  an  impressive  way.  A  hier¬ 
ophant  ought  to  have  a  rich  and  unex¬ 
hausted  nature,  and  it  is  not  an  unmixed 
misfortune  that,  in  an  age  when  thorough 
training  is  almost  always  exhausting  and 
very  frequently  perplexing,  a  mind  of  the 
calibre  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  should  retain 
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enough  fresh  self-confidence  to  under¬ 
take  the  guidance  of  a  mind  of  the  cali¬ 
bre  of  Miss  Martineau's.  Of  course  Miss 
Martineau's  appeal  to  Mr.  Atkinson  for 
guidance  was  seized  upon  as  a  palmary  in¬ 
stance  of  the  credulity  of  unbelievers. 
The  truth  is  that  the  credulity  of  unbe¬ 
lievers  tells  in  favor  of  belief  in  a  way 
which  believers  hardly  recognise.  A 
professed  unbeliever  is  commonly  a  dis¬ 
inherited  mystic,  whose  faith  is  not 
quite  strong  enough  to  live  through  a 
time  when  tradition  and  science  are 
drifting  apart.  Such  an  one  is  too  pre¬ 
occupied  with  spiritual  questions  to  take 
refuge  in  a  confused  and  silent  compro¬ 
mise  which  commends  itself  to  world¬ 
lings  ;  people  with  a  natural  susceptibility 
for  mysticism,  like  Paulus,  Strauss,  and 
Kenan,  or  a  natural  capacity  for  asceti¬ 
cism  like  Baur,  or  natural  gifts  in  both 
directions  like  Miss  Martineau,  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  explicit  denial 
of  what  they  can  no  longer  affirm,  and 
then  they  expose  themselves  to  the  pity 
or  contempt  of  believers  by  showing  how 
ready  they  are  to  affirm  when  their 
knowledge  does  not  stand  in  the  way. 

The  especial  mysteries  of  which  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  the  hierophant  have  only 
an  historical  interest  for  the  readers  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  First  Principles 
and  Professor  Tyndall’s  Belfast  Address, 
but  in  1850  it  required  a  certain  origi¬ 
nality  to  seize  the  antitheological  side  of 
Bacon’s  philosophy,  and  pass  at  once  to 
a  purely  objective  conception  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  in  which  mankind  appeared 
merely  as  a  product  of  general  laws,  and 
a  term  in  a  series  of  phenomena  which 
did  not  exist  for  their  sake,  while  full 
weight  was  given  to  the  half-conscious 
life  which  underlies  and  sometimes  domi¬ 
nates  consciousnesses. 

The  effect  of  the  doctrine  upon  Miss 
Martineau  and  upon  her  public  deserves 
more  attention  than  the  doctrine  itself. 
To  her  it  was  a  great  deliverance  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  teaching  which  enabled  her  to  lose 
her  own  life  in  the  life  of  the  world ; 
as  the  teaching  of  Hartley  had  nerved 
her  for  self-conquest,  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
Atkinson  nerved  her  to  a  completer  self- 
renunciation,  which  brought  its  reward  in 
the  gaiety  with  which  she  went  about 
her  duties  and  in  the  rapture  of  her 
midnight  worship  of  the  silent  splendor 
and  mystery  that  had  once  a  voice  for 
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patriarchs  and  psalmists.  The  press 
was  unanimous  in  condemnation,  but  the 
press  hardly  represented  the  public; 
when  a  ground-swell  is  rising,  light  craft 
drift  from  their  moorings  before  vessels 
that  are  better  found,  or  at  all  events, 
more  heavily  laden. 

Miss  Martineau’s  owm  account  of  the 
storm  which  followed  the  publication  of 
“  Letters  on  Nature  and  the  Constitution 
of  Man,”  was  that  it  dissolved  all  false 
relationships  and  strengthened  all  true  : 
she  was  a  little  too  much  surprised  that 
the  orthodox  who  were  sure  of  their  own 
ground,  were  not  more  perplexed  by  her 
peace  and  happiness,  and  were  content 
that  she  should  inherit  the  promises 
made  to  a  life  like  hers  in  the  name  of 
the  Providence  which  she  denied ;  per¬ 
haps  she  had  forgotten  the  boldness  of 
one  of  old  who  said,  “  1  was  found  of 
them  that  sought  me  [not.”  Her  outer 
prosperity  was  on  a  level  with  her  in¬ 
ward  peace :  she  w'as  by  no  means  so 
conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  literary  world 
as  she  had  been,  but  this  did  not  trouble 
her ;  she  w'as  ‘satisfied  to  find  herself  in 
full  emplo)mient  upon  useful  and  remu¬ 
nerative  work,  and  it  was  at  this  period 
that  she  produced  the  most  permanently 
valuable  of  iher  writings,  her  masterly 
condensation  of  Comte’s  Positive  Philos¬ 
ophy,  which,  condensed  as  it  is,  preserves 
the  sober  unction  as  well  as  the  substance 
of  the  original.  Her  bulky  History  of 
the  Peace  will  be  consulted  for  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  commercial  crisis  of  1825 — 
1826,  and  for  Mr.  Puller’s  contributions 
to  the  secret  history  of  Lord  Durham’s 
Canadian  Government ;  but  the  plan  of 
a  work  which  described  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
fall  without  mentioning  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
obviously  incomplete.  Besides  these 
great  undertakings  she  wrote  a  series  of 
Game  Law  Tales,  w'hich  failed  perhaps 
because  of  the  Irish  Famine,  perhaps 
because  the  public  had  grown  fastidious ; 
and  an  admirable  work  on  Household 
Education,  which  after  all  demands  too 
much  of  the  educators,  most  of  whom  are 
and  will  be  rather  dull  and  rather  lazy, 
with  more  or  fewer  inveterate  faults 
which  those  who  grow  up  with  them  must 
learn  to  bear.  She  wrote  largely  for 
Household  tVords,  till  the  anti-catholic 
partisanship  of  the  conductors  offended 
her  sensitive  conscience;  and  till  1865 


she  contributed  largely  to  the  Daily 
News. 

The  successful  republication  in  1869 
of  her  biographical  sketches  in  that  jour¬ 
nal  was  the  last  event  of  her  literary  life. 
Many  of  them  repeat,  with  here  and 
there  an  added  stroke  of  severity,  what 
she  had  written  already  in  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  which  was  completed  in  1856,  and 
the  survey  of  literary  life  in  London,  in 
which  most  of  the  coincidences  occur,  is 
often  severer  than  the  diary  which  she 
kept  at  the  time.  The  severity  is  rather 
indiscriminate ;  it  often  falls  on  those 
who,  like  Whately  and  Blomfield,  were 
useful  and  did  their  best,  because  too 
much  had  been  expected  of  them,  and  an 
irritable  reader  might  complain  that  her 
generous  delight  in  the  goodness  of 
others,  always  dearer  to  her  than  her 
own,  was  sometimes  capricious  in  the 
selection  of  objects  for  admiration.  It 
was  almost  as  provoking  as  a  caprice 
when  Miss  Martineau,  who  had,  like 
Mill,  given  her  name  and  influence  to 
an  agitation  with  which  few  of  her  ad¬ 
mirers  sympathised,  declined  to  act  on 
the  committee  of  the  Mill  Memorial, 
professedly  on  the  ground  of  her  health, 
really  because  she  disapproved  of  Mill 
because  he  was  as  impressionable  as  a 
woman !  From  the  first  she  had  as 
steady  an  interest  as  Mill’s  in  “  Wo¬ 
man’s  Rights ;”  though  her  convictions 
were  tame  to  his,  she  thought  women 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do,  without 
hindrance,  whatever  they  may  be  found 
capable  of  doing,  but  she  had  a  hor¬ 
ror  of  women  who  make  their  domes¬ 
tic  misfortunes  an  argument  for  recon¬ 
sidering  the  piosition  of  the  sex ;  and 
the  doctrine  which  she  preached  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  precept,  that  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  every  true  woman  depends 
upon  making  a  home  for  others,  tells 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  traditional  train¬ 
ing  which  is  intended  to  fit  average 
women  to  accept  their  conventional 
career  in  advance,  instead  of  magnifying 
idiosyncrasies  which  may  or  may  not 
warrant  the  abandonment  of  domestic 
life  for  social,  or  industrial,  or  literary 
enterprise.  Her  own  attitude  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  something  less  than  consistent : 
she  resented  the  conventional  “  chivalry” 
with  which  women  are  treated  as  a  bar 
to  frank  and  serious  intercourse,  but  she 
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was  not  disposed  to  waive  a  woman’s 
claim  to  special  forbearance  and  courtesy. 

In  1855,  in  the  height  of  her  prosper¬ 
ity,  she  went  up  to  London  on  business: 
it  was  in  some  ways  a  melancholy  jour¬ 
ney  :  before  her  return  her  friend  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  NewSy 
died ;  some  alarming  symptoms  led  her 
to  consult  Dr.  Latham,  who  gave  her  to 
understand  that  her  heart  was  too  weak 
for  its  work  and  very  much  enlarged. 
Her  constitutional  despondency  led  her 
to  accept  the  sentence  of  death,  which 
was  not  executed  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  as  irreversible.  She  went  home 
light-heartedly  to  die,  with  an  unabated 
relish  for  whatever  might  be  left  of  life, 
if  anj'thing  keener,  because  its  cares 
proved  lighter  when  she  looked  to  leave 
them  soon.  For  good  or  evil  she  had 
left  behind  the  temper  for  which  she  re¬ 
proached  herself  in  the  essays  in  Life  in 
a  Sick-room,  the  mystical  temper  which 
can  hardly  be  patient  under  weakness, 
and  is  exultant  under  pain  ;  death  for 
her  had  neither  terror  nor  mystery ;  it 
was  nothing  but  an  end,  passing  away  to 
leave  room  for  others.  The  same  temper 


which  made  her  pronounce  the  first 
cause  unknowable  made  her  pronounce 
a  personal  immortality  impossible.  This 
clear  tranquil  negation  dispensed  her 
from  all  sympathy  with  Feuerbach’s  in¬ 
tense  preoccupation  with  the  thought  of 
the  end  which  overshadows  life  only  to 
hallow  and  to  heighten  it,  and  with 
Comte’s  idealization  of  all  that  the  dead 
are  to  the  living. 

She  had  lived  for  others  and  had  been 
happy ;  she' neither  desired  nor  expected 
to  live  in  others.  She  set  her  house  in 
order ;  she  printed  her  autobiography  and 
got  the  illustrations  ready ;  she  wrote 
a  candid,  not  to  say  harsh,  obituary  of 
herself  for  Daily  News  ;  she  worked 
while  she  could  with  needle  and  pen  for 
the  causes  that  interested  her ;  she  was 
careful  for  others  to  the  last,  and  her 
growing  “  ineffectiveness”  was  the  chief 
thing  that  distressed  her  when  death 
really  was  at  hand.  She  was  tired  out 
before  she  bade  the  world  good-night, 
and  she  passed  away  in  the  joyful  con¬ 
templation  of  eternity,  the  eternity  of 
the  world  and  the  race. —  Fortnightly 
RevieuK 
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It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
Conclave  on  the  death  of  the  now  aged 
Pope  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
in  history.  It  is  not  a  day  too  soon  to 
inquire  what  are  the  greater  questions 
which  must  then  emerge. 

I.  In  order  to  arrive  at  these  we  may 
pass  with  comparatively  little  notice  some 
minor  changes  in  the  costume  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  Conclave  —  changes 
which  obviously  result  from  the  loss  of 
the  Temporal  Power.  Yet  these  will  in 
some  respects  be  striking  and  suggestive. 
From  the  moment  when  the  Cardinal 
Cammerlengo,  tapping  with  gilt  mallet 
at  the  door  of  the  death-chamber,  and 
calling  upon  the  Pope  by  name,  receives 
no  answer  and  proclaims  that  the  Holy 
Father  is  departed,  there  is  a  long  series 
of  observances,  many  of  which  must  now 
be  changed  either  externally  or  in  their 
ancient  significance.  Formerly  the  great 


bell  of  the  Capitol  announced  to  the 
Romans  that  their  sovereign  was  dead. 
Now,  its  peal  from  the  towers  of  the  King 
of  Italy  will  only  announce  tl  t  demise  of 
the  head  of  the  Latin  Church.  Formerly 
its  tolling  signified  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  was  suspended, 
and  the  gates  of  the  prisons  were  thrown 
open  for  the  departure  of  all  prisoners, 
or,  at  least,  of  all  light  offenders.  Now 
the  Italian  Government  will  receive,  with 
all  respect,  the  news  of  the  demise  of 
the  Chief  Pontiff  to  whom  the  laws 
secure  “sovereign  honors,”  and  even 
“  the  pre-eminence  of  honor  accorded  to 
him  by  Catholic  sovereigns.”  But  there 
will  be  no  cancelling  of  the  title  and  no 
suspension  of  the  functions  of  civil 
authorities;  and  the  strange  scenes  of 
riot  which  in  ancient  days  filled  the 
streets  of  Rome  will  find  no  room  there, 
though  they  will  no  longer  be  patrolled  by 
an  improvised  “  Lieutenant  of  the  Holy 
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Church.”  One  change  will  be  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Conclave,  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  to  its  own  ancient  and  famous 
locality.  Ever  since  Pope  Pius  VII. 
died,  in  1823,  its  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  Quirinal.  But  the  Vatican 
was  from  1303  down  to  this  century  the 
ordinary  home  of  the  Conclave,  and  as 
in  strictness  it  ought  always  to  be  held 
where  the  Pope  dies,  and  his  Roman  res¬ 
idences  are  now  the  Vatican  and  the 
Lateran,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  next  be  held  in  the  Pontifical  palace 
where  the  (Ecumenical  Council  sat  in 
1870.  Probably  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  Vatican  will  again  be  shut 
off  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nals  and  the  small  population  of  attend¬ 
ants  who  share  their  imprisonment  till  an 
election  is  made.  It  cannot  be  supposed, 
however,  that  any  of  these  arrangements 
can  be  made  without  the  sanction  and 
intervention  of  the  civil  power.  Yet, 
subject  to  the  possible  emergence  of  the 
greater  questions  afterwards  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  the  civil  power  may  be  said 
already  to  have  made  provision  for  the 
Conclave  and  its  arrangements  in  the 
famous  statute  known  as  the  Guarantees 
Law  of  13th  May,  1871. 

As  the  clauses  of  this  law  which  refer 
to  the  Conclave  will  be  of  some  import¬ 
ance  in  our  subsequent  discussion,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  here  the  exact  words  : 

Article  VI. 

“  During  the  vacancy  of  the  Pontifical 
Chair  no  judicial  or  administrative  authority 
shall  be  entitled,  on  whatever  ground,  to  im¬ 
pose  'any  hindrance  or  limitation  upon  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  Cardinals. 

“  The  Government  provides  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Conclave,  and  of  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any  exter¬ 
nal  violence.” 

Article  VII. 

“  No  official  of  the  public  authority,  or 
agent  of  the  public  force,  shall  be  entitled,  in 
order  to  exercise  acts  of  his  office,  to  intro¬ 
duce  himself  into  the  palaces,  or  places  of 
habitual  residence  or  temporary  abode,  of  the 
Chief  Pontiff,  or  where  a  Lonelave  or  an 
(Ecumenical  Council  is  assembled,  unless 
authorized  by  the  Chief  Pontiff,  the  Conclave, 
or  the  Council.” 

Article  IV., 

after  providing  an  annual  dotation  of 
3,225,000  lire  for  the  Chief  Pontiff  and 
the  various  ecclesiastical  necessities  of 
the  Holy  See,  adds  : — 


"  The  dotation  shall  be  inscribed  in  the 
Great  Book  of  the  public  debt,  in  the  form  of 
a  perpetual  and  inalienable  revenue  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  during  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  the  seat  it  shall  continue  to  be  paid 
to  supply  all  the  proper  occasions  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church  during  that  interval.” 

One  of  these  occasions  is  certainly  the 
holding  of  the  meeting  which  is  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  vacancy.  Three  things  there¬ 
fore  may  be  held  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  law  of  1871 — the  expenses  of  the 
Conclave,  so  far  as  the  dotation  may  be 
applied  to  it ;  the  personal  freedom  of 
all  Cardinals  while  it  lasts ;  and  their 
freedom  from  intrusion  when  met  for 
electoral  purposes.  More  than  this  the 
statute  does  not  secure ;  and  although 
this  part  of  it  has  the  general  rubric 
“  Prerogatives  of  the  Chief  Pontiff  and  of 
the  Holy  See,”  those  conceded  to  the 
Pontiff  are  much  more  distinct  than  any 
(not  already  mentioned)  which  may  exist 
during  an  interregnum.  Thus,  by  Article 
III.,  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  retaining 
guards  for  his  person  and  the  keeping 
of  his  palaces,  and  by  Article  IV.  he 
may  maintain  them  out  of  the  already- 
mentioned  dotation.  But  there  is  no 
power  given  to  the  Conclave,  or  to  the 
Church  in  the  absence  of  its  head,  either 
to  have  their  own  guards  or  to  support 
them  from  the  Church  dotation.  So  far 
as  the  law  of  1871  is  concerned,  it  is 
open  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  take  the 
whole  charge  of  the  external  safety  of 
the  Conclave  upon  itself,  and  indeed  the 
latter  part  of  Article  VI.  already  quoted 
rather  implies  that  it  is  to  claim  this 
function  as  properly  its  own.  Whether 
it  will  go  farther,  and,  for  example,  super¬ 
sede  the  Cardinal  Cammerlengo*  in  his 
ancient  duty  of  inventorying  and  sealing 
up  everything  in  the  Apostolic  police  on 
the  death  of  the  Pope,  will  depend  no 
doubt  rather  on  the  terms  of  courtesy 
which  happen  to  subsist  between  the 
Papacy  and  the  civil  government  at  the 


*  A  telegram  of  17th  January,  1877,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Cardinal  Simeoni  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Cardinal  Cammerlengo,  and  the 
same  announcement  speculates  on  his  chief 
duty  as  being  the  management  and  care  of  the 
“  Peter’s  Pence,”  the  voluntary  offerings 
from  the  Catholic  world,  which,  no  doubt, 
may  properly  fall  to  purely  ecclesiastical 
care— even  when  the  palaces  in  which  it  is 
contained  are  guarded  by  the  State,  whose 
property  they  are,  though  it  concedes  the 
use. 
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time  than  on  any  restrictions  which  the 
law  imposes.  It  rather  seems  that  no 
privileges  are  granted  to  the  Conclave 
and  its  members  except  those  which  are 
properly  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical.  Thus 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  rights  which 
this  statute  gives  to  the  correspondence 
and  telegrams  between  the  Pope  and 
foreign  bishops,  of  being  sent  in  separate 
and  closed  bags  sacred  from  examina¬ 
tion,  will  belong  to  the  Conclave  or  its 
members.  These  seem,  however,  indi¬ 
vidually  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
Tenth  Article,  which  declares  that 

“The  ecclesiastics  who  officially  take  part 
in  Rome  in  the  publication  (emanationt)  of  the 
acts  of  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  Holy  See, 
shall  not  be  subject  on  account  of  their  doing 
so  to  any  molestation,  investigation,  or  call¬ 
ing  to  account,  on  the  part  of  public  au¬ 
thority.” 

II,  But  the  provisions  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Conclave  and  the  external  liberty 
of  its  members  yield  in  interest  to  the 
properly  constitutional  questions  which 
may  arise — questions,  for  example,  as  to 
the  power  of  an  existing  Pope  over  the 
assembly  which  is  to  elect  his  successor. 
Some  of  these  are  not  new,  and  one  of 
them  was  laid  before  the  English  public 
some  years  ago  with  great  clearness  by 
Mr.  Cartwright,  in  his  most  instructive 
book  “  On  the  Constitution  of  Papal 
Conclaves.”  It  arose  then  in  the  case  of 
Cardinal  Andrea,  but  it  is  a  point  of 
such  general  interest  as  most  appropri¬ 
ately  to  introduce  the  higher  problems  of 
the  future.  The  Western  Church  has 
always  shown  the  greatest  jealousy  of 
allowing  any  Pope  to  influence  directly 
or  indirectly  the  election  of  the  next. 
Yet  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  existing 
holder  of  the  Papal  chair  has  the  un¬ 
limited  power  of  appointing,  and  also  of 
deposing,  the  electors,  the  election  is 
virtually  left  in  his  hands.  .Accordingly 
Roman  lawyers  have  hitherto  held,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  limit  to  the  plenary 
power  of  the  Pope — he  cannot  prevent 
any  one  who  has  been  made  a  Cardinal 
from  giving  his  vote.  He  may  censure, 
suspend,  interdict — in  a  sense  degrade — 
he  may  even  excommunicate  him ;  but 
he  cannot  prevent  him  from  coming  to 
vote  for  his  successor.  This  became 
the  acknowledged  law  of  the  Church  by 
the  Bull  of  Clement  V.  in  the  year  a.d. 
1310,  which,  no  doubt  instigated  by  the 


scandalous  sentences  of  Boniface  VIII. 
thirteen  years  before,  against  the  two 
Cardinals  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  pro¬ 
vides  that  for  the  future  “no  Cardinal 
may  be  expelled  from  the  said  elections 
on  the  ground  of  any  excommunication, 
suspension,  or  interdict  whatever.”  The 
law  laid  down  so  many  centuries  ago  has 
been  confirmed  since  then  by  Pius  IV. 
and  Gregory  XV.,  and  has  never  been 
violated,  though  Leo  X.  attempted  to  do 
so  in  two  cases  which  never  came  to  an 
issue.  Its  great  confirmation  was  in  the 
case  of  Cardinal  Coscia,  the  corrupt  favo¬ 
rite  of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  on  that  Pope's 
death,  being  convicted  of  a  course  of  the 
w’orst  malversation  and  peculation,  was 
sentenced  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  ten 
years’  imprisonment,  and  to  degradation 
from  the  rank  and  privileges  of  the  Car- 
dinalate.  The  sentence  went  on  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  every  election  in  which  the  de¬ 
graded  Cardinal  interfered,  should  be, 
ipso  jure,  null  and  void,  “  every  power 
and  faculty  being  taken  away  of  calling 
the  said  Cardinal  Coscia  to  give  his  vote 
in  such  election  on  the  ground  of  any 
claim  or  motive  specified  in  canon  law, 
or  in  virtue  of  any  constitution  whatso¬ 
ever  of  Pius  IV.,  Gregory  XV.,  and  other 
our  predecessors.”  But  this  very  dis¬ 
tinct  attempt  to  dispense,  by  plenary 
authority,  with  the  existing  law,  was  with¬ 
drawn  a  few  years  after  by  Pope  Clement 
himself,  in  a  chirograph  which  states  that 
he  had  reflected  on  the  bad  consequences 
that  might  follow  on  such  annullations 
and  invalidations : — 

“  Wherefore  we  declare  that  it  has  never 
been  our  wish  or  intention  to  prejudice  the 
canonical  election  of  our  successor,  or  the 
supreme  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Church, 
which,  after  our  ^demise,  shall  be  lawfully 
vested  in  the  person  of  him  who  has  been 
chosen  with  the  accustomed  forms,  it  being 
neither  according  to  reason  nor  equity  that  the 
transmission  to  his  person  of  a  penalty  at¬ 
taching  to  the  delinquent  be  assumed  capa¬ 
ble  of  occurrence,  and  that  injury  should  be¬ 
fall  the  freedom  and  union  of  the  Apostolical 
College  in  its  so  needful  mystic  body.”  * 

Accordingly  the  previous  sentence  wm 
abrogated,  so  far  as  regarded  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  vote  (though  not  as  to  his  right  to 
be  voted  for),  and  Coscia,  in  i74o»  upon 
his  own  demand,  actually  took  his  share 


*  I  quote  from  Mr.  Cartwright’s  translation, 
p.  138. 
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in  the  Conclave  electin}?  the  next  Pope ; 
and  the  President  de  Brosses  narrates 
how  he  met  him  “  in  the  shut  carriage  of 
Cardinal  Acquaviva,  who  had  been  to 
fetch  him  from  prison  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,”  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Sacred 
College.  In  modem  revolutionary  days 
there  was  one  ex-Cardinal  who,  on  the 
death  of  Pius  VII.,  claimed  his  seat  in 
the  Conclave,  and  was  rejected ;  but  he 
(Cardinal  Antici)  had  not  only  been  de* 
posed,  but  had  previously  renounced  his 
Cardinalate,  in  letters  addressed  to  the 
two  consuls  of  Rome  as  well  as  to  the 
Pope.  The  solemn  adherence  to  the 
ancient  constitutional  rule,  therefore, 
even  in  an  extreme  instance  like  that  of 
the  scandalous  Coscia,  gave  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  attempt  of  the  present 
Pope  to  override  it,  in  the  case  of  the 
well-remembered  Liberal  ecclesiastic. 
Cardinal  Andrea.  Into  the  many  grounds 
of  quarrel  between  this  eminent  member 
of  the  Apostolic  College  and  the  Jesuit 
advisers  of  Pius  IX.  we  cannot  enter. 
Latterly  the  Cardinal  insisted  on  living 
in  his  native  city,  Naples,  on  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  his  health  required  it ;  and  the 
Pope  in  consequence  not  only  deprived 
him  of  his  Bishopric  of  Sabina,  but  issued 
a  brief  pronouncing  his  degradation  from 
the  Cardinalate  unless  within  three 
months  he  presented  himself  at  Rome. 
Andrea  did  so,  within  the  three  nmnths ; 
and  this  concession,  together  with  his 
death  soon  after,  prevented  the  question 
arising  in  the  form  in  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  done  in  the  coming  Con¬ 
clave.  For  the  brief,  issued  on  the  12th 
of  October,  1857,  suspends  him  from  ail 
rights  of  the  Cardinalate, 

“  and  specially  from  voice  active  and  passive 
in  the  election  of  a  Chief  Pontiff,  so  that  he 
neither  ought  nor  can  be  either  called  or  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Conclave,  which  calling  and  ad¬ 
mission  we  absolutely  forbid  to  the  Cardinals 
and  their  College,  all  capacity  of  any  kind  in 
him  for  the  suffrage  and  for  the  giving  his 
vote  in  the  said  election,  and  all  faculty  of 
calling  him  to  the  Conclave,  being  merely 
hereby  taken  away." 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  held  by  observers 
in  Rome  that  this  strong  sentence  marked 
“  an  epoch  in  the  discipline  of  the  Roman 
system  and  in  the  development  of  the 
Papal  autocracy,  and  it  rather  seems  that 
the  brief  itself  encourages  that  idea,  for 
it  goes  on  to  say  that  though  the  right  of 
sitting  and  voting  may  be  alleged  to  stand 


upon  the  “  ratio  in  corp)ore  juris  clausa,” 
and  upon  “  the  constitutions  of  Pius  IV., 
Gregorv  XV.,  and  others  our  predeces¬ 
sors,”  ‘  yet  from  all  these,  the  tenor  of 
which  we  hold  to  be  here  expressed  and 
contained,  we  derof^a/r,  and  hold  them  as 
so  far  re|>ealed,  and  that  by  our  plenary 
authority.” 

The  assertion  of  the  plenary  authority 
of  the  Pope  to  change  the  constitution 
of  the  Conclave  in  one  direction — by 
excluding  men  whose  rights  that  consti¬ 
tution  ordinarily  guarantees — of  course 
involves  in  principle  the  right  to  do  so 
in  the  opposite  and  in  other  directions. 
We  may  pass  by  the  faculty  (which  the 
present  Pope  is  said  to  have  already  ex¬ 
ercised)  of  appointing  Cardinals  in 
— that  is,  appointing  Cardinals  whose 
names  are  not  yet  revealed  to  any  but 
himself,  or  which  at  best  are  only  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Sacred  College.  Hith¬ 
erto  it  has  been  held  that  such  an  ap¬ 
pointment  gives  no  right  to  vote  in  Con¬ 
clave,  and  indeed  gives  no  right  at  all 
unless  the  succeeding  Pope  choose  to 
cany  into  effect  the  intentions  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  But  the  whole  question  of 
how  far  a  dispensing  power  can  be  ex¬ 
ercised,  and  by  whom,  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  It  was  in  1059  that  Nich¬ 
olas  11.  (under  the  guidance  of  Hilde¬ 
brand,  not  yet  himself  seated  on  the 
Papal  chair)  first  vested  the  election  of 
the  Pope  in  the  body  of  Cardinal  Bishops 
and  Cardinal  Clerks.  On  his  election 
Alexander  HI.,  remembering  the  recent 
bitter  struggle  between  three  anti-Popes, 
convoked  a  Council  in  the  Lateran,  and 
promulgated  a  decree  that  a  Papal  elec¬ 
tion  should  thenceforth  require  a  majority 
of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nals.  And  lastly,  in  1272,  a  third  great 
Pope,  Gregory  X.,  convoked  a  Council 
at  Lyons,  which  issued  a  constitution 
that  the  Cardinals  should  at  each  vacan¬ 
cy  be  immured  in  Conclave,  separated 
and  shut  up  by  elaborate  regulations 
from  all  outside  influences,  until,  ten 
days  having  elapsed,  they  could  all  be 
supposed  to  be  present,  and,  by  the 
already  fixed  majority  of  two-thirds, 
should  agree  upon  their  vote.  And  for 
many  centuries  these  three  ancient  con¬ 
stitutions  have  given  the  law  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  Papal  chair.  Each  of  them, 
it  is  obvious,  was  a  great  innovation 
upon  the  state  of  matters  which  preceded 
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It ;  but  since  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  no  farther  regulative  change  has 
been  made.  Yet  since  jthat  date  they 
have  all  been  suspended  and  broken, 
sometimes  by  the  Pope,  and  sometimes 
by  a  Council,  in  both  cases  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  ecclesiastical  historians.  The 
interferences  by  the  Pope  have  generally 
lieen  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  with 
the  ten  days’  delay  which  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Gregory  X.  requires  in  order  to 
give  time  for  Cardinals  at  a  distance  to 
reach  Rome  and  take  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  A  hundred  years  after  its 
date,  when  the  Papal  See  was  in  what  the 
Italians  held  to  be  the  captivity  of  Avig¬ 
non,  Gregory  XL,  “  at  one  stroke  of  his 
pen,  suspended  every  existing  regulation 
on  the  subject  of  Papal  elections,  set  the 
Cardinals  free  from  the  observance  of 
any  obligations  they  might  have  sworn 
to  in  accordance  to  prescription,  and 
especially  empowered  them,  not  merely 
to  meet  for  election  on  his  decease  when¬ 
ever  it  might  seem  convenient,  but  to 
nominate  by  simple  majority.”  And 
i\i\i  coup  (f  etat,  as  Mr.  Cartwright  calls 
it,  has  never  been  condemned.  It  was, 
however,  seemingly  a  suspension  to  take 
effect  at  that  election  only,  with  a  view 
of  restoring  Italian  influence  to  the  Gal¬ 
licized  Church.  Time  passed  on,  and  in 
1797  the  bark  of  Peter  tossed  on  the 
waves  of  revolution.  Shortly  before  the 
imprisonment  of  Pius  VI.,  he  issued  a 
bull  with  reference  to  the  election,  not 
only  of  his  own  successor,  but  of  all  in  time 
to  come,  authorizing  the  Cardinals,  in  the 
event  of  the  Church  being  threatened 
with  grave  peril,  either  to  proceed  to  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  vote  without  waiting  the  pre¬ 
scribed  ten  days,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  put  it  off  indefinitely  or  to  any  time 
they  might  appoint,  and  to  do  all  this  by 
a  mere  majority.  In  the  following  year, 
the  Pope  being  now  an  exile  and  pris¬ 
oner,  a  similar  bull  was  executed,  dis¬ 
pensing,  among  other  things,  with  the 
necessity  of  immuring  the  Cardinals, 
and  derogating  to  these  effects  from  all 
the  previous  constitutions,  not  only  for 
the  immediately  following  election,  but 
for  all  others  in  similarly  adverse  circum¬ 
stances.  Mr.  Cartwright  mentions  hav¬ 
ing  received  private  information  that 
Gregory  XVI.  executed,  and  always  kept 
in  his  drawer,  a  document  empowering 
the  Cardinals  on  his  demise  to  proceed 
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to  immediate  election  if  they  saw  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  free  action  of  the  Conclave. 
More  than  ten  years  ago  it  was  believed 
that  Pius  IX.  had  executed  a  similar  in¬ 
strument,  and  w'ithin  the  last  twelve- 
month  it  was  rumored  that  it  had  at¬ 
tained  a  certain  publicity  among  those 
who  more  immediately  surrounded  the 
Papal  chair.  It  is  plain  that  there  have 
been  precedents  for  such  suspension  of 
the  rules  by  the  Pontiffs,  and  the  more 
recent  precedents  have  been  intended 
by  their  authors  to  be  authorities  for  that 
suspension  whenever  a  necessity  or  high 
expediency  should  demand  it.  But  it  is 
not  Popes  alone  who  have  overruled  the 
Conclave  law.  The  Church  itself  has  in¬ 
terfered  to  do  so,  and  that  to  a  much 
larger  extent ;  and  not  only  without,  but 
against  the  authority  of  the  occupants  of 
the  Papal  chair.  The  most  famous  in¬ 
stance  of  this  is  the  election  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
— not  by  the  ordinary  Conclave  of  Car¬ 
dinals.  Two  existing  Popes  claimed  the 
chair  as  having  been  elected  by  the 
Sacred  College  in  the  usual  way,  John 
XXIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  was  miserably  distracted  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  Council  compelled 
them  both  to  abdicate,  and  though  for 
four  hundred  years  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  body  of  Cardinals  had  been  re¬ 
spected,  the  Church  now  appealed  to  a 
higher  law,  and  acted  upon  it  in  a  way 
that  has  never  since  been  challenged. 
The  Council  named,  in  addition  to  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  thirty  divines 
selected  from  its  own  members,  five  from 
each  nation  of  Christendom ;  and  this 
new  electoral  body  chose  a  Pope  whom 
the  Church  at  once  received,  and  who  has 
ever  since  been  held  in  honor.  The  step 
was,  no  doubt,  declared  extraordinary 
and  one  not  to  be  usually  followed,  and 
it  was  taken  at  a  crisis  of  trouble  and  dis¬ 
traction  in  the  Church.  But  it  is  precisely 
this  which  makes  it  so  suggestive  as  a 
precedent  for  the  Conclave  about  to 
emerge.  It,  too,  will  have  a  distinction 
to  the  end  of  time ;  for  it  will  be  the  first 
after  the  loss  of  the  Temporal  Power, 
and  after  the  twofold  claim  of  absolutism 
and  infallibility  has  been  made  and  has 
been  protested  against  by  the  civil  power 
in  Germany  and  by  public  opinion  else¬ 
where. 

III.  Accordingly,  the  greater  ques- 
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lions  which  may  converge  upon  this  Con* 
clave  will  not  mere  internal  ones,  and 
they  must  go  to  the  root  of  its  powers 
and  those  of  the  Church.  They  will  not 
be  confined  to  Italy,  but  must  move  the 
whole  framework  of  European  politics, 
and  involve  nations  which  are  not  in 
any  sense  Roman  Catholic.  No  doubt 
the  Catholic  Society  for  the  Revindica* 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  Peo¬ 
ple  (in  electing  pastors  of  whatever  rank), 
which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
England  last  August,  is  a  purely  Italian 
association,  and  the  Papal  fulminations 
directed  against  it  were  circulated  only 
throughout  Italy.  But  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  validity  of  the  next  election, 
or  rather  of  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be 
recognised  as  valid  by  the  civil  powers  of 
Europe,  has  been  first  raised  by  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  Germany  has  characteris¬ 
tically  gone  farther  than  mere  refusal  to 
recognize.  Geficken,  in  his  two  excellent 
volumes  just  published  on  “  Church  and 
State,”  refers  historically  to  a  circular  of 
Prince  Bismarck  to  several  European 
Governments,  dated  the  14th  May,  1872. 
It  proceeded  on  the  suggestion  that  the 
Papal  power,  so  largely  increased  by  the 
dogma  of  infallibility,  renders  it  advisable 
for  the  State  to  examine  whether  the 
election,  and  the  person  of  the  elected 
Pontifi,  offered  the  necessary  guarantees. 
And  it  went  on  to  claim  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  States  not  only  the  veto,  of  which 
we  shall  have  something  to  say,  but  con¬ 
trol  over  the  legitimacy  of  the  election,  to 
the  extent  of  deciding  whether  the  elected 
Pope  should  be  admitted  to  exercise  his 
rights — seemingly  even  his  purely  ecclesi¬ 
astical  rights.  The  Governments  ad¬ 
dressed  in  1872  gave,  it  is  said,  a  neg¬ 
ative  reply.  But  the  same  question  was 
raised  again  in  1875  outside  the  nar¬ 
rower  world  of  diplomacy.  It  then  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  newspaper  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  publicists  of  Prussia  and  Italy, 
which  w'as  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
ability  on  both  sides,  and  which,  after 
passing  through  a  range  remote  from  the 
mere  matter  of  Papal  election,  subsided 
at  last  in  a  postp>onement  by  both  parties 
of  the  questions  between  them  till  the 
crisis  of  a  vacancy  in  the  See.  It  com¬ 
menced  by  a  despatch  from  Berlin  to 
the  Opinicne,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
the  German  Government  intended  to  ask 
that  of  Italy  whether  the  Papal  Guaran¬ 


tees  Law  deprived  it  of  all  means  of  in¬ 
fluencing  the  Roman  Curia.  It  is  not 
certain  that  such  a  question  was  ever 
actually  put,  and  in  its  alleged  form  it 
of  course  relates  as  much  to  the  guarded 
and  inviolable  p>osition  of  the  existing 
Pope  in  the  midst  of  his  spiritual  court 
as  to  any  questions  which  might  arise 
sede  vacante.  Accordingly  the  Italian 
press,  influenced  probably  by  the  policy 
of  the  Minghetti  Ministry  then  in  power, 
made  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  1873.  The  Prussian  argument 
was  that  the  Papacy  is  an  institution  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  as  it  were  defended,  by  the 
territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  so  that 
there  is  no  mode  of  action  or  reprisal 
for  Stales  which  may  consider  them¬ 
selves  offended  by  its  acts.  What  would 
you  have  }  rejoined  the  Italians.  Would 
you  have  us  restore  the  temporal  power, 
that  you  may  have  something  to  tilt 
against  ?  “  We  cannot  imagine  any  mode 
of  influencing  the  Papacy  in  the  way 
the  Gennan  papers  allude  to,  without 
supposing  in  the  Papacy,  besides  the 
spiritual  institution  which  it  retains, 
another  temporal  institution  against 
which  to  act.”*  Besides,  what  attack  is 
feared  from  the  Papacy,  now  a  purely 
spiritual  institution  ?  It  utters  many  ful¬ 
minations  against  Italy,  but  they  are  left 
to  find  their  effect  with  those  who  believe 
them  ;  and  the  other  policy  in  Germany 
has  not  been  so  successful  as  to  make 
Italians  grow  weary  of  their  plan  of  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  two  powers.  The  National 
Zeitung  responded  from  Berlin  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  Germany  that 
Italy  had  ”  accustomed  itself  to  regard 
Papal  declarations  as  blunt  weapons.” 
Prussia  was  not  disposed  to  do  so,  at 
least  when  these  declarations  took  the 
form  of  stirring  up  sedition.  If  the 
Roman  conspiracy,  now  as  of  old,  went 
the  length  of  releasing  subjects  from  their 
obedience,  was  there  to  be  no  defence  or 
reprisal  in  such  a  case  ?  But  if  the 
Pope’s  person  is  inviolable,  if  even  his 
palaces  are  not  to  be  entered,  what  de¬ 
fence  can  there  be  ?  In  truth 

“  the  position  of  the  Pope  has  been  changed 
not  so  much  by  the  Guarantees  Law,  as  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  responsibility 
of  a  sovereign  is  certainly,  so  far  as  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  concerned,  only  a  moral  responsi- 

*  La  Perseveratua,  Milan,  26th  March,  i87S> 
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bility ;  but  that  is  so,  only  because  there  is 
behind  the  individual  the  real  guarantee  of 
the  actual  State.  In  the  absence  of  that 
guarantee  an  offended  State  or  person  would 
be  without  remedy  against  a  sovereign  who 
was  only  morally  responsible.  But  no  Slate 
will  suffer  such  a  shadowy  figure  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  tangible  guarantees  of  the  law 
of  nations  which  has  heretofore  prevailed  and 
been  recognized." 

These  arguments,  vigorous  in  themselves 
and  backed  by  an  unmistakable  under¬ 
tone ’of  menace,  were  partly  met  and 
partly  avoided  by  the  equally  able  writers 
in  the  South.  On  the  domestic  ques¬ 
tion, — the  comparison  of  the  Italian  sys¬ 
tem  of  full  internal  freedom  left  to  both 
the  State  and  the  Church,  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  system  of  the  former  making  itself 
responsible  for  the  latter, — they  spoke 
out  eloquently  and  boldly  : — 

"  Is  the  problem  of  the  relations  between 
State  and  Church  so  difficult  that  there  is  no 
means  of  solving  jit,  except  by  allowing 
the  Church  to  rule  the  State,  or  the  State  to 
rule  the  Church?  We  have  faith  in  liberty. 
The  separation  of  State  and  Church  has  also 
its  inconveniences.  But  what  system  has  not 
more  ?” 

But  when  they  came  to  the  particular 
provisions  of  the  Guarantees  Law,  they 
failed  to  show  that  its  provisions  did  not 
go  past  the  usual  rules  of  mere  freedom : — 

“  If  the  Pope  were  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
stead  of  being  in  Italy — if  he  had  preferred  to 
the  sumptuous  palace  of  the  Vatican  the  mod¬ 
est  episcopal  residence  of  New  York — would 
his  condition  have  been  changed  ?  He  would 
have  had  his  liberty  without  any  need  of  a 
Guarantees  Law." 

True,  he  would  have  had  his  liberty,  but 
not  his  inviolability ;  and  for  any  crime 
or  civil  wrong  to  either  native  or  foreigner 
(any  injury  not  done  in  the  honest  exer¬ 
cise  of  Church  function)  he  would  have 
to  answer  to  the  law,  as  an  English  arch¬ 
bishop  must  do,  and  as  Scotch  Free 
Churchmen  have  always  contended  that 
ecclesiastics  ought  on  principle  to  do. 
In  Italy  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pope, 
no  longer  above  the  law  so  as  to  domi¬ 
nate  it,  is  yet  personally  without  the  law 
so  as  not  to  be  responsible  to  it.  But  the 
final  answer  of  the  Opiniotu  drew  an  im¬ 
portant  distinction  : — 

“The  Guarantees  Law  is  a  domestic,  an 
Italian  law,  to  which  we  could  not  require 
the  other  powers  to  give  their  assent.  In 
passing  it  Italy  had  not,  and  could  not  have 
had,  any  intention  of  defining  the  position  of 
the  Pope  with  respect  to  the  other  Powers. 


To  do  so  would  have  been  to  transgress  the 
limits  of  domestic  legislation,  and  to  do  what 
she  had  no  jurisdiction  to  do." 

The  concession  was  readily  seized  by  the 
Gennan  press,  and  made  the  basis  of  an 
argument  for  an  international  revision 
or  expansion  of  that  law — a  task,  how¬ 
ever,  which  it  was  admitted  must  prob¬ 
ably  be  postponed  till  th^vacancy  in  the 
seat. 

“The  initiative  will  be  left  to  the  Italian 
Government,  which  will  produce  either  dur¬ 
ing  the  life,  or  after  the  death,  of  the  present 
Pope  a  definite  plan,  fixing  the  future  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  the  Pope  with  the  foreign 
Powers,  and  placing  the  Pope,  as  regards  his 
international  duties,  under  the  guarantee  of 
all  the  Powers  which  shall  take  part  in  the 
treaty." 

This  crude  and  rather  coarse  draft  is 
German  in  idea,*  but  Italy,  as  we  shall 
see,  may  now  tolerate  it  more  than  at  its 
date.  There  will  be  great  difficulties  in 
carrying  it  out.  It  is  very  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  England,  for  example,  would 
favor  the  idea  of  giving  back  the  Pope 
an  international  position — a  real  tem¬ 
poral  power,  but  this  time  independ¬ 
ent  of  Italy — in  order  to  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  his  constant  guardianship.  Nor 


*  The  idea  which  underlies  it  is  dominant  in 
Germany,  even  with  those  who  are  no  longer 
identified  with  Prince  Bismarck.  M.  dc 
Laveleye,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  de 
Belpque,  narrates  a  very  interesting  statement 
to  him  by  Count  Arnim,  on  our  question  : 

'*  Cavour’s  formula.  La  Chiesa  Libera  nello 
Stato  Libero,  is  a  dangerous  chimaera.  It 
comes  in  fact  to  this — La  Chiesa  armata  nello 
Stato  disarmato.  The  Free  Church  means  the 
sovereign  Church  :  that  is  to  say,  a  theocratic 
despotism."  But  in  curious  contrast  to  these 
views,  his  next  words  were — “  To  subjugate 
the  Church  to  the  will  of  the  State,  as  they 
are  now  trying  in  Germany,  is  an  attempt 
which  will  not  succeed.  The  Church  will 
weary  out  the  State,  which  cannot  employ  the 
same  great  means  as  formerly.”  Then  comes 
Count  Arnim’s  own  resource  as  between 
these  discordant  views.  “What  is  necessary 
is  to  have  a  modern  Pope,  and  for  that  the 
right  of  intervening  in  his  election  must  be 
restored  to  the  civil  State.” 

M.  de  Laveleye’s  answer  was,  that  in  princi¬ 
ple  (which  principle?)  Count  Arnim  might  be 
right ;  but  that  Catholics  would  probably  not 
accept  a  Pope  elected  by  the  delegates  of  sov¬ 
ereigns,  for  the  most  part  heretics,  schismat¬ 
ics,  or  excommunicate.  At  the  utmost  an 
anti-Pope  would  be  thus  created. 

Bluntschli,  a  great  name  in  international 
law,  has  ^brochure  in  favor  of  an  international 
treaty  to  regulate  the  Pope’s  position  and 
powers. 
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is  it  likely  that  Italy,  whose  opposite  the  first  of  these  laws*  provides  that  “  a 
policy  has  hitherto  been  so  successful,  spiritual  office  in  one  of  the  Christian 
will  take  the  initiative  in  erecting  a  new  Churches,”  i.e.,  either  in  the  Lutheran 
throne  within  itself,  to  be  the  alternate  {Emmgeliseh)  or  the  Roman  Catholic, 
object  of  foreign  support  and  foreign  which  in  Germany  monopolize  that  name, 
attack.  This  is  not  the  direction  in  “  can  be  exercised  only  by  a  German.” 
which  the  age  is  moving.  Yet  on  the  The  later  laws,  down  to  those  of  1875, 
other  hand  the  age  may  find  itself  forced  provide  for  the  German  education  of 
to  move  in  self-defence  whither  it  would  those  who  are  to  be  the  pastors  and 
not.  And  without  going  so  far  as  this  bishops  of  the  Church,  and  stipulate  that 
German  proposal,  it  is  certain,  for  the  those  only  can  hold  office  who  have  been 
reasons  now  to  be  stated,  that  the  vacancy  freely  and  legitimately  elected  by  Ger- 
and  the  Conclave  will  constitute  a  Icgiti-  man  congregations.  And  one  of  the  last 
mate  crisis  in  the  anti-Papal  conflict  as  provides  that  while  the  whole  property  of 
it  is  viewed  both  by  Germany  on  the  one  the  Church  in  Germany  shall  be  vested 
hand  and  Italy  on  the  other.  in  the  locally  resident  members  of  each 

The  primary  question,  and  one  in  parish,  they  are  to  grant  the  use  of  the 
which  the  civil  power  in  all  countries  edifices  in  cases  of  schism,  equally  or 
must  have  an  interest,  will  be  the  ques-  preferably  to  the  Old  Catholic  congrega¬ 
tion  of  recognition — recognition  of  the  tion,  i>.,  to  the  one  which  has  shaken  off 
new  Pope.  It  has  been  nearly  impossible  allegiance  to  the  Italian  supremacy.  A 
for  Germany,  however  well  disposed  to  very  broad  foundation  is  here  laid  for  ac- 
do  so,  to  raise  this  question  effectively  tion  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  a  Pope, 
hitherto.  The  Pope  may  have,  in  the  The  German  Church  is  recognised — is 
Vatican  Council,  assumed  powers  and  even  protected  and  partly  endowed — but 
functions  which  he  either  did  not  possess  it  is  recognised  as  German  and  national, 
or  was  never  acknowledged  even  by  the  It  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  it 
Catholic  powers  to  possess ;  and  these  is  to  have  no  relations  with  the  Roman 
pretensions  have  been  abundantly  denied  see  and  its  occupant.  But  it  follows  that 
and  disavowed  by  the  German  empire,  the  State  must  take  cognizance  of  these 
But  it  was  hard  for  it  to  deny  that  he  relations,  and  may  either  interfere  in  the 
was  still  Pope,  or  to  question  his  previ-  proceedings  of  the  Conclave  or  may  re- 
ous  position  as  chief  of  the  Church,  fuse  to  recognise  the  result  of  these  pro- 
though  with  some  powers  illegally  as-  ceedings.  How  may  the  question  arise  t 
sumed.  It  has  never  formally  done  so.  In  the  first  place  there  is  what  Count 
Yet  disavowal  of  the  tyrant — dechiance —  Arnim  calls  the  former  right  of  interven- 
is  the  proper  response  to  tyranny,  and  tion  on  the  part  of  sovereign  powers,  but 
has  been  held  in  modem  times  to  be  which  is  really  an  existing  right,  never 
equally  so  whether  the  coup  d'itat  has  hitherto  denied.  For  centuries  the 
established  absolutism  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Court  has  recognized  a  power  in 
republic,  or  on  the  fragments  of  a  previ-  the  crowns  of  France,  Austria,  and  Spain 
ously  limited  and  constitutional  monar-  to  veto  the  election  to  the  Holy  See  of  a 
chy.  And  in  very  many  cases  those  particular  candidate.  The  veto  is  lodged 
whom  personal  ties  or  the  pressure  of  m  the  hands  of  some  member  of  the  Con- 
ciicumstances  have  prevented  from  at  clave  trusted  by  the  Power  which  exer- 
once  rebelling  against  the  usurper  him-  cises  it,  or  in  those  of  the  Cardinal  Dean  ; 
self  have  drawn  the  line  at  his  successor,  and  it  has  been  exercised  very  recently, 
and  have  made  that  the  opportunity  for  In  1831  Cardinal  Giustiniani  was  ex- 
refusing  to  recognize  the  dynasty  found-  eluded  by  the  veto  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
ed  upon  wrong.  Now  the  whole  course  to  whose  Court  he  had  at  one  time  been 
of  the  German  protest  against  Vaticanism  accredited  as  Nuncio — excluded  too  at 
points  to  this  as  probable  in  the  future,  the  moment  when  he  had  almost  received 
if  not  indeed  already  anticipated,  the  requisite  number  of  votes  for  elec- 
Through  the  series  of  the  laws  of  1873,  tion.  And  on  the  last  occasion,  when 
commonly  known  in  this  country  as  the  - - — - — — - 

Falck  laws,  one  idea  runs — the  Roman  • •  .i-  v  a  .  j  ^ 

!•  u  •  /-  •  *  Em  geistliches  Amt  darf  m  einer  der 

Catholic  Church  in  Germany  is  to  be  Christlichen  Kirchen  nur  einem  Deutschen 
purely  German.  The  first  sentence  of  ubertragen  werden.” 
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Cjurdinal  Mastai-Ferretti  became  Pio 
Nono,  it  happened  only  by  an  accidental 
postponement  of  the  Austrian  veto.  The 
Emperor’s  exclusion  of  the  present  Pope 
was  known  to  be  on  its  way.  The  Con¬ 
clave  came  to  a  vote  with  great  rapidity, 
and  Pope  Pius  was  proclaimed  on  the 
i6th  of  June,  1846.  Next  morning  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan  arrived  too  late, 
with  the  Imperial  veto  in  his  pocket.  Now 
Germany  does  not  ignore  the  existence 
of  a  German  Catholic  Church,  as  the  law 
of  England  does.  Its  policy  has  been  to 
admit  it  and  assert  it,  and  to  claim  to  be 
its  guardian.  Is  it  likely  to  allow  the 
claim  of  a  few  of  the  Catholic  powers  to 
control  the  election  of  a  Pope  (for  the 
veto,  being  generally  reserved  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  against  candidates  most  likely  to 
be  elected,  is  a  very  effectual  control), 
while  the  German  nation  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Church  have  no  share  in  it  ?  It  is 
too  much  to  suppose.  If  the  “  Holy 
Roman  Empire,”  that  magnificent  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  universal  Church,  exists  at 
present  at  all,  the  wearer  of  its  crown  is 
above  all  men  entitled  to  be  present  at 
the  choice  of  every  Pope,  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  in  the  election  the  rights  of  the 
Divinely  commissioned  civil  power.  We 
are  therefore  quite  likely  to  see  some 
such  claim  made  by  the  German  Empire, 
at  the  head  of  which  now  sits  the  Ger¬ 
man  Caesar — not  the  successor  of  the  old, 
yet  bearing  that  mighty  and  venerable 
name  which,  apportioned  by  the  disinte¬ 
grations  of  history  between  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain,  gave  each  of  these 
nations  no  slight  claim  to  a  potential 
voice  in  the  Papal  elections  of  the  past. 
But  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  new 
Ultramontane  rigtme  will  admit  such  a 
claim  as  this — a  claim  which  would  have 
been  audacious  at  any  time  since  the 
Reformation,  and  since  the  recent  strug¬ 
gle  must  be  far  more  so  ?  The  new  policy 
of  the  Roman  Court,  as  matured  in  the 
Congregation  of  Cardinals  in  February  of 
this  year,  is  much  more  likely  to  include, 
an  attempt  to  abolish  the  existing,  and 
hitherto  acknowledged  vetoes.  Austria 
France,  and  Spain,  have  all  in  recent 
years  broken  off  the  Concordats  with 
Rome,  and  whether  at  the  date  of  the 
next  election  these  States  are  republics 
or  royalties,  and  whether  their  chiefs 
shall  then  be  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  or  not,  the  temptation  will  be 


very  great  to  declare  that  henceforth  they, 
like  the  German  Kaiser,  shall  have  not 
even  a  negative  voice  in  giving  to  the 
Church  its  Head.  The  temptation  is 
obvious  and  strong  :  indeed,  upon  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  should  have  been  long  since  pro¬ 
claimed  and  acted  upon.  But  will 
Europe  stand  by  and  see  this  done  ?  If 
the  law  of  the  Church  for  centuries  is  to 
be  suddenly  changed  by  the  irresponsible 
and  posthumous  will  of  one  man,  may 
not  other  changes  be  proposed  by  Powers 
so  deeply  interested  }  Or  if  the  change 
is  represented  as  a  return  to  original 
principle,  and  to  the  early  rule  of  the 
Church,  may  not  Austria  or  France  or 
Germany  inquire  whether  in  other  mat¬ 
ters  also  the  ancient  rule  of  election 
should  not  be  restored  ?  The  question 
of  the  veto,  whether  raised  by  Germany 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  or  by  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Cardinals  on  the  other,  will 
be  a  European  complication. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  grave 
matter.  What  position  is  Italy  to  have 
among  these  European  Powers  ?  Why 
should  the  King  of  Rome  be  the  only 
Catholic  sovereign  without  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ?  Austria, 
and  Spain,  and  France,  are  to  negative 
the  election  of  the  chief  Italian  pastor  ; 
but  Italy  and  the  King  of  united  Italy 
are  to  have  no  representative  in  the  Con¬ 
clave  !  The  anomaly  is  very  great ;  and 
it  becomes  more  striking  when  the  Cisal¬ 
pine  powers  of  Europe  trace  their  right 
to  interfere  to  their  descent  from  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  For  before  the 
days  of  Charlemagne  the  appointment  of 
Pope  or  Patriarch  on  the  Tiber  always 
awaited  confirmation  from  the  Emperor 
of  New  Rome  on  the  Bosphorus.  It  was 
the  bishop  and  people  of  Rome  who 
transferred  this  power  to  Pepin  and  to 
Charles  the  Great ;  it  was  as  “  Roman 
patrician"  and  consul  that  these  mon- 
archs  first  exercised  it ;  and  it  was  “  in 
the  sandal  and  the  chlamys  of  a  Roman 
noble”  that  Charles  received  from  the 
Roman  people,  by  the  hands  of  their 
bishop,  the  crown  of  the  world.  His 
great  German  successor,  Henry  III.,  who 
deposed  three  Popes  and  received  by 
solemn  decree  the  right  of  nominating 
their  successors,  affected  in  all  these  func¬ 
tions  to  be  hereditary  patrician  of  the  city, 
”  and  wore  constantly  the  green  mantle 
and  circlet  of  gold,  which  were  the  badges 
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of  that  office.”  It  was  the  city  of  Rome 
that,  formally  at  least,  gave  to  the  empire 
its  rights.  Now  since  the  last  Conclave 
there  has  for  the  first  time  been  a  united 
Italy  and  an  Italian  king  —  a  Roman 
Imperium  once  more  resident  in  Rome. 
Upon  what  principle  can  the  sovereign 
of  Italy  (assuming  that  the  special  quar¬ 
rel  at  present  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  Papacy  w'ere  healed)  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  right  which  more  dis¬ 
tant  Catholic  sovereigns  have  claimed  ? 
It  is  very  plain  that  if  the  question  is 
raised  from  without  —  raised  even  by 
Protestant  sovereigns  like  the  Emperor 
of  Germany — it  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
in  abeyance  the  claims  of  Italy.  To 
that  country  will  belong  the  majority  of 
the  candidates,  and  from  it  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  Popes  have  for  centuries  been 
elected.  The  Guarantees  Law,  as  we 
have  seen,  binds  the  Italian  Government 
to  respect  the  personal  liberty  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Conclave,  and  not  to  intrude 
into  the  building  while  it  is  in  session. 
But  they  do  not  forbid  its  insisting  that 
the  Conclave  shall  be  free  from  one-sided 
secular  influence,  and  from  enforcing  this 
demand  by  refusal  to  recognize  any 
election  which  such  partial  counsel  has 
procured.  In  fact,  this  is  the  attitude 
which,  till  very  recently,  Italian  legislation 
and  administration  has  assumed  to  all 
objectionable  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
— it  does  not  repress  or  persecute  them, 
but  it  refuses  to  give  them  civil  effect, 
and  deals  with  the  rights  of  parties  as 
though  these  proceedings  did  not  exist. 
We  cannot  conceal  our  own  view,  that 
the  claim  of  Italy  to  be  represented  in 
the  Conclave  is  far  stronger  than  that 
of  any  of  the  three  Powers  formerly 
acknowledged  —  stronger  in  many  re¬ 
spects  than  that  of  Germany  would  be 
were  Germany  a  wholly  Catholic  State. 

But  a  right  to  one  negative  vote  in 
the  Conclave  is  the  smallest  of  the  claims 
of  Italy.  The  question  is  one  as  to  the 
election  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  Italian  Church,  though 
he  now  claims  also  to  be  the  head  and 
ruler  of  Christendom.  And  he  is  elected 
by  a  Sacred  College  nominally  composed 
of  the  chief  bishops  and  priests  of  Rome 
and  the  neighborhood.  There  was  a 
time,  doubtless,  when  the  priests  of  the 
fifty  churches  which  now  give  titles  to 
Cardinals  throughout  the  world  were 


elected  by  the  faithful  of  Rome  itself, 
as  there  certainly  was  a  time  when  the 
people  of  that  city  also  had  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  their  bishops.  All  has  now 
been  changed.  The  Pope  elects  the 
Cardinals,  giving  them  a  merely  nominal 
connection  with  the  city ;  and  the  body 
of  Cardinals  elect  the  Pope ;  and  in  the 
whole  matter  the  Christian  laity  are 
ignored.  The  present  system  was  the 
work  of  the  great  Hildebrand,  in  so  iar 
at  least  as  lodging  the  election  in  a  select 
body  of  ecclesiastics  is  concerned.  But 
the  nineteenth  century  has  put  these 
ecclesiastics  and  the  whole  Church  into 
the  absolute  hands  of  the  one  man  whose 
successor  is  to  be  appointed.  And  the 
Italian  people,  culpably  cold  and  indif¬ 
ferent  to  religious  interests  as  they  have 
been,  do  not  seem  to  propose  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  such  an  inversion  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  rights.  In  August,  last  year,  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  the  proceedings  of 
an  ecclesiastical  “  Emancipation  Society  ” 
in  Italy.  That  society  seemed  also  dis¬ 
posed  to  call  itself  the  “  National  Church,” 
and  it  certainly  possessed  a  “  Vicar-Gen¬ 
eral,"  for  his  communication  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  then  in  power  received  a  care¬ 
ful  and  respectful  reply.  It  had  de¬ 
manded,  among  other  things,  “  the  res¬ 
toration  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  the 
right  of  electing  their  pastors  of  what¬ 
ever  rank  pn  'the  hierarchy.”  This  ob¬ 
ject  of  desire  has  already  attracted  notice 
in  this  country  from  men  most  competent 
to  estimate  its  worth,*  so  far  as  regards 
the  election  of  ordinary  pastors  by  their 
local  flocks.  But  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  first  time,  the  same  principle  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  election  of  the  chief  Italian 
bishop  himself.  And  the  most  significant 
thing  of  all  is  the  official  answer  which 
it  received.  For  the  Ministry  then  in 
power  was  that  of  Minghetti,  who  had 
attempted  with  very  great  ability  to  take 
up  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
clerical  and  anti-derical  party,  and 
to  lay  as  much  stress  on  the  “  free 
Church”  as  on  the  ”  free  State.’.’  His 
Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  Vigliani, 
had  especially  devoted  himself  to  illus¬ 
trating  this  theory,  and  to  him  it  fell  to 
answer  the  memorial  of  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  and  National  Church  Society.  In 


“  Italy  and  its  Church  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1875. 
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doing  so  we  are  told  he  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  views  laid  before  him 
as  above.  He  went  farther,  and  recalled 
a  proposition  of  his  own  to  the  same 
effect,  put  forward  during  the  discussion 
upon  the  Bill  of  the  Papal  Guarantees. 
That  proposition  when  made  had  not 
been  acceded  to  by  the  Italian  Parliament, 
nor  did  Vigliani  believe  that  in  1876  a 
legislative  decision  would  be  given  in  a 
contrary  sense.  It  was  therefore,  the 
Minister  concluded,  necessary  for  the 
society  “  to  limit  themselves  in  the  mean 
time  to  maturing  by  indirect  means  that 
public  opinion  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  produce  its  influence  upon  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament.”  Simulta¬ 
neously  with  these  announcements  of  the 
views  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Liberia  Cat- 
tolUa,  there  was  an  equally  ominous 
manifesto  from  the  other  side.  A  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  Times  stated  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1876,  that 

“the  Major  Excommunication  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  against  all  persons  who  are  either 
members,  promoters,  adherents,  or  favorers 
of  the  Italian  Catholic  Society  for  the  Revindi¬ 
cation  of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  People, 
especially  of  the  Citizens  of  Rome,  the  aim  of 
which  is  the  election  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
by  the  popular  vote  of  the  clergy  and  people.” 

No  such  formal  sentence  had  been 
issued,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  Guibord  case 
in  Canada,  a  very  significant  and  effect¬ 
ual  means  of  publication  had  been  re¬ 
sorted  to.  The  Sacred  Penitentiary  was 
authorized  to  publish  a  reply  to  questions 
put  by  various  confessors.  They  had 
asked  whether  persons  presenting  them¬ 
selves  for  the  sacraments  of  confession, 
and  acknowledging  connection,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  that  society,  lie  ipso 
faeto  under  the  higher  condemnation  ? 
The  answer  given  through  the  Sacred 
Penitentiary  was  that  tAey  do — with  the 
addition  that  absolution  in  such  a  case 
was  reserved  to  the  Pope  himself.  Now 
this  is  about  the  deadliest  weapon  which 
the  clerical  ])arty  in  its  present  condition 
can  use,  and  the  question  is  at  once  raised 
whether  the  emergency  justifies  their 
having  recourse  to  it.  We  know  nothing 
more  of  the  Society  for  the  Revindica¬ 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  the  Christian  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  the  very  name  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  Vatican  pretensions,  and  the 
special  yet  comprehensive  way  in  which 
its  programme  touches  every  Commune 


in  Italy  with  the  one  hand,  and  the  Holy 
Chair  with  the  other,  gives  such  a  soci¬ 
ety  great  possibilities  in  the  future.  But 
it  is  the  attitude  of  the  Government, 
which  we  have  described,  rather  than  the 
attitude  of  the  society,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  both  to  the  question  of  the 
Conclave,  which  are  really  important.  In 
some  views  the  claim  of  Italy  and  that  of 
other  Powers,  like  Germany,  mightfbe  held 
to  be  mutually  conflicting.  Germany  and 
Austria  represent  German  branches  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  claim  to  have 
a  share  in  a  world-representing  Conclave. 
Italy  represents  a  native  Church,  jealous 
of  its  original  rights,  and  claiming  not  to 
have  a  mere  share,  but  a  full  election  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  the  rights  of 
the  Christian  people  are  a  common 
ground  from  which  the  usurpation  of  the 
Conclave,  sanctioned  though  it  be  by  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  comes  out  as  a  histor¬ 
ical  crime — a  ground  from  which  that 
usurpation  might  be  overthrown  and  may 
easily  be  repudiated. 

It  is  a  very  curious  question  what 
would  be  the  result  if  the  principles  even 
of  the  recent  Italian  administration — that 
of  Minghetti  and  Vigliani — were  applied 
to  the  case  which  the  latter  contemplates 
— a  despotic  and  irresponsible  Pope, 
elected  not  by  the  Christian  people,  but 
by  foreign  as  well  as  native  electors 
chosen  by  the  present  Pope,  himself  also 
irresponsible  and  despotic.  Suppose  the 
Government  of  Italy  held  the  election 
not  to  be  valid,  what  then  ?  Would  it 
depose,  or  attempt  to  depose  the  new 
Pope  Not  in  the  least.  It  would  leave 
him  still  the  Pastor  and  Holy  Father  of 
all  who  in  Italy  or  out  of  it  chose  volun¬ 
tarily  to  submit  to  him  their  faith  and 
practice.  His  personal  and  official  free¬ 
dom  would  be  assured  to  him,  not  so 
much  by  the  special  provisions  of  the 
Guarantees  Law,  as  by  the  universal 
principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
He  would  still  receive  without  question 
the  half-million,  or  so,  of  money  which 
the  liberality  of  the  Western  Church  is 
said  to  pour  annually  into  his  coffers,* 
though  he  would  probably  lose  the  dota- 


*  His  income  derived  from  Peter’s  pence, 
donations  and  bequests  of  the  faithful,  is 
valued  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  such 
matters  at  an  average  of  10,000,000  francs. 
Geflfeken’s  Church  and  State,  ii.  454.) 
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tion  guaranteed  from  the  civil  list  which 
he  has  hitherto  refused  to  touch.  But  his 
person  would  henceforth  be  “  sacred  and 
inviolable”  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  persons  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  Dr. 
Manning  have  been  inviolable  and  sacred 
under  the  laws  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  And  he  would  no  longer  receive 
from  the  State  ‘‘  sovereign  honor^” 
though  all  would  be  free  to  render  him 
even  greater  honors  than  those  accorded 
to  the  English  cardinal  or  the  American 
millionaire.  He  would  certainly  lose  his 
right  to  the  dotation  accorded  by  Italy 
to  the  Popes  in  the  future.  And  though 
he  would,  no  doubt,  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  palatial  splendors  of  the  Vatican 
so  long  as  the  Christian  people  had  not 
“  revindicated  ”  their  right  by  electing 
for  themselves  another  bishop  ;  still,  on 
the  Mantuan  precedents,  that  other 
bishop,  when  appointed,  would  have  a 
preferable  right,  and  at  all  events  the 
question  would  be  decided  by  the  Italian 
civil  power  as  a  purely  civil  matter,  leav¬ 
ing  untouched  the  spiritual  and  voluntary 
relation  of  the  rival  pastors  to  their 
flocks.  This,  and  nothing  worse  than 
this,  would  be  the  result  in  Italy  of  mere 
non-recognition  of  a  new  Pope — a  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  not  a  few  men  in  that 
country,  many  in  England,  and  the 
whole  State  in  Germany,  have  learned  to 
look  forward.  It  is  not  persecution  by 
the  State.  It  is  not  subjugation ;  it  is 
not  even  supremacy.  It  is  the  mere 
non-recognition  which  every  independ* 
ent  Power  must  occasionally  assert  its 
right  to  exercise.  But  Germany,  as  we 
have  seen,  seems  disposed  to  go  farther 
than  mere,non-recognition,  and  to  invoke 
European  and  international  interference. 
And  in  Italy,  too,  the  tension  of  the 
struggle  is  greater  every  month,  and  the 
Conclave-crisis  looks  more  serious  as  it 
comes  nearer. 

We  close  with  two  facts  which  abund¬ 
antly  prove  this.  The  Minghetti  Minis¬ 
try,  as  we  have  seen,  favored  Old  Catho¬ 
licism  to  the  extent  of  popular  election 
even  of  a  Pope.  Yet  the  Minghetti  Min¬ 
istry  was  steadily  denounced  in  the 
Chambers  and  elsewhere,  as  too  clerical, 
until  its  chief  was  at  last  driven  to  appeal 
to  the  country,  and  the  general  elections, 
a  few  months  ago,  turned  chiefly  upon 
this  burning  question.  The  answer  of 
the  Italian  hustings  was  unmistakable. 
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It  sent  back  a  Parliament  which  instantly 
replaced  the  Ministry  of  Minghetti  by 
that  of  Depretis — giving  also  to  the  new 
and  anti-clerical  Minister  a  huge  working 
majority — a  majority  greater  than  any 
Italian  Minister  has  for  many  years  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  first  fruit  of  the  change  was 
the  passing  of  a  law  punishing  with  im¬ 
prisonment  any  attacks  from  the  pulpit 
upon  the  State  or  the  laws — a  doubtful 
defensive  measure,  the  necessity  of  which 
has  been  proved  by  the  venomous 
Allocution  since  issued.  But  the  change 
surely  indicates  also  a  rapid  “  maturing 
of  opinion,”  to  use  Vigliani’s  phrase,  on 
what  we  have  described  as  the  Ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Conclave.  The  whole  rights 
of  Italy,  of  the  Italian  laity,  of  foreign 
Catholic  powers,  and  even  of  non-Cath- 
olic  but  friendly  Germany,  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  energetically  cared  for  by  the 
Italian  nation  and  legislature.  For,  while 
we  pen  these  concluding  words,  news 
comes,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  a  last  long-prepared  effort  against 
the  liberties  of  Italy.  The  Pope,  it  is 
said,  has  written  autograph  letters  to 
several  crowned  heads,  enforcing  his 
demand  that  some  temporal  power  be 
added  to  the  sumptuous  state  and  per¬ 
fect  freedom  which  he  enjoys.  And  the 
uncoiling  of  this  conspiracy  will  show 
that  it  has  an  important  reference  to.  the 
next  election.  On  ist  February,  1877, 
it  was  announced  to  the  British  public 
that  the  Pope 

"  has  again  referred  to  a  congregation  of  Car¬ 
dinals  the  solution  of  the  question  whether, 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  the  actual  conditions  in 
which  the  Church  is  placed  with  respect  to 
the  States  of  Europe,  it  may  not  be  advisable 
to  take  some  preliminary  steps  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  securing  the  liberty  of  the  future  Con¬ 
clave.” 

This  significant  and  seemingly  authori¬ 
tative  intimation  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
justification  of  our  treating  the  subject 
m  these  pages.  We  have  pretended  to 
no  special  information  on  the  matter, 
and  have  used  no  local  coloring.  We 
contemplate  it  only  in  the  light  of  the 
general  principles  with  which  European 
publicists  deal.  Yet  our  readers  have 
now  some  idea,  however  inadequate,  of 
the  internal  or  constitutional,  and  exter¬ 
nal  or  Italian  and  European,  questions 
of  the  Conclave :  the  questions,  probably, 
which  the  Sacred  College  has  been  an- 
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ticipating,  and  to  which  the  world  looks 
forward.  On  26th  February  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  with  a  deeper  reserve  than  in 
the  message  of  the  ist,  that  all  details  for 
the  future  had  been  arranged.  What  are 
those  details  ?  Have  they  reference  to 
the  “circumstances  of  the  times”  gen¬ 
erally,  or  to  the  special  relations  of  the 
Church  “  to  the  States  of  Europe”  ?  No 
doubt  important  changes  have  been 


made,  for  it  is  significantly  added  that 
the  principle  of  the  Conclave  has  been 
preserved.  But  what  if  Europe  in  the 
present  —  what  if  the  Church  in  the 
future — should  object  most  of  all  to  that 
very  principle  ? 

Meantime,  the  crisis  is  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing,  though  the  hour  has  not  yet  struck. 
— Contemporary  Review. 
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A  UTERARY  PARALLEL. 


Critics  have  been  busy  of  late  detect- 
ingo  prtotypies.  A  temperate  and  thought¬ 
ful  writer  has  recently  alluded  to  the 
probable  identity  of  the  cultured  vision¬ 
ary  Mordecai  in  ‘  Daniel  Deronda  ’  with 
the  German  Kohn,  or  Cohen,  president 
of  a  philosophical  club  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  at  one  time  attended  by  Mr.  G. 
H.  Lewes,  and  fully  described  in  the 
same  novel ;  and  a  brilliant  essayist  more 
recently  still  discovers  Benjamin  Disraeli 
not  merely  in  Vivian  Grey  himself,  but  in 
the  ponderous  and  obtuse  Lord  Beacons- 
field*  of  the  Premier’s  early  book.  The 
resemblance  between  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Vivian  Grey  has  been  often  urged,  and 
probably  with  as  much  truth  and  in  the 
same  sense  as  Pelham  may  be  said  to 
have  been  Bulwer,  .Pendennis  Thacke¬ 
ray,  and  David  Copperfield  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  inasmuch  as  an  imaginative  writer 
is  keenly  sensible  of  his  own  personality, 
and  naturally  endows  some  favorite 
character  with  more  or  less  of  it  — 
especially  when  fiction  takes  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  form. 

The  conjunction  of  the  two  names, 
Disraeli  and  Deronda,  belonging  to  the 
same  nationality,  reminds  me  that  none 
of  these  ingenious  critics  seem  to  have 
looked  for  the  germ  of  Leonora,  Princess 
of  Halm-Eberstein,  born  Charisi,  in  the 
mother  of  the  chronicler  of  ‘  The  Calam¬ 
ities  of  Authors.’  Yet  the  points  of  sim¬ 
ilarity  between  the  real  Jewess  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  her  grandson  and  the  ideal 
Jewess  as  painted  by  George  Eliot  are 
remarkable  enough  to  fill  an  inedited 


*  “  Powerful,  but  a  dolt." — See  *  Vivian 
Grey.’ 


page  of  ‘The  Curiosities  of  Litera¬ 
ture.’ 

The  personal  charms,  the  strong  will, 
the  fascination,  the  excitable  tempera¬ 
ment  of  genius  tyrannising  over  and  in¬ 
deed  usurping  the  place  of  natural  affec¬ 
tion  are  as  clearly  indicated  in  the  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Disraeli  as  they  are  in  the  study 
of  Leonora  Charisi.  Even  the  first  step 
which  Leonora  takes  towards  altering  the 
destiny  of  her  son  had  its  precedent  in 
the  annals  of  our  Premier’s  family.  When 
Deronda,  indignant  at  the  disguise  which 
has  been  thrown  around  him,  exclaims, 
“Then  it  is  not  my  real  name!”  the 
Princess  replies  indifferently : 

“  Oh,  as  real  as  another.  The  Jews  have 
always  been  changing  their  names.  My 
father’s  family  had  kept  the  name  of  Charisi ; 
my  husband  was  a  Charisi.  When  I  came  out 
as  a  singer  we  made  it  Alcharisi.  But  there 
had  been  a  branch  of  the  family  who  called 
themselves  Deronda,  and  when  I  wanted  a 
name  for  you  ...  I  thought  of  Deronda." 

In ‘The  Life  and  Writings  of  Isaac 
Disraeli,’  by  his  son,  we  read  : 

“  My  grandfather,  who  became  an  English 
Denizen  in  1748,  was  an  Italian  descendant 
from  one  of  those  Hebrew  families  whom  the 
Inquisition  forced  to  emigrate  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  .  .  .  His  ancestors  had  dropped 
their  Gothic  surname  on  their  settlement  in 
the  Terra  Firma,  and  grateful  to  the  God  of 
Jacob  who  had  sustained  them  through  un- 
precedented  trials  and  guarded  them  through 
unheard^jf  perils,  they  assumed  the  name  of 
Disraeli,  a  name  never  borne  before  or  since 
by  any  other  family,  in  order  that  their  race 
might  be  for  ever  recognised.” 

The  revolt  of  I.,eonora,  Princess  Halm- 
Eberstein’s  proud,  passionate  nature 
against  the  restrictions  and  humiliations 
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of  her  race  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
sentences  taken  from  her  confession  to 
Deronda,  not,  however,  strictly  observing 
the  order  in  which  they  are  uttered  : 

"I  >vas  to  be  what  is  called  ‘the  Jewish 
woman,’”  she  exclaims:  “I  was  to  feel 
everything  I  did  not  feel,  and  believe  every¬ 
thing  I  did  not  believe.  ...  1  was  to  love 
the  long  prayers  in  the  ugly  synagogue,  and 
the  howling,  and  the  gabbling,  and  the  dread¬ 
ful  fasts,  and  the  tiresome  feasts,  and  my 
father’s  endless  discoursing  about  Our  Peo¬ 
ple,  which  was  a  thunder  without  meaning  in 
my  ears.  I  was  to  care  for  ever  about  what 
Israel  had  been,  and  I  did  not  care  at  all.  I 
cared  for  the  wide  world  and  all  that  I  could 
represent  in  it.  ,  •  .  I  wanted  to  live  a 

large  life,  with  freedom  to  do  what  every  one 
else  did.” 

Might  not  such  a  speech  as  that  have 
come  from  Mrs.  Disraeli,  thus  described 
by  her  grandson  ? 

"  My  grandmother,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  a  family  who  had  suffered  much  from  per¬ 
secution,  had  imbibed  that  dislike  for  her  race 
which  the  vain  are  too  apt  to  adopt  when  they 
find  that  they  are  bom  to  public  contempt. 
The  indignant  feeling  that  should  be  reserved 
for  the  persecutor  in  the  mortification  of  their 
disturbed  sensibility,  is  too  often  visited  on 
the  victim.  And  the  cause  of  anno3rance  is 
recognised,. not  in  the  ignorant  malevolence 
of  the  powerful,  but  in  the  conscientious  con¬ 
viction  of  the  innocent  sufferer.” 

And  not  only  in  this  comprehensive 
resentment  against  the  humiliations  and 
restrictions  of  their  religion  and  their 
race,  but  in  the  peculiar  warping  and 
distortion  given  by  this  embittered  feeling 
to  their  piersonal  character  and  their  do¬ 
mestic  relations,  do  the  ideal  and  the  real 
Jewess  resemble  each  other.  The  very 
dislike  to  her  son  which  in  the  fictitious 
character  we  are  apt  hastily  to  pronounce 
“  unnatural  ”  existed  in  the  real  one,  and 
sprang  from  the  same  cause.  The 
mother  of  Isaac  Disraeli  never  pardoned 
her  husband  for  his  name. 

”  So  mortified  by  her  social  position  was 
she,”  says  her  grandson,  "that  she  lived  until 
eighty  without  indulging  a  tender  expression  ; 
and  did  not  recognise  in  her  only  offspring  a 
being  qualified  to  control  or  vanquish  his  im¬ 
pending  fate.  His  exisUsue  only  strved  to  swll 
the  aggregate  of  many  humiliating  particulars.  It 
was  not  to  her  a  source  of  joy,  or  sympathy,  or  so¬ 
lace.  She  foresaw  for  her  child  only  a  future 
of  degradation." 

“  I  am  not  a  loving  woman,"  cries  George 
Eliot’s  Princess  to  her  son.  "  It  is  a  talent  to 
love — I  lacked  it.  Others  have  loved  me,  and 
I  have  acted  their  love.  .  .  .  Every 

woman  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  set  of 


motives  or  else  to  be  a  monster.  I  am  not  a 
monster,  but  I  have  not  felt  exactly  what  other 
women  feel— or  say  they  feel  for  fear  of  being 
thought  unlike  others.  .  .  .  I  did  not  wish  you 
to  be  bom.  I  parted  with  you  willingly.  .  .  . 

When  you  reproach  me  in  your  heart  for  send¬ 
ing  you  away  from  me,  you  mean  that  1  ought 
to  say  I  felt  about  you  as  other  women  say 
they  feel  about  their  children.  I  did  not  feel 
that.  I  was  glad  to  be  freed  from  you.  .  .  . 
The  bondage  I  hated  for  myself  I  wanted  to 
keep  you  from.  What  better  could  the  most 
loving  mother  have  done?  I  relieved  you 
from  the  bondage  of  having  been  born  a  Jew." 

Leonora  Charisi,  in  George  Eliot’s 
novel,  banishes  her  child  finally  and  for 
ever  as  she  intends  and  believes  in  order 
to  free  him  from  the  trammels  of  race  and 
religion.  Isaac  Disraeli’s  parents  sent 
the  future  scholar  and  author  to  Amster¬ 
dam  for  some  years  to  rouse  him  from 
the  dreamy  abstraction  during  which  he 
had  produced  a  poeri\,  and  thereby  filled 
both  father  and  mother  with  terror  as  to 
his  prospects  in  life. 

When  fate  and  the  dread  of  approach¬ 
ing  death  prove  too  powerful  even  for 
the  Princess’s  strong  self-will,  and  she  at 
last  summons  her  son  to  her  presence 
in  Genoa  in  order  to  reveal  their  relation¬ 
ship,  he  hurries  to  the  interview  in  a 
mood  of  high-wrought  emotion  ;  love, 
wonder,  perplexity,  enthusiasm  all  aflame 
within  him.  The  two  interviews  between 
mother  and  son  are,  on  both  sides,  at 
the  same  abnormal  pressure  throughout 
— though  some  of  Leonora’s  taunts  are 
not  unlike  “  the  tart  remark  and  the  con¬ 
temptuous  comment  ”  with  which,  says 
Mr.  Disraeli,  his  grandmother  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  “  elicit  all  the  irritability  of 
the  poetic  idiosyncrasy.”  The  Princess 
I.,eonora,  however  cold  in  her  affections, 
is  passionate  enough  in  her  disclosures 
and  her  unavailing  wrath  against  destiny. 

“  The  tender  yearning  after  a  being  whose 
life  might  have  been  the  worse  for  not  having 
his  care  and  love,  the  image  of  a  mother  who 
had  not  had  all  her  dues  whether  of  reverence 
or  compassion,  had  long  been  secretly  pres¬ 
ent  with  him  in  his  observation  of  all  the 
women  he  had  come  near.  .  .  .  When 

Deronda  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  his 
mother’s  apartment  in  the  Italia  he  felt  some 
revival  of  his  boyhood,  with  its  premature  agi¬ 
tations.  .  .  .  He  had  lived  through  so 
many  ideal  meetings  with  his  mother,  and 
they  had  seemed  more  real  than  this  !” 

The  Princess  gives  her  hand  to  her 
son,  looking  at  him  “  examiningly.” 
“  Then  she  kissed  him  on  each  cheek. 
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and  he  returned  her  kisses.  But  it  was 
something  like  a  greeting  between  roy¬ 
alties.” 

When  the  period  of  Isaac  Disraeli’s 
educational  exile  was  at  an  end  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  rejoin  his  mother  with  feelings 
of  sensitive  tenderness,  and  was  received 
by  her  with  chilling  scrutiny,  the  very 
foreshadowing  of  George  Eliot’s  crea¬ 
tions.  But  into  the  real  interview  that 
ludicrous  element  entered  which  so  often 
blends  with  our  strongest  emotions. 
Instead  of  being  shaken  in  her  impassive 
dignity  by  involuntary  admiration,  and 
ejaculating,  like  the  Princess  Leonora 
of  Halm-Iiberstein,  “  You  are  a  beautiful 
creature  !”  the  first  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dis¬ 
raeli  was  revolted  by  her  son’s  appear¬ 
ance.  Nor  had  the  mental  discipline 
imposed  upon  him  cured  his  objection¬ 
able  bent  to  poetry  and  sentiment.  Isaac 
Disraeli,  says  his  illustrious  son,  returned 
to  England  a  disciple  of  Rousseau. 

“  He  had  exercised  his  imagination  during 
the  voyage  in  idealising  the  interview  with  his 


mother,  which  was  to  be  conducted  •n  both 
sides  with  sublime  pathos.  ...  He  was 
prepared  to  throw  himself  on  his  mother’s 
bosom,  to  bedew  her  hands  with  his  tears,  and 
to  stop  her  own  with  his  lips  ;  but,  when  he 
enter^,  his  strange  appearance,  his  gaunt  fig¬ 
ure,  his  excited  manner,  his  long  hair,  and 
his  unfashionable  costume  only  filled  her  with 
a  sentiment  of  tender  (?)  aversion  ;  she  broke 
into  derisive  laughter,  and  noticing  his  intol¬ 
erable  garments,  she  reluctantly  lent  him  her 
cheek,” 

With  these  words  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dis¬ 
raeli  disappears  from  her  [grandson’s 
pages.  But  we  have  seen  enough  of  her 
to  be  justified  in  concluding  either  that 
his  vigorous  outline,  enlarged  and  filled 
up,  shaded  here  and  heightened  in  color 
there,  to  the  uses  of  the  story  by  the 
transcendent  genius  of  George  Eliot,  sup¬ 
plied  the  original  of  Leonora  Charisi, 
Princess  Halm-Eberstein ;  or  that  such 
striking  coincidences  of  feeling  and  situ¬ 
ation  suppose  in  the  novelist  a  marvel¬ 
lous  intuition  of  the  possibilities  of  Jew¬ 
ish  character. —  Temple  Bar. 
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Of  all  the  qualities  appertaining  to 
men,  and  sometimes  found  even  in  great 
men,  the  one  which  is  becoming  most 
rare  in  our  days  is  childlikeness.  We 
do  not  mean  childishness,  of  course, — 
there  is  enough  and  to  spare  of  that,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  politicians, — but  child¬ 
likeness,  the  genuine  simplicity  of  char¬ 
acter  which  is  not  directness  and  not 
humility — being  consistent  occasionally 
with  much  consciousness  and  some  inno¬ 
cent  vanity — but  is  something  per  se,  a 
combination  of  simplicity  and  effusive¬ 
ness  with  the  fearlessness  which  accom¬ 
panies  inexperience.  Goldsmith  pos¬ 
sessed  the  quality  always,  and  Words¬ 
worth  manifested  it  at  times — whenever 
the  bizarre  streak  in  his  character,  his 
pecuniary  over-frugality,  was  not  opera¬ 
tive, — Hans  Christian  Andersen  display¬ 
ed  it  in  annoying  perfection — there  was 
something  in  him,  according  to  the  best 
accounts,  of  the  child’s  shamelessness  as 
well  as  of  the  child’s  simplicity, — and  his 
friends  attribute  it,  we  do  not  know  with 
what  justice,  to  the  American  poet,  Long¬ 
fellow,  but  it  is  becoming  rarer  every 
day.  The  special  culture  of  the  hour, 
with  its  eternal  demand  for  self-examina- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6 


tion,  is  growing  more  and  more  fatal  to 
it,  and  the  next  generation,  whether  they 
profess  to  be  doves  or  not,  will  not  for¬ 
get  that  Christ  told  them  also  to  be  ser¬ 
pents.  It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of 
keen  intellectual  pleasure  that  we  have 
read  the  last  Fors  Clavigera,  in  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  reveals  so  fully  this  element 
in  his  character,  and  in  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  of  English  explains  the  ruinous  theo¬ 
ries  about  interest  and  capital  on  which 
he  has  acted  through  life ;  gossips  away 
about  his  fortune  and  what  he  has  done 
with  most  of  it,  and  what  he  intends  to 
do  with  the  remainder ;  recapitulates  his 
larger  charities,  and  pardons  a  non-pay¬ 
ing  cousin  a  heavy  debt — that  cousin’s 
life  for  a  few  weeks  will  be  rather  a  bur¬ 
den  to  him — and,  as  it  were,  reads  his 
will  aloud  in  the  market-place,  quite 
simply  and  like  a  child,  yet  with  an  ob¬ 
vious  trace  of  the  feeling  which  the  child 
expressed,  when  after  refusing  a  second 
help  of  strawberries,  she  remarked, 
“  Grandmamma,  I  am  tho  thatithhed  with 
mythelf !”  Not  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  any 
more  than  the  child,  is  proud  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  incidentally  involved  in  his  acts. 
He  has  merely  acted  up  to  his  idea,  but 
48 
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having  acted  up  to  it,  he  has  a  little  glow 
of  pleasurable  self-satisfaction,  which  he 
is  impelled  to  mention  to  his  friends, — 
say,  three-fourths  of  English-speaking 
and  cultivated  mankind.  “  I  begin  to 
think,”  he  mentions,  “  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  great  man  about  me.”  He 
has  no  fear  of  being  accounted  silly,  no 
dread  any  more  than  a  favored  child  of 
want  of  sympathy,  no  notion  of  the  half¬ 
impression  of  immodesty  with  which  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  in  their  Philistine  reticence,  re¬ 
ceive  any  communication  about  very  pri¬ 
vate  pecuniary  affairs.  He  says  nothing 
he  ought  not  to  have  said — though  per¬ 
haps  the  cousin  forgiven  that  debt  of 

1 5,000  may  feel  his  cheek  burn  a  little 
— nothing  to  which  the  sharpest  critic 
would  object  if  he  had  said  it  in  an  auto¬ 
biography  to  be  published  posthumously, 
and  yet  one  reads  it  with  a  sense  that  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  could  say  it  is  not 
as  the  mind  of  other  men,  that  the  lofty 
genius  belongs  to  one  who  remains  and 
will  remain  for  ever  a  child,  a  child  in 
the  Goldsmith  sense,  not  the  Harold 
Skimpole  sense, — a  child,  let  us  add,  in 
that  highest  sense  in  which  the  greatest 
Christian  teachers  have  for  ages  made  of 
the  word  a  term  of  admiration. 

Mr.  Ruskin  deserves,  at  all  events,  the 
credit  of  having  lived  up  to  an  idea.  He 
seems  at  a  very  early  age  to  have  imbibed 
a  theory  of  which  there  are  deep  traces 
in  all  the  Asiatic  creeds,  which  is  still 
curiously  general  in  Asia  as  a  counsel  of 
perfection,  and  is  perhaps  one  reason 
why  Asiatic  J  money-lenders  are  so  very 
hard,  and  which  is  far  from  unknown  in 
England  —  two  apparently  acute  City 
men  once,  in  our  hearing,  wasted  an  hour 
in  most  earnest  and  obviously  sincere 
defence  of  the  theory — that  it  is  wrong 
to  take  interest  in  any  shape  in  excess  of 
principal,  that  when  money  has  once  been 
repaid,  it  is  morally  wrong  to  receive  any 
more.  He  has  held  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  holds  it  now  with  such  force,  that 
unless  we  misconceive  a  slightly  obscure 
passage,  he  can  see  no  good  in  poor  Dr. 
Fraser,  because  he  consents  to  Bishop 
of  the  Paradise  of  Per-centages,  yet  does 
not  rebuke  the  sin.  Unlike  most  up¬ 
holders  of  the  fancy — unlike,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  believe,  Mr.  Sillar,  Mr.  Rus- 
kin’s  master  in  its  propagation — the  great 
art-critic  is  partly  logical— only  partly 
— and  applies  his  theory  even  to  rent, 


surrendering  a  valuable  property  in 
Marylebone  in  the  following  terms: — 

“  I  shall  make  over  the  Marylebone 
property  entirely  to  the  St.  George’s 
Company,  under  Miss  Hill’s  superintend¬ 
ence  always.  I  have  had  the  value  of  it 
back  in  interest,  and  have  no  business 
now  to  keep  it  any  more,”  thus  deciding 
against  himself  as  the  French  communist 
decided  against  the  noble, — ”  You  have 
had  the  estate,  as  you  prove,  for  eight 
hundred  years.  It  is  time  your  poor 
neighbor  had  his  turn.”  Mr.  Ruskin, 
of  course,  is  not  quite  logical,  for  he 
altogether  fails  to  p>erceive  that  in  giving 
away  his  property  he  performs  a  supreme 
act  of  ownership,  asserts  in  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  way  that  he  has  the  right  which 
he  disclaims,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
himself,  as  he  also  is  in  another  respect. 
He  owns  some  Bank  shares,  which  be¬ 
cause  the  Bank  has  distributed  or  will 
distribute  more  money  than  they  cost, 
have  tripled  in  value,  and  he  does  not 
reject  that  increment  as  he  clearly  ought 
to  do,  but  rather  pats  himself  on  the 
back  on  account  of  that  one  successful 
investment.  “  I’m  not  always,”  he  seems 
to  say,  “  such  a  bad  business  'man.”  It 
is,  however,  absurd  to  expect  logical  con¬ 
sistency  from  a  man  whose  rule  of  con¬ 
sistency  is  to  think  himself  consistent  as 
long  as  he  is  consistently  unselfish  and 
faithful  to  his  notions,  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  been  both.  He  [inherited  j^iS7,ooo 
from  his  father  and  mother  in  cash,  be¬ 
sides  other  possessions;  and  partly  by 
bad  investments, — he  lost  j^20,ooo  on 
some  mortgages  he  had  been  advised  to 
take,  and  he  gives  his  bad  counsellors 
a  gently  humorous  slap  for  it ;  partly  by 
gifts  to  poor  relations, —  he  gave  them 
straight  out  7,000,  and  has  had,  he 
says,  his  Interest  in  happiness,  and  “  lost,” 
it  is  his  own  word,  ^^15,000  to  the  par¬ 
doned  [cousin  afore-mentioned ;  partly 
by  expenses  on  his  country  house,  which 
he  puts  down  atj^i5,ooo;  partly  by 
gifts  to  Sheffield  and  Oxford — j^i4,ooo 
— but  principally  by  a  “  carefully  re¬ 
stricted  yearly  spending  of  ^5,500  for 
thirteen  years,”  he  has  sacrificed  ^^151,- 
000  of  his  fortune,  and  but  that  his 
father’s  properties  and  pictures  remain, 
and  are  greatly  enhanced  in  value,  would 
be  in  an  unpleasant  position  even  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  Still,  he  really 
has  acted  up  to  his  idea,  and  it  is  difh- 
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cult  to  know  whether  most  to  wonder  at 
the  grotesque  moral  economic  fancy 
which  could  so  beguile  a  brain  on  many 
sides  so  keen,  or  to  admire  the  persever¬ 
ing  determination  to  do  what  he  thought 
right  at  the  risk  of  any  consequences  to 
himself.  As  it  happens,  his  mode  of  life 
has  not  done  him  all  the  harm  that  might 
have  been  expected,  for  he  has  still 
jCsiyOoo  left,  arising  from  the  increased 
value  of  certain  possessions,  and  though 
he  at  once  proceeds  in  public  to  give 
most  of  this  away,  chucking  a  compe¬ 
tence  into  one  relative’s  lap  as  if  it  were 
a  bouquet  of  field-flowers,  still  he  retains 
for  himself  his  house,  and  ^^3,000  to  be 
sp>ent  this  year  “  in  amusing  himself  at 
Venice  or  elsewhere,”  and  12,000  to  be 
invested  in  Consols,  to  supply  the  ;^36o 
a  year  on  which  a  bachelor  gentleman 
ought  to  live,  or  if  he  cannot,  “  deserves 
speedily  to  die.”  All  this  is  explained 
in  print,  in  letters  addressed  to  working¬ 
men  to  whom  he  has  been  a  benefactor, 
and  who,  though  worshipping  him,  will 
probably  no  more  understand  why  he 
thinks  he  must  only  take  interest  for 
thirty-three  years,  than  why  it  seems  to 
him  perfectly  reasonable  to  expend  ;^3,- 
000  in  one  last  year  of  “  amusing  him¬ 
self  ”  at  Venice  or  elsewhere.  Could  he 
not  give  that  box  of  myrrh  to  the  poor 
too  ?  They  will  probably  decide,  with 
the  majority,  not  as  Mr.  Ruskin  de¬ 
cides,  ”  I  am  beginning,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  to  admit  some  notion  into  my 
head  that  I  am  a  great  man,”  but  that  he 
is  “  an  utterly  good  one,  though  a  little 
cracky,”  the  very  form  of  his  goodness 
puzzling  them  inexpressibly.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  no  form  of  goodness  less  like  the 
regular  English  Protestant  respectable 
Islington  ideal,  even  when  a  very  noble 
one,  could  be  imagined.  That  a  weal¬ 
thy  man  should  lead  a  life  of  strenuous 
self-denial  for  others’ sake,  enjoying  pov¬ 
erty  and  welcoming  hardness  of  life  in 
order  that  others  may  cease  to  suffer,  is, 
fortunately,  no  rare  spectacle  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Nor  is  voluntary  poverty,  as  a 
form  of  asceticism,  a  training  of  the 
whole  nature,  at  all  beyond  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  our  countrymen,  or  even,  in  some 
rare  cases,  their  habitual  practice ;  while 


instances  of  self-denial  for  a  definite  ob¬ 
ject,  to  perform  a  definite  duty,  are  hap¬ 
pily  common  enough,  if  only  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  way  of  sparing  in  order  to  pay  off 
debts  owed  by  another.  But  that  a  man 
should  be  at  once  art-critic  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  virtuoso  and  fanatic  for  an  incon¬ 
venient  idea;  that  he  should  be  sensi¬ 
tively  alive  to  the  sensuous  luxury  of  art 
in  all  aspects,  moved  throughout  his  being 
by  a  glorious  glimpse  of  color  or  of  form, 
yet  benevolent  to  extremity,  that  he  should 
unite  the  qualities  of  collector  and  of 
ascetic, — this  is  as  nearly  inconceivable 
to  them  as  that  a  man  should  be  at  once 
martyr  and  aristocrat,  saint  and  sacer- 
dotalist,  proud  to  insanity  of  birth,  fa¬ 
natically  haughty  as  to  his  priesthood, 
yet  willing  to  lay  down  life  in  succor¬ 
ing  the  plague-stricken  people  whom  in 
health  he  still  held  by  some  law  of  nature 
to  be  less  than,  as  a  Cardinal  and  a 
noble,  he  himself  was.  Catholics  only, 
and  Catholics  of  the  mystical  sort,  will 
quite  appreciate  the  manner  of  man  that 
Mr.  Ruskin — if  indeed  his  powers  remain 
intact — must  be,  not  Protestants  of  Isling¬ 
ton.  They  reverence  Christ  as  he  does ; 
but  Christ  in  the  manger,  the  child-Christ 
of  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Catholics,  is 
not  the  one  that  they  adore. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  offer 
a  serious  argument  against  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
conclusions.  The  temptation  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  is  not  towards  his  views  of  prop¬ 
erty,  his  generosity,  or  his  fanaticism  for 
an  unprofitable  idea.  The  English  world 
is  not  injured,  is  rather  benefited,  by  a 
solitary  example  of  a  man  who,  keenly 
aware  of  all  that  wealth  can  give  him  in 
collecting  the  treasures  he  values,  is  still 
so  utterly  and  yet  not  scornfully  con¬ 
temptuous,  not  only  of  accumulating,  but 
even  of  preserving  what  he  has.  But  as 
we  have  mentioned  his  statement,  we  may 
just  say  that  we  doubt  whether  mere 
abandonment  of  money  is  a  virtue, 
whether  it  is  not  open  to  the  objection 
which  has  always  made  reasoners  think 
the  self-mutilation  of  Hindoo  ascetics 
morally  wrong.  What  right  have  you  to 
abandon  a  power  which  the  very  capacity 
of  abandoning  it  shows  that  you  can 
profitably  use.^ — The  Spectator. 
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Proud  Wolsey,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  on  familiar  terms  with  a  venerable 
carp ;  Cowper  doSed  his  melancholy  to 
play  with  his  hares ;  and  Clive  owned  a 
pet  tortoise.  Less  noted  folk  have  taken 
kindly  to  snakes,  frogs,  lizards,  hedge¬ 
hogs,  and  other  animals  not  usually  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  category  of  domestic  pets. 
The  driver  of  a  London  Hansom  was 
wont  to  carry  a  little  cub  fox  on  the  top 
of  his  cab,  to  their  mutual  enjoyment, 
until  returning  from  the  Downs  one  Der¬ 
by-day,  the  cab  overset,  and  the  cabman 
and  his  odd  companion  were  both  killed. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Berkeley  made  a  household 
pet  of  a  young  stoat,  rendered  mother¬ 
less  by  his  gun.  Totie  soon  accommo¬ 
dated  himself  to  circumstances,  and 
would  leave  his  cage  to  wash  himself  in 
a  finger-glass  on  the  dinner-table,  trot¬ 
ting  back  again  as  soon  as  his  ablutions 
were  i>erformed,  taking  a  piece  of  sponge¬ 
cake  with  him. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  contrived  to  win 
the  affection  of  a  Syrian  wasp  ;  but  the 
game  was  hardly  worth  the  candle,  or 
sufficiently  entertaining  to  encourage 
others  to  follow  suit ;  although  it  is  said 
that,  strong  in  the  new  feminine  faith 
that  what  man  does  woman  can  do,  three 
maiden  sisters  sought  to  relieve  the  tedi¬ 
um  of  single-blessedness  by  devoting 
their  leisure  to  the  domestication  of 
English-bom  wasps.  Before  a  week  was 
out,  one  fair  experimentalist  wore  a  large 
blue  patch  over  her  left  eye,  another  car¬ 
ried  her  right  arm  in  a  sling,  the  third 
was  altogether  lost  to  the  sight  of  anx¬ 
ious  friends,  and  all  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  wasp-taming  was  not 
their  forte.  Better  taste  and  greater 
discretion  were  shewn  by  the  lady,  who, 
becoming  possessed  of  two  butterflies  of 
different  species  in  a  chrysalis  state,  re¬ 
solved  to  try  how  far  they  would  be 
amenable  to  kindness,  and  placed  them 
for  security  in  a  glazed  cabinet  in  her 
well-warmed  bedroom.  A  few  days  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  she  was  delighted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  little  yellow  butterfly, 
but  was  puzzled  how  to  cater  for  the 
delicate  creature.  Taking  a  fairy-rose 
then  in  bloom,  she  dropp>ed  a  little  honey 
and  rose-water  in  a  blossom,  and  put  the 
plant  in  the  cabinet,  and  soon  had  the 


satisfaction  of  seeing  the  butterfly  take 
its  first  meal.  In  a  fortnight  it  would 
leave  the  rose  to  settle  on  her  hand  when 
she  called  it  by  its  name  Psyche.  By- 
and-by  a  peacock  butterfly  emerged  into 
active  life  from  the  other  chrysalis.  The 
newcomer  accepted  the  sensation  of  ac¬ 
tive  life  at  once,  and  like  its  companion, 
delighted  in  being  talked  and  sung  to, 
both  esj)ecially  enjoying  being  waved  in 
the  air  and  danced  up  and  down  while 
quietly  resting  upon  the  hand  of  their 
mistress.  Upon  the  coming  of  summer 
the  cabinet  was  moved  close  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  its  doors  thrown  open.  For 
some  days  neither  of  its  tenants  cared  to 
venture  beyond  the  window-sill,  but  one 
bright  afternoon  their  protectress  ‘  with 
many  bitter  tears  ’  beheld  them  take  wing 
and  join  some  wild  companions  in  the 
garden ;  at  night,  however,  they  returned 
to  their  lodgings.  Next  day  they  took 
the  air  again,  and  were  not  seen  until 
September.  One  afternoon  there  came 
a  heavy  thunderstorm,  and  when  it  was 
over  a  yellow  butterfly  was  found  dead 
on  the  window-sill — which  the  lady,  with 
some  warrant,  lamented  over  as  her  own 
particular  one ;  the  ‘  peacock’  too  would 
seem  to  have  met  a  like  fate,  for  it  was 
never  seen  again. 

The  butterfly  tamer  had  an  eye  for 
beauty,  but  ugliness  is  no  bar  to  a  lady’s 
favor,  so  far  as  animal  pets  are  concerned. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  repul¬ 
sive-looking  reptile  than  the  iguana, 
nevertheless  the  society  of  one  afforded 
much  pleasure  to  an  American  lady  re¬ 
siding  in  Brazil.  Pedro,  as  he  was  called, 
was  well  provided  with  raw  meat,  banan¬ 
as,  and  milk  ;  allowed  to  bask  in  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  room  in  the  daytime,  and  to  make 
himself  cosy  between  the  mattresses  of 
her  bed  when  the  sun  went  down,  he 
cheerfully  accepted  the  novel  situation, 
like  a  wise  iguana.  His  loving  lady  was 
wont  to  carry  him  abroad  in  her  arms — 
a  practice  that  kept  acquaintances  at  a 
respectful  distance  —  for,  however  they 
might  pretend  to  admire  Pedro’s  bead¬ 
like  spots  of  black  and  white,  his  bright 
jewelled  eyes,  and  elegant  claws,  they 
were  careful  not  to  make  any  near  ap¬ 
proaches.  Nothing  pleased  Madame  so 
much  as  to  drop  her  pet  without  warning 
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at  the  feet  of  unsuspecting  gentlemen, 
and  elicit  from  naval  officers  symptoms 
of  terror  such  as  would  not  have  been 
drawn  forth  by  an  enemy's  broadside  or 
a  lee-shore.  Of  course  Pedro  came  to 
grief.  Rambling  one  day  unattended,  he 
came  across  ‘  a  marauding  Frenchman,’ 
his  owner’s  maid  arriving  only  in  time  to 
rescue  his  lifeless  body.  It  was  sent, 
wrapped  in  black  crape,  to  a  neighbor 
with  a  weakness  for  fricasseed  lizard  ; 
but  having  seen  this  especial  one  fondled 
and  caressed,  he  could  not  find  the  ap- 
l)etite  to  eat  it ;  and  so  Pedro  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  earth  instead  of  the  pot. 

De  Candolle  tells  of  a  fair  Switzer 
w’ho,  unmindful  of  Red  Riding  Hood’s 
sad  fate,  made  a  companion  of  a  young 
wolf,  and  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  fond  beast  fall  dead  at  her 
feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  joy  at  her  return 
home  after  a  long  absence.  But  although 
one  wolf  was  faithful  found,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  fair  sex  are  justified  in 
going  to  the  forest  or  jungle  for  pets. 
The  proprietress  of  a  loving  leopard 
that  came  regularly  to  her  chamber  door 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  howled 
loudly  enough  to  wake  the  Seven  Sleep¬ 
ers,  until  its  mistress  turned  out  of  bed 
and  quieted  her  disturber  with  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  warm  milk,  might  well  doubt  if 
she  had  bestowed  her  affection  wisely. 
Such  favorites,  however  kindly  they  take 
to  domestication,  are  very  undesirable 
additions  to  an  orderly  establishment. 
When  Captain  Burton  was  domiciled  in 
Syria,  the  famous  traveller  left  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  live-stock  to  his  wife,  and 
under  her  fostering  care  that  department 
assumed  formidable  proportions.  Not 
content  with  horses  and  goats,  a  camel, 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigeons, 
Mrs.  Burton  must  have  her  own  especial 
pets — a  white  donkey,  a  young  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  dog,  four  English  terriers,  a  Kur¬ 
dish  puppy,  a  snow-white  Persian  cat,  a 
lamb,  and  a  leopard.  The  last-named, 
according  to  the  lady’s  account,  became 
the  pet  of  the  household ;  which  it  de¬ 
served  to  be,  if  the  household  abhorred 
a  quiet  life,  for  the  leopard  behaved 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  gazelle 
whose  owner  sang ; 

He  riled  the  dog,  annoyed  the  cat. 

And  scared  the  goldfinch  into  fits ; 

He  butted  through  my  newest  hat, 

And  tore  my  manuscript  to  bits  ! 


Mrs.  Burton,  with  pretty  good  grace, 
confesses  her  husband  had  fair  cause  for 
saying  his  happy  family  reminded  him 
of  the  House  that  Jack  built ;  for  the 
fowls  and  pigeons  ate  the  seeds  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  flowers ;  the  cat  fed  upon 
the  pigeons,  the  dogs  worried  the  cat ; 
while  the  idol  of  the  household  harried 
the  goats  until  one  of  them  drowned  it¬ 
self  m  sheer  disgust,  and  frightened  the 
donkey  and  camel  by  jumping  upon 
their  backs,  and  indulging  in  a  shrieking 
solo,  horrible  enough  to  scare  any  anim^ 
of  a  well-regulated  mind  into  madness. 

Lady  Hornby,  while  ambassadress  at 
Constantinople,  obtained,  as  she  thought, 
a  T urkish  street  dog,  with  whom  she  was 
soon  on  the  best  of  terms.  Introducing 
her  pet  to  a  gentleman  who  knew  a  dog 
when  he  saw  one,  he  exclaimed  :  ‘  That’s 
no  dog ;  it  is  a  common  brute  of  a  wild 
jackal !  ’  ‘  Well,’  rejoined  the  enlight¬ 

ened  lady,  ‘  anyhow,  I  have  tamed  him, 
and  dog  or  jackall,  don’t  mean  to  part 
with  him !  ’ 

It  w’as  to  her  husband  that  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland  was  indebted  for  the  Kurdish 
dog,  whose  prowess  delighted  him,  de¬ 
spite  the  trouble  entailed  by  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  for  Arslan,  imbued  with  the  notion 
that  he  was  created  to  rid  the  earth  of 
his  kind,  conscientiously  tried  to  fulfil  his 
mission  by  killing  every  dog  so  unlucky 
as  to  cross  his  path.  Fortunately  for  his 
master’s  serenity,  Arslan’s  unkind  atten¬ 
tions  were  confined  to  his  own  species ; 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  any¬ 
thing  but  joy  in  the  house  of  Buckland, 
since  that  general  lover  of  animal-kind 
was  never  yet  without  pet  bears,  beavers, 
or  monkeys,  calculated  to  excite  the  ire 
of  a  brave  dog;  and  priding  himself 
upon  the  brown  rats,  black  rats,  piebald 
rats,  and  white  rats  with  pink  eyes,  which 
swarmed  to  the  door  of  their  cage  to 
welcome  his  coming,  and  allowed  him  to 
handle  them  as  he  listed,  while  at  the 
advent  of  a  stranger  they  were  up  on 
their  hind-legs  in  fighting  position  in- 
stanter. 

Much,  however,  as  he  loved  them,  they 
increased  and  multiplied  so  quickly  that 
Mr.  Buckland  was  by  cruel  necessity 
compelled,  now  and  again,  to  carry  a 
bagfull  away  wherewith  to  regale  the 
snakes  of  the  Zoological  Gardens;  a 
method  of  riddance  unavailable  to  the 
gentleman  who  tried  his  hand  at  porcu- 
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pine-petting,  and  found  the  creature 
throughly  deserved  Shakspeare’s  epithet 
of  *  fretful,’  its  inquisitiveness  and  rest¬ 
lessness  rendering  it  the  most  unpleasant 
of  all  quadrupedal  pets. 

Strange  pets  usually  come  to  some  un¬ 
timely  end ;  as  Miller  Luke  says,  ‘  Things 
out  o’  natur  never  thrive.’  But  your  an¬ 


imal  lover  need  not  go  far  afield  for 
worthy  objects  upon  which  to  expend 
his  kind  care,  for  he  was  a  wise  man  who 
wrote,  ‘  If  we  were  to  pet  our  useful  and 
hard-working  animals,  we  should  find  it 
both  to  our  credit  and  advantage.’ — 
Chambers's  Journal. 


THE  BEGGAR. 

1. 

“Alas,  on  the  beggar  this  kind  world  looks  coldly, 

Mocking  him  with  good  wishes,  while  begging  his  bread 
False  piety’s  pity,  fierce  frowns  shot  down  boldly. 

Are  the  blessings  that  fall  on  the  beggarman’s  head. 


II. 

“His  name  in  the  records  of  glory  ne’er  liveth; 

Against  his  wan  hand  wealth  and  power  shut  their  door; 
Hie;  fellows  no  love;  his  long  night  no  rest  giveth. 

For  e’en  woman's  embrace  is  denied  to  tlte  p>oor! 

III. 

“To  beach  or  to  bower  see  Dives  is  flying, 

When  the  sun  of  the  summer  first  scorches  the  plain; 
For  drink  and  victuals  is  Lazarus  dying, 

His  heart  for  them  yearning — ^and  yearning  in  vain. 


IV. 

“So  squalid,  so  hopeless,  so  houseless,  so  lonely, 

’Tis  meet  for  his  eyes  that  the  tears  be  down-rolled; 

But  what  avail  tears  They  compassion  win  only 
When  gracefully  dropped  in  a  goUet  of  gold. 

V. 

“To  tramp  the  dry  streets  every  morning  he  starteth. 

The  tde  that  they  tell  him  a  tale  is  of  woe; 

His  eye  never  beameth,  his  lips  no  smile  parteth; 
fVere  smiles  meant  for  beggar  s  lips  t  Lazarus,  No  ! 

VI. 

“And  yet,  there’s  a  hope  which  the  beggar’s  lot  blesseth; 

A  hope  which  than  one,  aye,  than  two  worlds  boots  more;' 
A  hope  which  rich  man  ne’er  possessed  or  possesseth, 

That  God  will  one  day  be  the  God  of  the  poor!’’ 


Goed  Words. 
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MISS  PROCTER.  THE  POETESS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

There  are  few  collections  of  modem  appeared  “  A  Second  Volume  of  Legends 
poetry  which  do  not  contain  some  speci-  and  Lyrics.”  Miss  Procter  died  in.  Lon- 
mens  of  Miss  Procter’s  delicate  and  musi-  don  on  February  2d,  1864;  and  in  the 
cal  verse,  and  several  of  her  poems  have  following  year  both  series,  with  a  number 
long  established  themselves  as  popular  of  new  poems,  were  published  in  one  vol- 
favorites;  but  her  life  was  so  brief  and  ume,  with  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
withal  so  uneventful  as  to  afford  the  biog-  Dickens. 

rapher  scarcely  material  enough  for  a  Without  ever  achieving  what  could  be 
paragraph,  whUe  a  line  or  two  is  all  that  called  a  “  hit,”  Miss  Procter  secured 
IS  accorded  her  in  the  cyclopaedias.  recognition  and  an  audience  with  the  pub- 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter  was  bora  in  lication  of  her  first  volume,  and  though  she 
London  on  the  30th  of  October,  1825.  died  so  soon  after  its  appearance,  she  lived 
Her  father  was  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  long  enough  to  know  that  she  had  made 
better  known  under  his  pseudonym  of  a  name  for  herself  in  the  literary  annals  of 
“  Barry  Cornwall,”  and  though  her  in-  her  country.  As  to  the  quality  of  her 
spiration  was  too  genuine  to  descend  to  verse,  both  the  critical  and  popular  esti- 
imitation,  his  influence  was  certainly  pre-  mate  of  it  is  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
dominant  in  moulding  her  song.  Her  Stedman  when  he  says  in  his  Victorian 
literary  tastes  manifested  themselves  early.  Poets “  It  is  like  telling  one’s  beads,  or 
but  she  was  never  a  prolific  writer,  and  it  reading  a  prayer-book,  to  turn  over  her 
was  not  until  1858  that  her  first  volume  pages — so  beautiful,  so  pure  and  unselfish 
appeared,  “  Legends  and  Lyrics,  A  Book  a  spirit  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  pervades 
of  Verse.”  Two  years  later,  in  i860,  and  hallows  them.” 
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History  of  French  Literature.  By  ture,  Mr.  Van  Laun  makes  brief  but  compre- 
Henri  Van  Laun.  Volume  II.  From  the  hensive  record  of  the  great  political  and 
Renaissance  until  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  religious  struggles  of  the  period,  notes  their 
Louis  XIV.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  influence  upon  letters,  and  furnishes  not  less 
Sons.  careful  and  effective  portraits  of  Henry  IV.. 

of  Richelieu,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  than  of 
In  our  notice  of  the  initial  volume  of  the  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliire,  Pascal,  Bossuet, 
“History  of  French  Literature,”  we  described  Finelon,  Massillon,  Descartes,  La  Fontaine, 
so  fully  Mr.  Van  Laun’s  method  and  distinc-  Boileau.  Bayle,  Madame  de  S^vignfe,  and  the 
tive  merits  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  other  famous  writers,  teachers,  and  preachers 
more  of  his  second  volume  than  that  it  amply  who  shed  lustre  upon  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
fulfills  the  promise  of  the  first.  Beginning  Monarque.  In  particular,  he  emphasizes  the 
with  the  classical  renaissance  inaugurated  manifold  and  far-reaching  effects  of  the  re- 
by  Du  Bellay  and  Ronsard  in  poetry,  by  ligious  wars  and  persecutions  which  not  only 
Malherbe  in  criticism,  by  Jodelle  and  Cor-  destroyed  and  impoverished  the  people,  but 
neille  in  the  drama,  and  by  Pascal  and  the  gave  a  bitterness  and  cynicism  of  tone  and  a 
Port.Ro}’alists  in  religious  philosophy,  it  controversial  twist  to  the  national  literature, 
covers  the  long  and  illustrious  reign  of  Louis  from  the  influence  of  which  it  has  never  wholly 
XIV.,  and  presents  an  exceedingly  vivid  and  recovered. 

impressive  sketch  of  what  has  been  well  As  regards  execution,  this  second  volume 
named  the  Augustan  age  of  France— the  is  in  several  respects  an  improvement  upon 
period  when  the  national  genius  seems  to  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Van  Laun  is  evidently 
have  culminated,  and  to  have  accomplished  more  at  home  than  when  dealing  with  the 
its  most  brilliant  achievements  alike  in  war,  earlier  and  more  obscure  period ;  he  has  the 
in  society,  and  in  letters.  Pursuant  to  his  consciousness  of  treading  on  firmer  ground, 
plan  of  showing  the  intimate  relationship  and  and  he  writes  with  an  ease,  and  point,  and 
reciprocal  influence  between  history  and  litera-  precision  that  an  author  only  attains  by  com. 
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plete  mastery  of  his  materials.  A  greater 
fullness  in  dates  and  more  frequent  references 
to  authorities  are  also  obser\'able,  and  the 
illustrative  extracts,  though  not  generally  as 
copious  as  we  could  wish,  are  always  fresh, 
characteristic,  and  apposite. 

One  more  volume,  according  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  announcement,  covering  the  period 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of 
Napoleon  III.,  will  complete  the  work;  and 
though  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will  prove 
so  fruitful  in  attractions  as  the  present  one, 
yet  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  Mr.  Van 
Laun’s  treatment  of  the  brilliant  Frenchmen 
who,  though  so  nearly  our  contemporaries,  are 
so  slightly  and  imperfectly  known  to  us. 

Deephaven.  By  Sarah  O.  Jewett.  Boston  : 

James  R.  Osgood  6r*  Co. 

In  this  dainty  and  unpretentious  little  vol* 
ume  the  author  professes  to  give  some  of  the 
more  noteworthy  features  of  a  summer  spent 
in  a  secluded  and  decayed  old  fishing  hamlet 
on  the  New  England  coast ;  and  if  they  are  not 
a  bona-fide  transcript  of  actual  experiences 
and  observations,  they  are  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  imaginative  realism. 
The  mouldering  but  picturesque  village,  the 
rotting  wharves  and  dilapidated  houses,  the 
deserted  harbor  and  surf-beaten  light-house, 
the  gray  desolation  that  broods  over  the  rug¬ 
ged  coast  and  exhausted  country,  the  general 
society  of  the  place  with  its  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  class  distinctions  and  its  complacent  self- 
sufficiency,  and  the  sharply  differentiated  indi¬ 
vidual  characters  that  seem  to  develop  them¬ 
selves  more  completely  among  a  seafaring 
folk  than  elsewhere — all  these  are  portrayed 
with  pre-Raphaelite  fidelity  and  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  yet  with  a  graciousness  of  sympa¬ 
thy  and  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  seem  to  im¬ 
part  a  poetic  atmosphere  to  the  whole.  Not 
the  least  pleasing  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
amiable  disposition  of  the  author  not  to  seek 
mere  amusement  from  her  contact  with  un¬ 
usual  people  and  quaint  social  conditions,  but 
to  comprehend  and  appreciate  them ;  and 
while  there  is  humor  in  the  sketches  of  a  very 
genuine  kind,  it  is  not  the  satirical  and  cynical 
humor  now  so  much  in  vogue,  but  the  humor 
of  Lamb  and  of  Hood— the  humor  which  is 
likely  to  bring  a  tear  to  the  eye  as  well  as  a 
smile  to  the  lips.  The  reader  will  often  find 
himself  laughing  suitk  the  quaint  and  almost 
grotesque  characters  introduced,  but  never  at 
them  ;  and  even  while  he  laughs  he  will  be 
conscious  that  his  sympathies  are  appealed  to 
quite  as  effectively  as  his  risibilities.  We  know 
of  few  books  that  illustrate  so  truly  and  at¬ 
tractively  the  great  law  of  human  fellowship — 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  rank. 


of  station,  of  education,  and  of  surroundings, 
a  man  is  a  man,  actuated  by  the  same  feel¬ 
ings,  inspired  by  the  same  hopes,  and  touched 
by  the  same  sorrows. 

“  Deephaven”  is  neither  a  story,  nor  a  scries 
of  descriptive  essays,  nor  a  mere  collection  of 
character  studies ;  but  it  possesses  the  charms 
of  all,  and  offers  something  enjo3rable  to  well- 
nigh  every  class  of  readers. 

Bessie  Lang.  By  Alice  Corkran.  Leisure 
Hour  Series.  New  York  :  Henry  HoU  Co. 

'  Though  it  deals  with  a  somewhat  hack¬ 
neyed  subject,  and  makes  no  attempt  even  at 
originality  of  plot,  *'  Bessie  Lang”  is  one  of 
the  freshest,  most  pleasing,  and  most  touching 
stories  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  It 
professes  to  be  taken  down  from  the  lips  of 
an  intelligent  and  eccentric  old  woman,  who 
tells  it  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  most  striking 
episode  in  her  experience — an  episode  which 
has  colored  her  whole  subsequent  life ;  and 
not  the  least  noteworthy  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  skill  with  which  the  strongly-accentuated 
character  of  this  woman  is  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  Bessie,  the  heroine, 
is  a  very  charming  specimen  of  a  type  which 
has  been  often  drawn  but  which  seldom  fails 
to  please — the  pretty,  innocent,  affectionate, 
and  confiding  middle-class  English  country 
girl ;  but  the  strong  point  of  the  story  is  the 
portrait  of  the  gentleman-artist,  Ellis,  who 
presents  an  instance,  rare  in  fiction,  of  a  clever 
person  whose  cleverness  we  are  not  compelled 
to  take  on  the  author’s  bare  assertion,  but  of 
the  reality  of  which  we  are  furnished  abundant 
and  convincing  illustration.  Next  to  Ellis, 
the  best-drawn  and  most  original  character  is 
that  of  the  rustic  genius.  Bill  Traughton. 
whose  love  for  Bessie  proved  so  tragical  a 
circumstance  for  both ;  but  even  the  minor 
personages  are  portrayed  with  a  firmness  and 
precision  which  do  not  always  mark  the  work 
of  far  more  distinguished  and  experienced 
novelists.  Comparatively  little  use  is  made 
of  the  scenery  of  a  region  which  is  picturesque 
enough,  apparently,  to  attract  artists  and  sum¬ 
mer  visitors  ;  yet  the  background  and  acces¬ 
sories  are  minute  enough  to  assist  in  giving 
vraisemhlance  to  the  story,  and  Miss  Corkran 
follows  a  true  artistic  instinct  in  concentrating 
attention  upon  the  domestic  drama  which  she 
unfolds  with  such  skill.  Altogether  **  Bessie 
Lang”  is  a  story  which  well  repays  perusal. 

Standard  Facts  and  Figures.  Edited  and 
"'Compiled  by  A.  G.  Sullivan.  New  York  : 

Morion  Dumont. 

There  are  few  specific  points  regarding  the 
statistics,  laws,  and  methods  of  business  con¬ 
cerning  which  information  of  some  valuable 
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kind  cannot  be  found  in  this  useful  and  handy 
little  volume.  Banks  and  banking,  discounts, 
coinage,  commercial  usages,  duties,  imports 
and  exports,  exchange,  production,  and  rates 
of  value  of  gold,  life,  fire,  and  marine  insur¬ 
ance,  interest  and  income,  business  laws  and 
customs,  the  methods  of  Wall  street,  railroad 
and  mining  stocks,  weights  and  measures, 
government  bonds,  currency,  and  a  multitude 
of  similar  data,  are  clearly  and  concisely 
treated  of,  and  illustrated  by  carefully  gather¬ 
ed  statistics ;  and  each  page  awakens  a  new 
astonishment  that  so  many  facts  can  be 
crowded  into  such  a  small  space.  The  book, 
in  short,  aims  to  be  and  apparently  is  a  com¬ 
plete  vade  mecum  for  the  business  man ;  and 
its  pocket  size  and  excellent  arrangement 
render  it  convenient  to  carry  and  easy  to  con¬ 
sult. 

IloMcxopATHic  Domestic  Medicine.  By 
Joseph  Laurie,  M.D.  Edited  and  Revised 
by  Robert  J.  McClatchey,  M.D.  New  York  : 
Botrick<  Taftl, 

This  is  a  new  issue  of  a  work  which  has 
passed  through  twenty-one  editions  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  seven  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  standard 
treatise  on  the  homoeopathic  domestic  prac¬ 
tice.  Many  improvements  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  work  since  it  was  originally 
published ;  comparatively  new  diseases  and 
new  remedies  have  been  brought  in  ;  and  the 
directions  made  at  once  more  comprehensive 
and  more  specific.  In  its  present  form  the 
treatise  seems  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  : 
not  too  technical  to  be  understood  by  readers 
of  average  intelligence,  and  yet  precise  and 
scientific  in  its  diagnoses  and  instructions. 

The  volume  contains  1044  pages  and  a  co¬ 
pious  index  by  'means  of  which  any  ailnnent 
can  be  at  once  found  under  its  proper  head 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  It  also  contains  a 
repertory  of  medicines,  and  a  glossary  of  terms, 
both  of  which  are  valuable  additions  to  the 
work  itself.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound, 
and  well  printed. 

-  - - 
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The  death  of  the  famous  Spanish  authoress, 
Cecilia  Arom  BAhl  de  Faber,  known  to  the 
literary  world  under  the  name  of  “  Fernan 
Caballero,”  is  reported,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one. 

A  PATHETIC  record  of  the  life  and  labors  of 
Gustave  Hempel,  whose  editions  of  the 
classics  are  world-famed,  appears  in  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Borseneourier,  Over- work  and  mental 
anxiety  are  declared  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  renowned  editor-publisher’s  death. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Green  has  completed  the  first 
volume  of  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition, 
in  three  octavos,  of  his  well-known  “  Short 
History  of  the  English  People."  He  has  re¬ 
written  the  new  volume,  as  he  will  rewrite 
its  successors,  so  as  to  make  the  work  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  book. 

Mr.  Albert  Cohn,  the  compiler  of  the  ad¬ 
mirably  full  list  of  editions  of  Shakespeare 
and  Shakespeareana  in  the  German  Shake¬ 
speare  Society’s  "  Year-book,”  has  been  col¬ 
lecting  for  twenty  years  materials  for  a  classi¬ 
fied  Shakespeare  bibliography.  The  book 
will  make  about  600  pages  octavo,  and  be  a 
roost  useful  guide  to  students. 

At  the  coming  Caxton  celebration  there 
will  be  exhibited  an  analytic  type-distributor, 
the  invention  of  a  former  editor  of  the  Daily 
Japan  Herald,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  dis¬ 
tribute  a  page  of  the  Times  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  its  selectors  extracting  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  all  the  letters  in  the  width  of  a 
page  of  any  given  description,  and  dropping 
them  in  the  proper  "box.”  The  characters 
are  not  notched,  as  required  to  be  done  by 
the  Sorensen  machine. 

La  Bibliof^phie  de  la  France  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  widening  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques  at  Paris,  many  houses  of  historic 
interest  are  being  swept  away.  "  Au  Soleil 
d’Or,”  in  this  street,  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  sign  of  the  house  where,  in  1473,  three 
Germans,  named  Gering,  Friburger,  and 
Krantz,  established  the  first  Parisian  printing- 
press,  and  from  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques  ema¬ 
nated  many  of  the  most  ancient  bibliographical 
treasures  of  the  Sorbonne  National  Library. 

Mr.  W.  Fraser  Rae,  who  paid  a  lengthen¬ 
ed  visit  to  the  United  States  last  year  in  order 
to  procure  fresh  material  for  the  history  of 
that  country,  which  he  is  engaged  in  writing, 
will  shortly  give  to  the  world  an  account  of 
his  impressions  during  his  stay  here,  with 
special  reference  to  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  the  publication  of  his  “  West¬ 
ward  by  Rail.”  His  new  work,  which  will 
also  contain  several  chapters  relating  to 
Canada,  will  be  entitled,  “Columbia  and 
Canada :  Notes  on  the  Republic  and  the 
Dominion.” 

During  1876,  443  journals  were  published 
in  Spain ;  95  were  political,  65  religious,  78 
literary,  105  scientific,  artistic,  and  industrial, 
and  100  were  miscellaneous.  The  Carrespen- 
dencia  de  Espana  has  the  largest  circulation, 
having  circulated  during  the  last  year  nearly 
twenty-one  millions  of  copies,  besides  about 
two  millions  of  extra  sheets  (supplements). 
Upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  copies  were 
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sent  to  the  provinces,  whilst  9,700,000  were 
absorbed  by  Madrid.  About  24,000  adver¬ 
tisements  were  inserted  in  the  Correspondeiuia 
during  1876. 

The  Bodleian  Library  has  just  acquired  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  a  part  of  the  Problems 
(Books  I.  to  III.  of  the  Berlin  edition)  attrib- 
bated  to  Aristotle.  The  translator  is  the 
famous  Moses  ibn  Tibbon,  of  Montpellier. 
He  finished  it  in  the  year  1261,  from  the 
Arabic  Text  of  the  well-known  Honein  ben 
Ishaq,  where  the  three  books  are  divided  into 
four.  The  Arabic  text  being  lost  (it  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  Quasita  Physica,  Libri  IV.,  in 
Casiri's  “  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana  Escu- 
rialensis,”  p.  307,  from  an  Arabic  biography), 
the  Hebrew  translation,  which  is  the  unique 
MS.  known,  is  of  great  value. 

A  PROPOSAL  to  reduce  the  week  from  seven 
da)rs  to  five,  and,  further,  to  rename  the  days, 
comes  from  Australia.  Mr.  H.  K.  Rusden, 
the  author  of  this  scheme,  enunciates  his  view 
in  a  paper  on  the  Week  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  “  Transactions”  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Victoria,  where  he  expresses  the  opinion  that 
while  reducing  the  number  of  the  days  in  the 
week  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
card  the  present  pagan  names,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  Oneday,  Twoday,  Threeday,  and  Four- 
day  for  them — Sunday  to  be  called  Goodday. 
The  author  is  very  sanguine  as  to  the  success 
of  his  proposal,  and  answers  the  plea  of  im¬ 
practicability  with  the  remark  that  “  the  week 
itself  was  actually  altered  by  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  many  other  peoples ;  and,  in 
fact,  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  attempt  to 
alter  the  week  having  ever  failed,  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  impracticability  is  so  far  proved  to  be 
utterly  baseless.” 

The  new  Turkish  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  press  is  ready,  and  only  needs  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Parliament  to  become  law.  The  fol- 
lotving  are  its  chief  provisions.  Nobody  is  to 
start  a  printing-press  for  books  without  pre¬ 
vious  permission  from  Government ;  if  this 
law  is  not  obeyed  the  establishment  will  be 
closed.  In  the  capital  the  Grand  Vizier,  in  the 
provinces  the  Governor,  must  be  informed  of 
the  intention  to  start  a  press.  Any  one  in 
possession  of  civic  rights  may  publish  a  paper, 
provided  he  has  given  thirty  days’  previous 
notice  to  the  Press  Bureau,  said  notice  to  fur¬ 
nish  particulars  of  title,  object,  and  editor’s 
name  of  the  proposed  publication.  Any 
journal  issued  without  permission  will  incur 
a  penalty  of  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  (Turkish) 
for  each  month  of  its  continuance.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  is  the  responsible  person,  and  must  for¬ 
ward  two  proof-sheets  of  every  copy  to  the 
Press  Bureau,  previous  to  publication. 
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The  meeting  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  is 
likely  to  prove  an  experiment  in  language.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Turks,  like  the  Mag¬ 
yars,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roumans,  have 
worked  up  an  oratorical  and  artificial  lan¬ 
guage,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  popu¬ 
lar  dialects.  It  was  with  some  a  question  how 
far  the  Anatolian  dialect,  almost  Turki,  would 
get  on  beside  the  highly  wrought  Stambulu, 
with  its  infusion  of  Persian  and  Arabic.  It  is, 
however,  stated  that  the  country  members 
speak  freely.  This  is  attributable  to  two 
causes.  The  first  is  that  Turks  of  all  ranks 
are  in  the  habit  of  stating  a  case  concisely  be¬ 
fore  an  oflicial  or  a  tribunal,  as  advocates 
were  not  formerly  tolerated.  The  more  im¬ 
mediate  cause  is  that  Fuad  and  Ali  Pashas  be¬ 
gan  in  early  life  a  reform  in  the  language, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  its  area  and  power. 
They  encouraged  plain  Turkish,  and  discour¬ 
aged  the  grand  style.  So  the  officials  have 
learned  to  discard  their  stilted  phraseology 
and  to  speak  plainly.  Then  there  has  been 
plenty  of  training  for  them,  for,  besides  court 
business  and  the  old  guilds  of  every  town, 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  provincial 
and  town  councils.  These,  too,  have  given 
practice  to  the  various  Christians  and  Jews, 
besides  what  they  have  in  their  own  dialects 
in  their  own  privileged  institutions  of  self- 
government.  Consequently  it  appears  that  a 
further  development  has  been  given  to  ver¬ 
nacular  Turkish.  The  newspapers  and  the 
theatre  feel  the  same  impulse  ;  but  the  old 
school  have  one  newspaper  in  the  high-flown 
official  dialect. — Athenaum. 
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Experiments  on  Gastric  Digestion. — 
Most  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  human  stomach 
during  the  digestive  process  is  derived  from 
the  well-known  observations  made  by  Dr. 
Beaumont  on  the  Canadian  trapper,  Alexis 
St.  Martin,  in  whom  a  permanent  gastric 
fistula  was  accidentally  established  by  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound.  An  opportunity  for  further  re¬ 
search  in  this  direction  has  lately  offered 
itself  in  Paris  to  M.  Richet.  A  young  man 
with  an  impermeable  stricture  of  the  gullet 
was  saved  by  the  operation  of  gastrotomy 
from  imminent  death  by  starvation.  The 
gullet  is  so  completely  blocked  that  when  a 
small  quantity  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  in 
solution  is  swallowed,  no  trace  of  the  salt  can 
be  detected  in  the  stomach.  Hence,  the 
gastric  juice  is  absolutely  free  from  any  ad¬ 
mixture  of  saliva.  The  patient’s  food  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  pulp  and  injected,  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  through  the  artificial  opening  in  his 
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abdominal  wall.  The  pulp  (consisting  of 
meat,  starchy  and  fatty  matters)  remains  in 
the  stomach  for  three  or  four  hours.  When 
milk  is  introduced,  it  disappears  in  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  hours.  The  chyme  does 
not  pass  gradually,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  notion,  into  the  small  intestine  ;  during 
the  first  three  hours  after  its  introduction  into 
the  stomach,  its  volume  does  not  appear  to 
be  diminished;  then,  within  about  fifteen 
minutes,  the  entire  mass  is  driven  through 
the  pyloric  orifice.  At  the  end  of  four  hours 
the  stomach  is  nearly  always  empty ;  but 
hunger  does  not  begin  to  make  itself  felt  till 
two  more  hours  have  elapsed,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  attributed  to  the  empty  condition 
of  the  viscus.  M.  Richet  finds  the  mean 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  whether  pure  or 
mixed  with  food,  to  be  equivalent  to  about 
1.7  gramme  of  hydrochloric  acid  ptr  milU, 
never  falling  below  .5  or  rising  above  3.2 
grammes.  The  quantity  of  liquid  present 
does  not  seem  to  exert  any  influence  on  the 
degree  of  its  acidity,  which  is  augmented  by 
wine  and  alcohol,  and  lessened  by  cane-sugar. 
If  acid  or  alkaline  fluids  are  injected  into  the 
stomach,  the  reaction  of  its  contents  is  only 
altered  for  a  very  short  time,  the  normal 
standard  of  acidity  being  usually  regained 
within  an  hour  of  the  injection.  The  gastric 
juice  is  more  acid  while  digestion  is  going  on 
than  during  the  intervals  of  the  process ;  its 
acidity  seems  always  to  be  increased  as  diges¬ 
tion  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. — Mr. 
T.  Rand  Capron,  in  an  interesting  account  of 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  February 
27th,  remarks  that  during  total  obscuration 
the  moon  shone  with  a  diffused  weak  copper- 
tinted  light,  and  with  what  appeared  a  marked 
deepening  of  the  dusky  tint  towards  the 
centre  of  the  disk.  At  no  time  was  the  tint 
absolutely  dark.  The  loss  of  light  was,  how¬ 
ever,  during  obscuration  very  marked.  At 
times  a  crimson  scarlet  tint,  deeper  and  less 
mixed  with  yellow  than  the  copper  tint,  was 
noticed.  “This  last  tint,”  says  Mr.  Capron, 
“  reminded  me  much  of  a  crimson  glow  com¬ 
mon  during  aurora,  and  which  I  also  once 
distinctly  remarked — of  course  in  a  weaker 
degree — in  the  zodiacal  light.  The  colors, 
when  seen  telescopically,  with  a  low  power, 
were  but  little  reduced  in  strength  ;  the  illu¬ 
minated  part  of  the  moon  coming  out  of  a 
steel-gray,  an  effect  which  also  took  place 
when  an  occasional  mist  cloud  passed  over 
the  moon’s  face.” 

The  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado. — 
Dr.  A.  C.  Peale  discusses  in  “Silliman’s 
Journal  ”  the  geological  phenomena  of  the 


Rocky  Mountain  region  of  Colorado,  and 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions  as  to  their 
chronology.  In  very  early  times  there  was  in 
Colorado,  Archaean  land  rising  above  the 
Palzozoic  sea.  As  the  Carboniferous  age 
progressed  this  land  diminished  by  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  sea,  due  to  subsidence  of  the 
land,  which  persisted  through  the  Triassic, 
Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  periods  into  the 
early  Tertiary.  At  the  close  of  the  Lignitic 
Tertiary  period,  there  was  a  physical  break, 
followed,  at  least  locally,  by  a  subsidence  and 
subsequently  by  an  elevation  after  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Miocene  strata.  The  elevation  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  as  now  seen  in  Colo¬ 
rado  is  the  result  of  an  elevation  commencing 
in  early  Tertiary  time,  when  there  was  proba¬ 
bly  great  volcanic  activity  in  the  region,  and 
continuing  through  the  Tertiary  period,  ac¬ 
celerated  perhaps  at  the  close  of  the  Lignitic, 
and  after  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Mio¬ 
cene  strata.  Dr.  Peale  thinks  that  this  ele¬ 
vation  is  still  gding  on.  The  great  elevation 
ascribed  to  the  Colorado  region  in  Palaeozoic 
times  is  considered  by  Dr.  Peale  to  be  con¬ 
firmatory  of  the  generalization  of  Dr.  New¬ 
berry,  to  the  effect  that  the  outlines  of  the 
western  part  of  the  North  American  continent 
were  already  indicated  at  that  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  earth. 

Singing  Tubes. — M.  A.  G.  Montenot  lately 
exhibited  to  the  French  Society  for  the  En¬ 
couragement  of  Industrial  Arts  some  experi¬ 
ments  on  metallic  tubes  which  produce 
sounds  when  a  source  of  heat  is  placed  with¬ 
in  them  in  a  particular  nodal  position.  A 
copper  tube,  into  which  a  piece  of  metallic 
web,  heated  to  redness,  was  introduced,  pro¬ 
duced  an  intense  sound.  Into  another  tube  a 
little  furnace,  containing  incandescent  char¬ 
coal,  was  put,  and  this  also  produced  a  musi¬ 
cal  sound,  which  was  modified  according  to 
the  position  occupied  in  the  tube  by  the 
source  of  heat,  and  the  length  of  the  tube. 
M.  Montenot  regards  this  experiment  as  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting,  not  only  from  a  theoret¬ 
ical  point  of  view,  as  introducing  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  into  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the 
sound  produced  by  singing  flames,  but  also 
because  it  may  admit  of  industrial  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  production  of  sounds  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  be  heard  at  great  distances,  as 
fog-signals  on  dangerous  coasts. 

Antarctic  Cumatks. — In  the  Austrian 
Journal  for  March  15th,  Dr.  Hann  gives  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  climate  of  the  An¬ 
tarctic  regions,  or  rather  of  the  islands,  etc., 
adjoining  them,  especially  of  Kerguelen 
Island.  The  information  for  that  place  for  the 
summer  is  derived  from  the  German  observa- 
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tions,  taken  by  the  Transit  of  Venus  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  that  for  the  winter  from  the  logs  of 
Sir  James  Ross's  expedition,  copies  of  which 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Meteorological 
Office  in  London.  The  extraordinary  result 
comes  out  that  the  annual  variation  there  is 
only  4*.7  F.,  the  least  known  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  This  is  especially  interesting, 
as  the  winter  observations  for  Kerguelen  had 
never  been  discussed  before.  The  conditions 
of  temperature,  as  far  as  these  are  known,  for 
other  stations  in  New  Zealand,  South  Amer¬ 
ica',  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  etc.,  are  also 
given.  As  might  be  expected,  St.  Paul  is  the 
nearest  to  Kerguelen  as  regards  equability  of 
climate,  its  range  being  only  7*.o,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  mean  temperature  between  the  two 
islands  is  as  much  as  30*.  The  low  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Kerguelen  is  at  present  inexplicable. 

The  Bulgarians. — According  to  a  report 
in  "  Nature"  Professor  Virchow  lately  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Berlin,  the  results  of  numerous  craniological 
measurements  undertaken  in  Bulgaria.  The 
general  type  is  said  to  be  evidently  not  Scla¬ 
vonic  but  Finnish,  and  to  point  apparently  to 
an  emigration  from  the  Turco-Finnish  tribes 
of  the  Oural,  to  the  region  of  the  Danube. 
Two  distinct  subordinate  .types  are  noticed  ; 
one  brachycephalic,  regarded  as  pure  Fin¬ 
nish  ;  the  other  macrocephalic,  with  a  retreat¬ 
ing  forehead,  strikingly  resembling  that  of 
the  Australian  negro.  The  Bulgarians  must 
have  gradually  adopted  the  Sclavonic  lan¬ 
guage,  and  no  trace  remains  of  their  original 
tongue. 

Visible  Speech.— At  a  meeting  held  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  a  lecture  on  “  Visible 
Speech”  was  delivered  by  Professor  Graham 
Bell,  who,  by  means  of  the  drum  in  a  human 
ear  cut  from  a  dead  subject,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  phonautograph.  The  ear  is 
placed  in  the  end  of  an  ordinary  speaking- 
trumpet  ;  on  speaking  into  the  trumpet  the 
drum  is  set  in  motion  ;  this  moves  the  style  ; 
the  style  traces  the  effect  on  a  plate  of 
smoked  glass  ;  and  by  means  of  a  camera  the 
curves  and  lines  can  be  exhibited  to  a  large 
number  of  spectators.  The  five  vowels  make 
five  different  curves ;  and  according  to  Mr. 
Bell,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sound  or 
tone  pure  and  simple,  but  each  is  a  com¬ 
posite  of  a  number  of  tones  ;  and  the  wavelets 
by  which  these  are  produced  can  also  be 
shown  on  a  screen.  Tables  of  the  various 
symbols  have  been  drawn  up,  and  found  use¬ 
ful  for  educational  purposes,  as  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  young  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  from 
the  Boston  Institution,  who  interpreted  the 
symbols  at  sight. 


Ozone. — It  had  been  noticed  that  ozone 
was  developed  by  the  spray  of  water  when 
under  pressure ;  Signor  Bellucci  was  thereby 
induced  to  make  observations  at  the  Falls  of 
Terni  “to  ascertain  if  ozone  was  produced 
by  the  natural  pulverisation  of  the  water,  es¬ 
pecially  as  he  had  often  noticed  there  the 
characteristic  odor  of  ozone.”  The  tests  em¬ 
ployed  completely  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  ozone,  and  that  the  quantity  varied  with 
the  volume  of  water  rushing  over  the  Falls. 
From  this  result  Signor  Bellucci  concludes 
that  wherever  water  is  converted  into  powder 
or  spray,  whether  by  a  cascade,  a  torrent,  or 
by  the  rolling  of  waves,  there  ozone  is  pro¬ 
duced.  “  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  air  over 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  richer  in  ozone 
than  that  collected  on  land.  Hence  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ozone  may  be  due  to  the  electrical 
state  induced  by  the  friction  of  the  minute 
drops  of  water  against  one  another,  which  is 
increased  by  the  mineral  matter  suspended  or 
even  dissolved  in  the  water.” 

The  Locust  Plague. — The  Natural  History 
Society  of  Montreal  have  published  further 
particulars  of  the  plague  of  locusts  which  in 
1874  afflicted  Manitoba  and  the  North-west 
Territories.  In  that  year  the  hungry  swarms 
destroyed  five  million  bushels  of  grain  ;  in 
other  words,  they  devoured  the  green  plants 
that  would  have  produced  that  quantity.  This 
fact  alone  justifies  the  hostility  with  which 
the  creatures  are  treated  wherever  they  alight, 
and  the  endeavors  made  for  their  total  ex¬ 
tinction.  According  to  Mr.  Dawson,  a  scien¬ 
tific  observer,  they  consist  of  but  a  single 
species,  CaUpUmut  sprelus,  having  numerous 
parasitic  enemies,  besides  birds,  which  devour 
them  greedily.  Their  breeding-grounds  are 
the  vast  unpeopled  tracts  between  the  one 
hundred  and  fourth  and  one  hundred  and 
eleventh  meridians,  and  the  forty-ninth  to 
fifty-third  parallels.  Mr.  Dawson  states  that 
being  on  the  high  plains  near  White  Mud 
River,  he  saw  swarms  of  locusts  on  the  wing 
“at  all  altitudes,  following  no  determinate 
direction,  but  sailing  in  circles,  and  crossing 
each  other  in  flight.  The  greater  number 
were  hovering  over  the  swamps  or  spots  of 
luxuriant  grass,  or  resting  on  the  prairie.  A 
slight  breath  of  wind  would  induce  them  all 
to  take  wing,  causing  a  noise  like  that  of  the 
distant  sound  of  surf,  or  a  gentle  breeze 
among  pine-trees.  They  appeared  ill  at  ease, 
as  if  anxiously  awaiting  a  favorable  wind.” 
Their  migration  is  not  flight,  for  they  have  no 
intrinsic  power  of  directing  their  course,  but 
like  a  sailing  vessel,  must  depend  on  the 
wind  for  propulsion.  Their  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  to  travel  in  a  certain  direction,  and  the 
wonderful  instinct  which  leads  them  to  wait 
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for  a  favorable  wind,  are  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Dawson  as  worthy  of  special  remark.  The 
favorable  wind  is  of  course  that  which  blows 
towards  the  settlements  and  lands  under  cul* 
tivation.  There  is  evidence  that  the  young 
broods  at  times  migrate  from  the  settlements 
to  the  breeding-grounds  of  their  parents :  on 
which  Mr.  Dawson  says ;  “  It  would  be  a  fact 
surpassing  in  interest  the  journeys  of  birds  of 
passage,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  locust 
requires  two  generations  to  complete  the  nor¬ 
mal  cycle  of  its  migration.”  Evidently  extir¬ 
pation  to  be  effectual  must  be  on  a  great 
scale.  One  of  the  plans  proposed  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  burning  of  the  prairies  in  the  autumn, 
and  to  set  them  on  fire  in  the  spring,  when 
the  young  locusts  are  hatched.  Another  plan 
is  to  suddenly  burn  a  broad  belt  of  country 
when  it  is  known  that  swarms  are  approach¬ 
ing  ;  but  this  applies  only  to  the  unsettled 
districts.  Another  is  by  planting  of  trees  to 
create  a  rainfall  and  infuse  damp  into  the  cli¬ 
mate  ;  moisture  being  fatal  to  locust  life. 
Coniferous  trees  especially  appear  to  exert  a 
protective  effect.  One  of  the  districts  of 
Manitoba  has  never  been  ravaged  by  locusts. 
It  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  fir  forest,  which 
they  have  never  been  known  to  cross. 

A  New  Method  of  Producing  a  Vacuum. 
— With  the  aid  of  the  air-pump  it  is  possible 
to  effect  an  exhaustion  to  about  rin  th  of  the 
ordinary  pressure,  which  for  ail  practical  pur¬ 
poses  is  ample.  In  the  solution  of  certain 
scientific  problems,  however,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of 
exhaustion  than  this,  and  other  artifices  of  a 
more  refined  character  are  resorted  to.  Of 
these  perhaps  the  most  efficient  that  has  been 
devised  is  the  method  of  Nichol,  whose  me¬ 
thod  is  to  fill  and  exhaust  twice  with  carbonic 
acid  after  the  pump  exhaustion,  and  then  by 
caustic  potash  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  that 
is  left.  The  latest  proposition  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  suggested  by  Profs.  Tait  and  Dewar, 
and  is  substantially  as  follows:  A  quantity  of 
charcoal  is  introduced  into  the  vessel  or  re¬ 
ceiver  to  be  exhausted,  and  kept  heated  dur¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  exhaustion,  which  is 
effected  with  the  mercury-pump.  When  the 
exhaustion  has  been  carried  as  far  as  possible, 
the  vessel  is  sealed,  the  heat  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  charcoal  in  cooling  exerts  its  power¬ 
ful  absorbent  properties  upon  the  residue  of 
gas  which  may  remain.  The  perfection  of  the 
vacuum  obtained  with  the  process  here  de¬ 
scribed  was  lately  tested  by  attempting  to 
pass  the  electrical  spark  through  a  vessel  thus 
exhausted.  Two  wires  placed  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  apart  in  one  of  these  exhausted  tubes 
would  not  allow  the  spark  to  pass,  although 
a  powerful  coil  was  employed.  The  desire 
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on  the  part  of  physical  experimenters  to  se¬ 
cure  a  perfect  vacuum  has  of  late  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Dr. 
Crookes,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
light  exerts  positive  repulsive  properties. 
This  inference  Prof.  Dewar  is  disposed  to 
deny,  and  to  attribute  the  movements  of  the 
delicately  suspended  pith  balls  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  heat.  In  his  critical  examination  of 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Crookes,  Prof.  Dewar 
was  led  to  the  invention  of  the  foregoing  and 
apparently  most  efficient  process  for  produc¬ 
ing  a  perfect  vacuum. 

On  the  Ice  Age  in  Great  Britain. — In  a 
paper  published  in  the  “  Proceedings  of  the 
Edinburgh  Geological  Society,”  Mr.  Ralph 
Richardson  gives  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
shallow  depths  of  ocean  between  Great  Britain 
and  Iceland  and  Greenland  on  one  side  and 
over  the  German  Ocean  on  the  other,  and 
presents  reasons  for  believing  that  there  was 
dry  land  over  the  region  in  the  glacial  era ; 
that  the  glaciers  of  Great  Britain  came  over 
this  emerged  land  from  the  north  and  west  ; 
and  that  the  cold  of  the  glacial  era  was  due  in 
part  at  least  to  the  closing  thus  of  the  Arctic, 
and  excluding  thereby  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  facts  appear  to  sustain  the  conclusions. 
The  depth  between  Britain  and  Iceland 
mostly  does  not  exceed  100  fathoms,  and  no¬ 
where  exceeds  1000  ;  and  one  tract  of  sea  ex¬ 
tending  in  a  straight  line  from  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland  vid  Iceland  and  Faroe  to 
Scotland  does  not  exceed  500  fathoms.  The 
depth  of  the  sea  in  the  English  Channel  is  only 
about  20  fathoms,  and  the  average  depth  of  the 
North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  is  not  over  40 
fathoms,  or  240  feet.  The  depth  between 
Britain  and  Greenland  is  small  compared  with 
the  average  depth  of  the  Atlantic.  The  author 
closes  with  the  conclusion,  that  one  of  the 
oscillations  of  level,  such  as  have  often  occur¬ 
red  over  the  earth’s  surface,  had  the  effect  to 
“unite  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  with 
Greenland  and  the  Arctic  regions  ;”  ”  to  give 
the  polar  ice-fields  access  to  Europe “  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  free 
North-western  Europe  from  its  influence ; 
and,  in  conjunction  probably  with  some  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  influence  of  the  sun,  to  produce 
a  glacial  epoch.” 

The  Cat  as  a  Substitute  for  the  Car¬ 
rier  Pigeon. — It  seems  that  the  Belgians  have 
formed  a  society  for  the  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  cats.  Their  first  effort  has 
been  to  train  the  cat  to  do  the  work  now  done 
by  carrier  pigeons.  The  most  astute  and 
accomplished  scientific  person  would  have  his 
ideas  of  locality  totally  confused  by  being  tied 
up  in  a  meal-bag,  carried  twenty  miles  from 
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borne,  and  let  out  in  a  strange  neighborhood 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  This  experiment 
has,  however,  been  repeatedly  tried  upon  cats 
of  only  average  abilities,  and  the  invariable 
result  has  been  that  the  deported  animal  has 
reappeared  at  his  native  kitchen-dooxthe  next 
morning,  and  calmly  ignored  fhe  whole  affair. 
This  wonderful  skill  in  travelling  through  un¬ 
familiar  regions,  without  a  guide-book  or  a 
compass,  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  cats 
being  used  as  special  messengers.  Recently 
thirty-seven  cats  residing  in  the  city  of  Liege 
were  taken  in  bags  a  long  distance  into  the 
country.  The  animals  were  liberated  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  6.48  the  same 
afternoon  one  of  them  reached  his  home.  His 
feline  companions  arrived  at  Liege  somewhat 
later,  but  it  is  understood  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  every  one  had  reached  his  home. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish,  at  an  early  day,  a 
regular  system  of  cat  communication  between 
Liege  and  the  neighboring  villages. 
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An  EpiTArH  on  Dr.  Johnson. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  lively  epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson,  written 
soon  after  his  death  in  December,  1784,  by 
George  Mason,  is  worth  reviving : 

"  EriTATH. 

Here,  peaceable  at  last, 
are  depoMted  the  remains 
of  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson: 

The  Poet, 

The  Critic, 

The  Periodical  Essayist, 

The  Novelist, 

The  Politico-Polemic, 

The  Lexicographer, 

Topographer, 

Biographer. 

The  Public  Taste 
(Patron  of  every  Novelty) 

Cherished  his  Writings  for  a  while, 
as  most  extraordinary  Specimens 
of  pedantic  Verbosity : 

Even  the  matchless  Insipidity  of  RmsttUt 
was  tolerated. 

His  political  and  poetical  Tenets 
differed  widely  from  each  other. 

A  bigoted  Education 
had  taught  him  to  maintain 
long-exploded  Absurdities 
in  Maxims  of  Government : 

His  own  Failures  in  Poetry 
rendered  him  a  perfect  Leveller 
throughout  the  Region  of  the  Muses. 
Incompetent  Critic  from  Hebetude, 
credulous  Retailer  of  Calnmnics, 
illiberal  in  his  Censures, 
cynical  in  his  Expressions, 
he  acquired  the  literary  Title  of 
Snaxler  General. 

To  the  Manes  of  Poets  august, 
whom  Johnson  slandered  in  their  Graves, 
be  this  an  expiatory  offering.” 
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Chinese  Chess. — At  an  early  period  Asi¬ 
atic  chess  was  divided  into  two  branches, 
known  amongst  players  as  Chinese  and  In¬ 
dian.  They  are  different  games  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  and  3ret  enough  alike  to  show  that 
they  were  at  some  period  the  same.  The 
Chinese  game  maintains  its  place  in  Eastern 
Asia,  Japan,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and,  with  very  slight  modifications, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  Indian 
game  is  played.  Indeed,  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  Indian  and  European  chess,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  former  the  bishop  is  called 
the  elephant ;  the  rooks,  or  rukhs,  boats ;  the 
Queen,  minister ;  the  movements  of  the  pieces 
are  the  same.  Of  Chinese  chess  some  de¬ 
scription  will  be  more  novel.  Their  chess¬ 
board,  like  ours,  has  sixty-four  squares,  which 
are  not  distinguished  into  alternate  black  and 
white  squares.  The  pieces  are  not  placed  on 
the  squares,  but  on  the  corners  of  the  squares. 
The  board  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by 
an  unchecquered  space,  which  is  called  the 
river.  There  are  nine  points  on  each  line, 
and  forty-five  on  each  half  of  the  board.  They 
have  the  same  number  of  pieces  with  ourselves. 
Each  player  has  a  king,  two  guards,  two  ele¬ 
phants,  two  knights,  two  chariots,  two  can¬ 
nons,  and  five  pawns.  Each  player  places 
nine  pieces  on  the  first  line  of  the  board — the 
king  in  the  centre,  a  guard  on  each  side  of 
him,  two  elephants  next,  two  knights  next, 
and  then  the  two  chariots  upon  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  board  ;  the  two  cannons  go  in  front 
of  the  two  knights,  and  the  pawns  on  the 
fourth  line.  The  king  moves  only  one  square 
at  a  time,  but  not  diagonally,  and  only  in  an 
enceinte,  or  court,  of  four  squares — to  wit,  his 
own,  the  queen's,  queen’s  pawn's,  and  king’s 
pawn’s.  Castling  is  unknown.  The  two 
guards  remain  in  the  same  limits,  but  can 
move  only  diagonally  ;  thus  we  have  in  our 
king  both  the  Chinese  king  and  his  guard. 
The  elephants  move  diagonally,  two  squares 
at  a  time,  and  cannot  pass  the  river.  Their 
knight  moves  like  ours,  but  must  not  pass 
over  pieces ;  he  can  pass  the  river,  which 
counts  as  one  square.  The  chariots  and 
cannon  moves  like  our  castles,  and  can  cross 
the  river.  The  pawns  always  move  one  step, 
and  may  move  sidewise  as  well  as  forvjard — 
taking  in  the  same  line  in  which  they  move  ; 
they  cross  the  river.  The  cannon  alone  can 
pass  over  any  piece ;  indeed,  a  cannon  can 
take  only  when  there  is  a  piece  between  it  and 
the  piece  it  takes — which  intervening  piece 
may  belong  to  either  player.  The  king  must 
not  be  opposite  the  other  king  without  a  piece 
between.  All  this  certainly  sounds  very  com¬ 
plex  and  awkward  to  an  English  player,  and 
our  game  has  the  preferable  tendency  of  in- 
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creasing  the  power  of  the  pieces  (as  distinct 
from  pawns)  rather  than  with  theirs  limiting 
their  powers  and  multiplying  their  number. 
However,  it  is  probable,  whatever  may  be  the 
respective  merits  of  the  two  games,  that 
neither  of  them  will  ever  be  altered  ;  the 
Chinese  who  can  roast  his  pig  only  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  sty,  because  the  first  historic  roast-pig 
was  so  roasted, 'will  be  likely  to  continue  his 
chess  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  form 
as  the  celestial  Tia-hoang  and  the  terrestrial 
Yin-hoang  played  it  a  million  years  ago. — 
Ladies'  Treasury. 

The  British  Museum. — It  owes  its  origin 
to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a  man  of  high  scientific 
attainments,  who,  during  a  long  period  of 
practice  as  a  physician,  had  accumulated  at 
his  house  at  Chelsea,  in  addition  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  library  of  books  and  manuscripts,  a 
vast  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history 
and  works  of  art.  These  treasures  he  directed 
to  be  offered  to  the  nation  at  a  certain  price 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1753.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  directing  the  purchase,  not  only 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s  collection,  but  also  of  the 
Harleian  Library  of  Manuscripts,  and  at  the 
same  time  enacting  that  the  Cottonian  Library, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  nation  by  Sir 
John  Cotton  during  the  reign  of  William  III., 
and  was  deposited  in  Ashburnham  House, 
Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  should,  with 
those,  form  one  general  collection.  To  these 
George  HI.  added  a  large  library,  collected 
by  the  preceding  sovereigns  since  Henry  Vll. 
To  accommodate  the  national  property  thus 
accumulated,  the  government  raised,  by  lot¬ 
tery,  the  sum  of  jC  100,000,  of  which  20,000 
was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the  above  col¬ 
lection  ;  and  in  1754  Montagu  House,  in 
Great  Russell  street,  was  bought  from  the  two 
heiresses  of  the  Montagu  family.  This  man¬ 
sion,  however,  was  not  the  first  that  stood 
upon  the  same  site. — CasselVs  “  Old  and  New 
I^ndon." 

Curious  Customs  of  the  Laplanders. — 
The  Laplanders  are  very  lean  in  flesh,  having 
thick  heads,  prominent  foreheads,  hollow  and 
blear  eyes,  short,  flat  noses,  and  wide  mouths. 
They  are  swift  of  foot  and  very  strong,  so  that 
a  bow  which  a  Norwegian  can  scarcely  half 
bend  they  will  draw  to  the  full,  the  arrow 
reaching  to  the  head.  The  usual  exercises  are 
running  races,  and  climbing  inaccessible  rocks 
and  high  trees.  Though  nimble  and  strong, 
they  never  walk  upright,  but  always  stooping, 
a  habit  they  get  by  frequently  sitting  in  their 
cottages  on  the  ground.  Originally  pagans, 
and  most  superstitious,  they  have  for  some 
centuries  been  Christians,  and  have  produced 
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many  eminent  and  intelligent  men.  The  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  Laplanders  in  regard 
to  marriage  are  very  peculiar.  First  they 
seek  for  a  maiden  well  stocked  with  reindeer 
— which,  in  case  of  marriage,  is  secured  to  the 
child  by  her  parents — and  then  comes  the 
offer.  Accompanied  by  his  father  and  one 
or  more  friends,  who  are  to  intercede  for  him, 
he  makes  for  the  hut  of  his  intended,  and 
waits  at  the  door  until  he  is  summoned.  His 
best  man  then  addresses  the  father,  discloses 
his  strong  affection  for  his  daughter,  and  trusts 
he  will  give  her  in  charge  to  him.  He  styles 
him  as  the  high  and  mighty  Father,  the  wor¬ 
shipful  Father  (as  if  he  were  one  of  the  Patri¬ 
archs),  the  best  and  most  illustrious  Father. 
He  gives  his  consent.  The  loving  couple 
then  meet.  Then  come  the  presents,  the 
rarest  delicacies  that  Lapland  affords — rein¬ 
deer  tongue,  beaver  flesh,  and  other  dainties. 

If  she  accepts  the  presents  the  future  marriage 
is  arranged ;  but  if  she  rejects  his  suit  she 
casts  them  down  at  his  feet.  The  full  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  marriage  and  the  celebration  of 
the  wedding  is  often  deferred  for  a  consider, 
able  time,  which  they  employ  in  courting. 
The  object  of  giving  time  is  to  squeeze  the 
bridegroom  to  the  fullest  extent  (that  is,  for 
presents,  etc.).  The  day  before  marriage  the 
relations  and  friends  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  resort  to  the  bride’s  hut  to  deliver  their 
presents.  The  bridegroom  is  bound  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  father  and  mother  with  presents — the 
father  with  a  silver  cup,  a  kettle  of  copper  or 
alchymy,a  bed,  or  at  least  handsome  bedding 
the  mother  a  girdle  of  silver,  a  robe  of  honor, 
which  they  call  vospi,  a  whisk  which  they 
wear  about  their  neck,  and  which  hangs  down 
to  their  breast,  interlaced  with  bosses  of  sil¬ 
ver  called  krake.  In  addition,  he  gives  pres¬ 
ents  to  the  brothers,  to  the  brothers’  sisters, 
and  all  the  near  kindred,  in  the  shape  of  sil¬ 
ver  spoons,  silver  bosses,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments  of  silver,  for  each  of  them  must  have  a 
present  if  he  means  to  obtain  his  bride.  All 
things  arranged,  they  proceed  to  church  in  the 
following  order,  and  are  married  according  to 
the  Christian  rite.  The  bride  is  led  by  two 
men,  her  father  and  brother  if  alive,  other¬ 
wise  by  two  of  her  nearest  relations.  She  is 
dragged  to  church  by  them,  showing  sadness 
and  dejection,  and  great  unwillingness  and 
reluctancy  to  her  marriage.  A  wedding  feast 
follows.  Each  person  invited  contributes  his 
share  of  provisions.  At  the  feast  table  no 
person  helps  himself,  but  receives  his  meat 
from  the  hand  of  a  Laplander.  If  the  hut  is 
not  large  enough  for  the  company,  they  climb 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  hut,  mostly  boys  and 
girls,  and  from  thence  let  down  a  fishing-line 
and  book  up  the  food.  The  married  couple 
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must  remain  a  year  in  the  service  of  the  father ; 
they  can  then  set  up  for  themselves.  The 
father  then  bestows  upon  his  daughter  the 
reindeer  which  are  her  due,  given  to  her  in 
her  younger  da3rs,  also  furniture,  and  a  dowry 
of  a  hundred  or  more  reindeer.  Then  all 
their  relations  return  all  the  presents  they 
have  made.  The  Lapps  may  be  said  to  be  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  a  moral  race.  They 
have  no  schoolmasters.  The  father  instructs 
the  bo}',  the  mother  the  girl.  Soon  after  bap¬ 
tism  they  bestow  on  their  infant,  if  it  be  a  female, 
a  female  reindeer,  and  upon  the  horns  they  en¬ 
grave  her  name,  so  as  to  prevent  all  controver* 
sies  or  quarrels.  She  receives  another  when  she 
cuts  her  first  tooth,  which  they  call  pannikeir 
— that  is,  tooth  reindeer;  and  he  who  first 
spies  the  tooth  is  entitled  to  a  reindeer  calf. 
If  the  parents  die,  the  nearest  relation  becomes 
the  guardian. — Our  Own  Fireside. 

Mr.  Swinburne  and  the  “Fleshly 
Fever.” — At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there 
appeared  another  coterie,  formed  of  a  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  purlieus  of  so¬ 
ciety,  who  mutually  admired  each  other  in 
strains  of  amorous  insipidity,  under  the 
names  of  “  Della  Crusca,”  “  Laura  Maria,” 
“Anna  Matilda,”  until  they  were  all  very 
effectually  annihilated  by  the  “Baviad  and 
Maeviad.”  These  people  sought  to  obtain  no¬ 
tice  and  produce  pleasure  by  such  alliterative 
phrases  as  “  dauntless  day,”  “  lettered  light¬ 
nings,”  **  delicious dilatings,”  “blissful  bless¬ 
ings,”  “  rich  reasonings,”  “  vicious  venalities,” 
“  sublunary  suns,”  ”  dewy  vapors  damp  that 
sweep  the  silent  swamp.”  And  now  we  have 
another  visitation  of  the  alliterative  epidemic 
in  the  coterie  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Once  more  it  is  supposed  to  be  fine 
to  write  of  “  divine  death,”  “  fleshly  fever,”  or 
of  “  all  the  fear  and  ardour  which  feels  and 
fights  against  the  advent  of  Love’s  difference 
and  the  dawn  of  his  division ;  the  wood  of 
desolation  made  beautiful  and  bitter  by  the 
same  remembrance,  haunted  by  shadows  of 
the  same  hours  for  sorrow  and  for  solace.” 
It  appears  to  us  that  those  who  admire  this 
kind  of  writing — and  we  see  by  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  book  that  it  has 
enthusiastic  admirers — would  have  probably 
joined  with  the  “  pr6cieuses  ridicules”  in  ad¬ 
miring  the  poetry  and  criticism  of  Mascarille. 
Many  of  the  conditions  of  modern  society,  its 
impatience  of  tradition,  its  love  of  change, 
above  all  its  vastness,  conspire  to  give  the 
coterie  an  influence  that  it  never  enjoyed  be¬ 
fore.  Public  opinion  doubts  ;  the  coterie  be¬ 
lieves  ;  where  the  general  sense  seems  to 
waver,  the  coterie  decides,  always  with  con¬ 
fidence,  often  with  ability ;  frequently,  there¬ 
fore,  the  coterie  obtains  the  success  which  is 
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the  reward  of  faith  and  audacity.  All  this 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  remind  the 
adherents  of  the  school  of  modem  affectation 
that  their  success  is  not  absolute ;  that  their 
art,  like  all  other  art,  good  or  bad,  “  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  taste,  not  the  taste  to  the  art.”  The 
durability  of  their  art  will  depend  on  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  taste.  There  are  passions 
which  are  universal  and  lasting :  it  is  to  these 
that  Homer,  Milton,  and  Shakespeare  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves.  There  are  others  which 
are  merely  local  and  transitory :  to  satisfy 
these  is  the  object  of  the  coterie.  Mr.  Swin- 
bume  has  discovered  a  secret  of  metrical  lan¬ 
guage,  which  has  pleased  the  ear,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  the  taste  of  an  inquisitive  and  fastidious 
society.  This  secret  he  has  tested  and  ex¬ 
plored  ;  he  has  worked  his  mine  with  a  scien¬ 
tific  precision,  till  it  has  yielded  him  all  the 
wealth  which  we  think  it  contains.  So  far  he  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  due  to  an  original  inven¬ 
tor.  But  when  he  comes  forward  as  a  critic,  and 
claims  on  behalf  of  himself  or  of  his  friends, 
who  have  made  similar  mechanical  discove¬ 
ries,  that  their  inventions  are  based  on  the  ab¬ 
solute  and  immutable  laws  of  art,  it  is  time  to 
point  out  that  he  is  reckoning  without  two 
important  conditions — time  and  change.  So 
long  as  men  think  that  he  is  telling  them 
something  new,  they  will  listen  to  him,  but 
when  they  perceive  that  he  is  merely  ringing 
the  changes  on  a  technical  trick,  it  wants  no 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  perceive  that  they  will 
leave  him,  either  for  some  more  substantial 
entertainment,  or  for  some  more  stimulating, 
if  equally  ephemeral,  “  sensation.”  Every 
coterie  is  the  product  of  ennui,  and  by  ennui, 
in  default  of  any  better  purge,  it  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed. — “3/r.  Swinburne's  Essays”  in  the 
Quarterly  Review. 


SWEET  LOVE  IS  DEAD. 


SwEBT  Love  if  dead : 

Where  shall  we  bury  him  ? 

In  a  green  bed. 

With  DO  stone  at  his  head. 

Nor  tears  nor  prayers  to  worry  him. 

Do  you  think  he  will  sleep. 

Dreamless  and  quiet  { 

Yes,  if  we  keep 
Silence,  nor  weep 

O'er  the  grave  where  the  ground-worms  riot. 

By  his  tomb  let  us  part. 

But  hush  !  he  b  waking ! 

He  hath  winged  hU  dart. 

And  thb  mot^-cold  heart 
With  the  woe  of  want  U  aching. 


Feign  we  no  more 
Sweet  Love  lies  breathless. 

All  we  forswore 
Be  as  before  ! 

Death  may  die,  but  Love  U  deathless. 

Alfbeo  AvsTtM. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES 

ECLECTIC  iib.aAZINE 

New  Series,  1865  to  1875  Inclusive. 

Twenty-two  Instructive  and  Entertaining-  Yoldmes. 


Tn  PabUahar  oC  lb*  BOLBOTIO  hM  •  Umitod  number  of  the  bound  Tolumee  of  the  Naw 
Bbbim,  embnoinf  the  yean  since  the  close  of  1864,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention 
of  pnblio  end  piivate  Hbreriea,  end  of  those  who  ehreedy  poaeeas  the  Fint  Series  of  the  work. 
These  Tolames  ere  of  tbs  wune  genenl  ohereotar  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentuiy,  have 
iSBdered  the  BCLBOTIO  the  Anuriemm  Oytiofxrdit  of  fortign  oontemporarg  thought;  and,  with 
tbs  unparalleled  recent  development  of  RngHah  periodical  literature  and  the  oonaeqnent  wiituu- 
Ing  of  the  field  of  seleotion,  it  ie  oonfldenttj  believed  that  the  volumes  of  this  Nsw  Sbkikh  are 
broader,  more  oomprehenaive,  and  more  thoroughly  representative  of  the  many  aapeote  of  modem 
thought  than  any  which  have  preceded  them.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  AH,  FoEEcs,  BeEes-Leltres,  er  General  Lllemtnre, 

lelatod  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  wnioh  a  record  more  or  leas  complete  will  not  be  found 
tn  theae  volumes  In  addition  to  these  cyolopasdio  features,  aeoh  number  of  the  ECLECTIO  ie 
ombelliBhed  with  a  fins  ateal  engraving,  generally  a  portrait  of  aooM  diatinguiahed  individuaL 

Each  year  contains  12  or  more  of  these  Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

Ttinaa  volumas  wID  be  aent  by  eipraee,  prepaid,  on  reoeipC  of  prioe,  where  the  diatenoe  doea 
•ot  anniii  1,000  milaa ;  or  ttiay  will  be  aant  in  exchange  for  nombem  on  reoeipt  of  prioe  of  bind- 

li^,  hat  axpremH*  ^  ^  ofBoa. 

TEnMS: 

LIbrtry  itylt,  17  por  tmt,  or  166  per  set ;  Cloth,  $6  per  Tear,  or  $55  per  set 
BIlSTIDIN’Ca-. 

■Mh  year  ef  KOUDOTIO  ie  boond  In  two  volnmes  of  six  nnmbera  anoh,  either  in  half  calf, 
ttrary  atyle,  m  ha  grean  aloth,  atamped.  and  lettered.  The  price  of  bMlng  k  $S.OO  per  year  in 
the  formar,  tmA  |1.0e  per  year  In  the  latter  style. 

OOTSU.— Oleth  eevaca  aeatby  mail  on  reoeipt  of  60  oenta  per  Tolume,  or  |1  por  veer 
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Eclectic  G-allehy 
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Fine  Steel-Engravings. 

FO/a  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOR,  OR  FRAMING,  OR  FOR 
CENTRE-TABLE  MISCELLANIES. 

The  KCLBCTIC  XAQAZTNE  baa  been  pnbliabed  for  orer  thirty  years.  Each  monthly  number,  dnrinz  this  long 
perM,  haa  been  emi>elli8hed  with  a  Futa  8TKXi/-Bi«eKariNe,  lllaatratinK  some  aabject  of  general  intereat. 
hiatmc  or  ideal,  and  comprising  the  Portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  centnries, 
These  engravinffs  are  printra  in  handsome  styl&  snitabie  for  framing,  for  scrap-books,  and  lor  private  histori¬ 
cal  collections,  and  form  a  selectioa  calcolated  to  afford  both  amusement  and  instrucUou. 

Our  list  includes  portraits  of  * 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc., 
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NEARLY  300  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS, 

of  which  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 

PORTRAITS. 

TH08.  B.  MACAULAY. 

JA8.  AMTHOKT  FXOUDE. 

ALTKED  TEMHY80H. 

H.  W.  LOHGFELLOW. 

GUSTAV  DOEE. 

LAMDSEEE, 

FBOF.  £.  A.  FEOCTOE. 

FEOF.  CHA8.  DAEWDI. 

FEOF.  HUXLEY. 

FEOF.  TYHDALL. 

XAEL  OF  DEEBY. 

COUHT  BISMAECK. 

CHA8.  O’COHOE. 

WM.  M.  EVAET8.  |  BEATEICE  DE  CENCL  I 

GEO.  MACDOHALD.  FLOEEHTIHE  POETS.  j 

WM.  BLACK.  I  HOME  TEEAfUBXS. 

The  ensrravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  In  seiection,  so  that  persona  giving  orders  need  only 
indicate  the  figures  opposite  the  engraving  select 

They  are  printed  ou  heavy  quarto  sizM  paper,  10  x  1<  inches,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  without  injury. 

We  famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  bolding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings,  price,  80  cents  each. 

of  Bixgi'a.vixa.get. 

10c.  each,  or  IS  engravingr  »etU  in  •portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $lJiO, 

We  will  make  selections  of  the  16  Engravings,  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book  or  handsomely  bound  volume 
for  centrshtable. 

OATAIKKIUiaS  SENT  TO  AlEY  ADDRESS. 
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LTTEEAEY  PASTY  AT  SIB  J.  BEYN0LD8. 
SHAKB8PEAEE  AND  C0NTEMP0EAEIE8. 
C0NGEE88  OF  VIENNA. 

8CHILLES  AT  THE  COUST  OF  WIEMAB. 
WASHnrOTON  lEVING  AND  FRIENDS. 
VAN  DYKE  PAETINO  FROM  BUBEN8. 

IDEAL  PICTURES.  ' 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

FL0W1E-GATHESEB8. 

OLD  MORTALITY. 

BLIND-MAN’S-BUFF. 
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1877. 

The  new  year  begins  the  twenty -fifth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  EkxBCTic,  new  series,  and  the 
work  enters  on  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  its  pub¬ 
lication. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  general 
plan  upon  which  the  work  is  conducted,  which 
will  remain  unchanged  for  the  new  year — to 
quote  from  our  pros|>ectus,  “  The  aim  of  the 
hkiLBCTK.'  is  to  be  instructive  without  t>eing 
dull,  and  entertaining  without  being  trivial.” 

Our  subscribers  and  friends  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Eclectic  can  render  us  much 
assistance  by  calling  the  attention  of  their 
friends  who  appreciate  a  high  class  of  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  Magazine.  With  the  Eclectic, 
which  covers  the  whole  field  of  foreign  litera¬ 
ture,  and  any  one  of  the  leading  four-dollar 
home  monthlies,  both  of  which  we  furnish  for  , 
eight  dollars,  one  can  have  sufficient  reading 
matter  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  and 
obtain  an  amount  of  information  and  instruc¬ 
tion  which  can  be  had  in  no  other  way  for  the 
same  amount. 

We  have  this  year  adopted  the  plan  of 
sending  the  Eclectic  as  a  trial  subscription, 
three  months  for  one  dollar,  so  that  persons  ^ 
unfamiliar  with  it  can  get  some  idea  of  its 
contents  before  subscribing  for  a  year. 

We  hope  those  subscribers  who  have  not 
yet  renewed  their  subscriptions  will  do  so 
without  further  delay. 

Holiday  Books. — We  call  particular  at-  j 
tentiun  to  the  list  of  Holiday  Books  which  we  i 
advertise  in  this  number,  as  we  have  endeav-  . 
ored  to  make  as  good  a  selection  as  our  limited  . 
space  would  allow.  They  are  all  elegant 
books  suitable  for  holiday  presents,  and  one 
can  hardly  go  amiss  in  selecting  any  of  them.  ' 
We,  of  wurse,  furnish  any  other  books  that  ' 
may  be  called  for,  and  will  be  happy  to  give  ; 
any  information  that  may  be  required  concern-  { 
ing  any  books  wanted.  We  send  by  mail  or  | 
express,  prepaid,  immediately  on  receipt  of  ' 
the  order. 

The  time  occupied  in  performing  the  Ring  ; 
of  the  IfiMungen,  at  Bayreuth,  was  thirteen  | 
hours  (and  fifty  minutes,  not  including  inter-  ! 
missions.  , 


Notice. 

The  Publisher  has  the  pleasure  of  announc¬ 
ing  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
Serial  Story  of  high  character,  which  will 
be  begun  in  an  early  number  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Cromwell’s  Bible. — In  the  collection  of 
bibles  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  was  a  copy 
of  Cromwell’s  Bible,  so  called  because  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  such  size  that  each  soldier 
could  carry  it  in  his  knapsack.  A  soldier  was 
found  dead  at  Naseby  in  whose  knapsack  a 
copy  was  found  penetrated  by  a  bullet,  which 
reached  that  verse  in  Elcclesiastes,  “  Remember 
now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.” 
The  book  is  five  inches  lung,  two  and  a  half 
wide,  and  one  and  three  quarters  thick,  weighs 
only  eight  and  a  half  ounces,  and  is  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  John  Milton,  and  was  printed  in 
1656  by  John  Field,  printer  to  Parliament. 
There  are  but  three  other  copies  in  the  country, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  another  in  Harvard  University 
Library,  and  a  third  in  the  library  of  the  late 
George  Livermore. 

Hell  Gate  Improvements. — The  survey 
of  the  bed  of  the.  river  at  Hell  Gate  shows 
conclusively  that  the  destruction  of  Hallett’s 
Reef  will  prove  most  advantageous  to  naviga¬ 
tion.  When  the  broken  rock  lying  on  the 
bottom  has  been  removed,  the  extent  of  the 
improvement  will  be  more  apparent.  Work 
has  been  commenced  on  Flood  Rock,  where  the 
stone  is  much  softer  than  at  Hallett’s  Reef  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  feared  that  its  softness  may  seriously 
increase  the  difificulty  and  danger  of  the  work, 
and  render  great  caution  needful  in  blasting. 

Mississippi  Jetties.— ’The  work  of  Mr 
Eades  on  the  Mississippi  jetties  is  regarded 
with  great  interest  by  engineers.  Various 
opinions  are  held  in  regard  to  the  final  success. 
Many  fear  that  deepening  the  channel  where 
the  jetties  are  made  may  only  carry  the  sedi> 
ment  further  out  into  the  Gulf  to  make  a  new 
bar.  In  New-Orleans  the  general  public  are 
sanguine  of  success. 
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Marine  Disasters. — Statistics  in  regard 
to  marine  disasters  are  startling.  The  number 
of  vessels,  both  American  and  British,  which 
are  annually  lost  is  frightful.  During  the  year 
1875,  1052  American  vessels  suffered  disaster 
on  our  shores,  besides  eighty-five  foreign  ves¬ 
sels,  giving  a  total  of  1187.  Of  this  number, 
477  collided ;  and  209  casualties  arose  directly 
from  carelessness  or  ignorance ;  312  were 
wrecked,  causing  the  loss  of  an  immense 
amount  of  property  and  888  lives.  In  1873-74 
there  were  reported  to  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  150  vessels  not  heard  from  after  sailing 
or  being  spoken  at  sea.  They  are  all  supposed  | 
to  have  been  lost,  with  the  2381  persons  on 
board.  Besides  these,  there  were  reported 
to  the  same  authority  6064  vessels  as  having 
suffered  wreck  or  casualty,  resulting  in  the 
total  loss  of  1411  vessels  and  6817  lives.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  1874,  there 
were  22,098  wrecks,  collisions,  and  other  casu¬ 
alties  of  vessels  on  or  near  the  British  Isles  | 
alone.  Over  twenty-five  per  cent  were  total 
wrecks,  involving  a  loss  of  8200  lives,  and  the 
value  of  $90,000,000  in  property.  Nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three  of  the  vessels  lost  were  | 
known  to  be  over  fifty  years  old,  and  twelve  j 
over  a  hundred.  j 

At  the  beginning  of  1876  there  were  seventy- 
two  newspapers  published  at  Constantinople,  j 
of  which  twenty  were  in  French,  sixteen  in  | 
Turkish,  thirteen  in  Armenian,  twelve  in  | 
Greek,  four  in  Bulgarian,  two  in  Hebrew  and  | 
Spanish,  and  one  each  in  Persian,  German,  i 
Arabic,  English,  and  Italian.  ■ 

Dcbino  the  six  months  of  the  Centennial  ' 
Exhibition,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  started  22,917  trains  from  Jersey  City  | 
alone,  westward,  made  up  of  127,080  cars,  and  ; 
carrying  not  less  than  7,500,000  passengers.  | 
This  includes  no  way-passengers,  and  only  ; 
inclndes  the  travel  in  one  direction.  ' 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  pnblisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  EicutCTic,or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

The  HUtory  of  Frenrh  literature.  By 
Henri  van  Laun,  translator  of  Taine’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  English  Literature.”  Part  I.  From 
its  Origin  to  the  Renaissance.  New-York  : 
O.  P.  Putnam'*  Hone.  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Price.  $2.50. 

The  Poetiful  Work*  of  William  Motheneell. 
With  a  Memoir.  New-York  :  James  Miller. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  306.  Price,  $1.50. 


'  ikiH«-Souci  .Series.  Edited  by  Rk;hari> 
Henry  Stoddard.  An  Anecdote  Biography 
!  of  Percy  Bysshe  Siiei.i.ky.  New-York*: 
j  Seribner,  Armstrong  d‘  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  il- 
1  lustrated,  pp.  290.  Price,  $1..50. 

I  Washington.  A  Drama.  By  Martin  F. 
j  Ti’pper.  New-York :  Janu*  Miller.  16mo, 

I  cloth,  pp.  67.  Price,  $1. 

The  Life  of  John  Isecke.  By  H.  R.  Fox 
Bourne.  New-York  :  Harper  dt  Bros.  2 
vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  pp.  980.  Price,  $5. 

Viking  Tale*  of  the .  North.  The  Sagas  of 
Thorstein,  Viking’s  Son,  and  Fridthjof  the 
Bold.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Ras¬ 
mus  B.  Anderson,  A.M.,  and  Jon  Bjaknason. 
Also  TeMer’s  Fridthjof’s  Saga.  Translateil 
into  English  by  Geokoe  Stephens.  Chicago: 
.S’.  C.  Origg*  «fc  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  370. 
Price,  $2. 

Philip  Noltin's  PrientU.  A  Story  of  the 
Change  of  VV'estem  Empire.  By  Edward  E. 
Hale.  New-York:  Serihher,  Armstrimg  d 
Co.  12mn,  cloth,  illustrated,  i>p.  395.  Price, 
$1.75. 

77i«  Bog  KmigrunU.  By  Noah  Brooks 
With  Illustrations  by  Tho.mas  Moran  an<i 
W.  L.  Sheppard.  New-York :  Scribner, 
Armstrong  d  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  illiiBtrate*!. 
pp.  :k)9.  Price,  $1.50. 

David  and  Anna  Matson.  By  Ahigaii. 
Scott  Duniway.  With  Illustrations.  New- 
York  :  S.  R.  Well*  <!•  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  194 
Price,  $2. 

The  Poetical  and  Prose  Writing*  of  Chari*  * 
Sprague.  New  Edition.  With  Portrait  and 
Biographical  Sketch.  Boston :  .4.  WiUiam* 
d  Co.  16mo.  cloth,  pp.  207.  Price,  $1.50. 

Poenu.  By  Sidney  Lanier.  Philadelphia; 
J.  D.  Lippineott  d  Co.  16mn,  cloth,  pp.  94. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Outlines  of  lecture*  on  the  History  of  Phi 
losophy.  By  John  J.  Elmendork,  S.T.D 
New-York :  G.  P.  Putmim's  Sons.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  298.  Price,  $1.50. 

Putnam'*  Series  of  School  Historic*.  The 
Histeery  of  Germany,  for  Junior  Cbistes.  IW 
Sutherland  Menzibs.  New-York:  G.  P. 
Putnam'*  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  pp. 
344.  Price,  $1. 

J'he  Carlyl*  Antltologg.  Selected  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  the  author's  sanction,  bv  Edward 
Barrett.  New-York:  Henry  ^liolt  d  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  386.  Price.  $2. 

Noblesse  Oblige.  A  Novel.  By  the  author 
of  “  Mile.  Mori.”  I^eisure  Hour  Series.  New- 
York:  Henry  Holt  d  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp. 
386.  Price.  $1.25. 

Religion  and  Uu  Slate  ;  or.  The  Bible  and 
the  Public  Schools.  By  Samuel  T.  Spear, 
D.D.  New-York  :  D'-dd,  Mead  d  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  893.  Price,  $1.50. 

Napoleon  and  Josephine.  A  Tragedy  in 
Prologue  and  Five  Acts.  By  R.  S.  Dement. 
Chicago :  Legal  Neu>s  Company.  8vo,  cloth, 
pp.  154. 
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Grace  Darling. — The  name  of  Grace  Dar-  | 
linf^  ia  familiar  to  every  one — so  familiar  that 
the  detaiU  of  her  simple  and  noble  life  may 
not  be  often  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the 
yonni^.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Darling,  keeper  of  the  Longstone  Lighthouse, 
on  one  of  the  most  rocky  and  exposed  of  the 
Farne  Islands,  lying  off  Northumberland,  on 
the  English  coast.  She  was  twenty-two  years 
old  when  the  incident  occurred  which  gave 
her  the  name  of  heroine.  On  the  6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1888,  amidst  wind  and  storm,  a  vessel 
with  sixty-three  persons  on  board  was  wrecked 
upon  one  of  the  fearful  crags  of  the  Fame 
group.  Tlie  vessel  was  utterly  unseaworthy, 
and  the  majority  of  those  on  board  found  a 
watery  grave.  But  at  daybreak  next  morning, 
by  means  of  a  glass,  nine  poor  creatures  were 
discovered  clinging  to  rocks  and  broken  spars, 
nearly  a  mile  from  Longstone.  When  Grace 
Darling  perceived  their  imminent  danger — for 
the  returning  tide  would  ingulf  them — she 
resolved  to  save  them.  Her  aged  father  en¬ 
deavored  to  dissuade  her,  considering  that 
rescue  was  impossible  in  such  a  furious  sea. 
But  Grace  was  resolute,  and  as  there  was  no 
one  on  the  island  except  herself  and  parents, 
they  launched  the  boat  together,  and  father 
and  daughter,  each  taking  an  oar,  pushed  out 
to  sea.  By  wonderful  skill  and  strength  the 
shipwrecked  nine  were  saved.  The  brave 
girl’s  heroism  aroused,  a  tumult  of  praise 
throughout  England,  and  most  flattering  to¬ 
kens  of  appreciation  were  offered  to  her.  But 
Grace  Darling  never  swerved  from  her  modest 
dignity  of  character.  She  continued  to  live 
with  her  parents  at  the  lighthouse,  refusing 
all  offers  of  a  more  public  career.  In  October, 
1842,  she  died  of  consumption. 

The  young  cities  of  the  West  have  marvel¬ 
ous  recuperative  power.  On  October  26,  1875, 
Virginia  City,  Nev.,  was  neariy  swept  away 
by  a  disastrous  conflagration.  Save  the  new¬ 
ness  and  freshness  of  the  blocks,  there  is  to¬ 
day  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  terrible  disaster. 
From  beds  of  embers  and  ruin,  expensive 
business  blocks  have  sprung,  and  the  city  now 
has  a  handsome  aspect.  Bitter  experience  has 
taught  the  community  one  thing — the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  improved  water  system. 


The  Travelers. — The  twenty-sixth  semi¬ 
annual  statement  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  of  Hartford,  appears  promptly  with 
the  new  year.  It  is  really  refreshing  to  find 
one  company  that  has  actually  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain,  both  in  new  business  and  in  actual 
assets,  during  such  a  depressing  year  as  the 
last,  and  shows,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  company,  a  remarkable  degree  of  efficiency 
and  ability.  Indeed,  if  some  of  the  savings 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  cor¬ 
porations  of  this  city,  whose  career  has  been 
so  disastrous,  and  whose  fall  has  done  so 
much  to  shake  public  confidence,  had  been 
under  similar  management,  many  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  business  troubles  might  have  been  averted. 
Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded  that  the 
Travelers  comprises  two  different  departments 
under  the  same  management,  one  a  life  in¬ 
surance  department  and  the  other  an  accident 
department.  It  is  the  latter,  especially,  that 
we  desire  to  notice.  In  this  department  there 
were  written,  in  1876,  89,618  polides,  being 
a  gain  of  6766  policies  over  the  previous  year. 
The  amount  paid  on  accident  policies  for  the 
I  year  was  $277,093.42 ;  and  the  whole  amount 
paid  by  the  company  to  date,  on  accident 
policies,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $2,560,881.21. 
.This  vast  sum,  distributed  among  sufferers 
and  their  relatives,  must  have  done  untold 
I  good,  and  if  a  life  insurance  company  is  a 
I  beneficent  institution,  certainly  an  accident 
company  is  entitled  to  the  same  rank.  In  the 
Ashtabula  disaster,  of  the  victims  killed,  only 
seven  had  policies  in  the  Travelers,  and  they 
amounted  to  only  $35,000.  Every  man, 
traveling  or  not,  should  secure  to  his  family 
the  cheap  and  sure  protection  of  a  general 
accident  policy. 

CHRiBTif as  Festivities.  —  The  common 
custom  of  decking  the  houses  and  churches  at 
Christmas  with  evergreens  is  derived  from 
ancient  Druid  practices.  It  was  an  old  belief 
I  that  sylvan  spirits  might  flock  to  the  ever- 
I  greens,  and  remain  unnipped  by  frost,  till  a 
'  milder  season.  The  holly,  ivy,  rosemary,  bay, 
;  laurel,  and  mistletoe,  furnished  the  favorite 
I  trimmings,  which  were  not  removed  till 
!  Candlemas.  In  old  church  calendars  Christ- 
;  mas  Eve  is  marked,  Templa  exomarUur  (the 
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temples  are  adorned).  Holly  and  Ivy  still  re-  | 
main  in  Eng'land  the  most  esteemed.Chriotmas  ] 
everffreens,  though  at  the  two  universities  i 
the  windows  of  the  college  chattels  are  decked 
with  laurel.  It  was  an  old  English  superstU  j 
tion,  that  on  Christmas  Eve  the  oxen  were  i 
always  found  on  their  knees,  as  in  an  attitude 
of  devotion,  and  that  after  the  change  from 
old  to  new  style,  they  continued  to  do  this  I 
only  on  the  eve  of  old  Christmas  Day.  This  j 
was  derived  from  a  prevalent  mediaeval  notion 
that  an  ox  and  an  ass,  which  were  present  at 
the  nativity,  fell  on  their  knees  in  a  suppliant 
pontnre,  as  appears  from  numerous  prints, 
and  from  the  Latin  poem  of  Sannaxaro,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  an  ancient  tradition, 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  that  midnight 
spirits  forsake  the  earth  and  go  to  their  own 
confines  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock  The 
Christmas  celebrations  in  England  have  lost 
their  primitive,  boisterous  character,  the  gam¬ 
bols  and  carols  are  nearly  gone  by,  and  family 
reunions  and  evergreen  trimmings  are  nearly 
all  that  remain  of  the  various  rough  merri¬ 
ments  which  used  to  mark  the  festival.  The 
last  memorable  appointment  of  a  lord  of  mis¬ 
rule  was  in  1627,  when  he  had  come  to  be 
denominated  **  a  grand  captaine  of  mischiefe.” 
—AjrpUtontf  Cyclopedia. 

PoPULATiOK  OF  THB  Earth. — The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  is  estimated  at  1,428,917,000 
souls,  of  whom  no  leas  than  405,000,000  are 
assumed  to  live  in  CThina  proper.  The  whole 
of  Europe  only  has  a  population  of  809,178,800; 

Mbdicai.  Books. — We  shall  hereafter  keep 
on  hand,  at  our  office,  a  full  assortment  of 
standard  works  and  text  books  relating  to 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  shall  be  prepared 
to  fill  all  orders  for  books  in  this  department, 
whether  published  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
Orders,  by  mail  or  express,  will  receive  careful 
attention,  and  be  promptly  filled.  Catalogues 
of  all  the  leading  medical  publishers  can  be 
had  on  application,  and  any  information  in 
regard  to  medical  works  will  be  given. 

Naturalists’  Library. — J.  B.  Lippincott 
ft  Co.  have  purchased  a  remainder  of  "  The 
Naturalists'  Library,”  edited  by  Sir  W.  Jar- 
dine,  in  42  volumes  (birds,  IS  vols. ;  animals, 
18  vols.;  insects,  7  vols.;  fishes,  6  vols.;  man, 

1  vol.)  They  are  elaborately  illustrated  with 
plates  colored  by  hand,  and  were  published 
at  £12  12s.  They  are  offered  now  at  $86  per 
net.  and  can  be  had  at  Bclbctic  office. 


Aocobdino  to  the  report  of  the  American 
consul  at  Leipsic,  the  exportation  from  that 
place  to  the  United  States,  of  books,  mnsie, 
and  prints,  amounted  during  the  year  October, 
1875,  to  September,  1876,  to  $302,424,  which  is 
$25,893  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Nbw  Novbls. — Under  title  of  “The  Star 
Series,”  the  Lippincotts  propose  issuing  a 
number  of  choice,  popular  works,  mainly  fic¬ 
tion,  which,  in  a  cheap,  attractive  form,  will 
be  readable  by  all.  They  will  be  uniform  six¬ 
teenmos,  at  a  dollar  a  volume.  The  first, 
“Courtship  in  1720  and  1860.”  by  Hawley 
Smart,  will  be  out  shortly. 

Old  Sbries  of  Eclbctic. — As  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  the  Eclectic  was  begun 
in  1844,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  oldes 
I  monthlies  in  the  country.  A  series  of  the 
work,  during  these  past  thirty-three  years, 
can  not  but  be  of  great  value  to  any  library, 
public  or  private,  containing,  as  it  does,  a 
complete  record  of  nearly  all  that  is  valuable 
in  foreign  contemporary  thought.  Many  of 
the  earlier  volumes  are  out  of  print,  and  can 
not  be  had,  but  we  have  one  complete  set  left, 
which  is  finely  bound,  and  which  we  will 
furnish  for  $260. 

Mrs.  Alexander’s  new  novel,  “  The  Her¬ 
itage  of  Langdale,”  which  has  just  appeared 
in  London,  will  be  issued  on  this  side,  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  author,  by 
Henry  Holt  ft  Co.  They  have  alsri  nearly 
ready  D.  Mackenzie's  work  on  Russia,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Ralston,  the  Atkenaum  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject,  “  the  beet  ever  written 
about  Russia.” 

BOOKS  kbcbitkd. 

I  _ 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  EciJBcnc,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Harold.  A  Drama.  By  Alfred  Tehnt- 
BON.  Boston:  J.  R.  Otyood  db  Co.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  170.  Price  $1. 

A  Prartiral  Syetem  of  Drateing.  Progrett- 
tes  Art  By  Uboroe  Q.  White.  In 

four  series,  in  the  lorm  of  cards.  New-York : 
loieon,  Blakeman,  Taylor  dk  Co.  Specimen  on 
receipt  of  30  cents. 

The  Barton  Experiment.  By  the  author  of 
“  Helen's  Babies.”  New-York :  O.  P.  Pvt- 
nam’t  Bone.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  2^.  Price  $1. 

TTiree  Memorial  Poem*.  By  James  Russell 
Lowell.  Boston :  J.  R.  Otgood  dtCo.  Square 
ISmo,  cloth.  Price 
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Eclectic  Enoravings. — We  have  lately  i 
bad  printed,  on  fine  heavy  paper,,  a  new  lot  of 
our  engravings,  as  the  demand  for  them  lately, 
since  our  reduction  of  price,  has  largely  in¬ 
creased.  From  our  large  catalogue  a  most  in-  i 
tereeting  collection  of  portraits  can  be  made, 
either  for  portfolios,  which  we  furnish,  or  for  ' 
scrap-books  or  general  purposes  of  illustration. 
There  is  hardly  a  man  of  any  literary  note 
whose  portrait  has  not  appeared  in  the  Eclectic  I 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  these  collec-  | 
tions  grow  in  value  as  the  men  themselves  : 
pass  away,  leaving  their  works  as  their  best 
monuments. 

Liability  of  ^Express  Companies. — An 
important  decision  was  recently  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ncw-York,  in  a  cause 
brought  before  it.  The  circumstances  were 
as  follows :  A  lady  received  what  she  supposed 
was  a  receipt,  from  the  New-York  Transfer 
Company,  for  a  trunk  which  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  New-Haven  Depot  to  Brooklyn.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  a  receipt,  it  was  a  contract  by 
which  the  company  was  not  to  be  held  liable, 
in  case  of  loss,  for  more  than  $100.  The  trunk 
was  lost,  and  its  contents  were  worth  more 
than  the  sum  named.  A  suit  was  brought  to 
recover  the  value  of  the  trunk,  the  company  | 
refusing  to  pay  more  than  $100;  and  the  court 
held,  that  while  a  common  carrier  may  make 
a  contract  limiting  his  liability,  yet  as  the  lady 
asked  for  a  receipt,  and  had  the  right  to  de¬ 
cline  any  contract  and  compel  the  company  to  : 
take  the  property  under  the  common-law  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  common  carrier,  she  was  not 
bound  by  the  phraseology  appearing  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  as  slie  had  not  perceived  it.  The  decision 
was  for  the  plaintiff. 

Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States.— 
The  attention  of  our  readers  is  invited  to  the 
advertisement  of  Bancroft’s  “  Native  Races  of 
the  Pacific  States.”  This  work  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  American  scholar¬ 
ship;  it  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and  as  full 
of  Instruction  as  a  cyclopedia ;  and  it  should 
find  a  place  in  every  Ubrary. 

Swiss  Watches. — The  decline  in  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Swiss  watches  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  incidents  in  the  industrial  revolntion 


which  has  followed  the  panic  of  1873.  In 
1872,  we  received  366,000  watches  from  Swits- 
erland ;  the  number  imported  has  since  de¬ 
creased  annually,  until  last  year,  according  to 
the  telegraphic  report,  it  fell  to  76,400.  This 
result  is  traceable  mainly  to  our  rapid  progress 
in  watch-making,  which  gives  our  factories 
command  of  the  home  market,  and  enables 
them  to  sell  from  20,000  to  30,000  watches 
yearly  in  Europe  and  Australia. 

The  late  Charles  Kingsley  was  once  asked 
to  write  some  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  autographs  of 
literary  men.  The  answers  are  very  character- 
I  istic : 

j  Favorite  character  in  history  1  David. 

Favorite  kind  of  literature!  Physical  science. 
Favorite  author  ?  Spencer. 

Favorite  maie  and  female  character  in  fiction  ? 
(No  answer.) 

'  Favorite  artist  ?  Leonardo  de  Vinci. 

Favorite  composer?  Beethoven. 

Favorite  dramatic  performance  T  A  panto¬ 
mime. 

Favorite  public  character?  (No  answer.) 
Favorite  kind  of  scenery  ?  Wide  flats  or  open 
sea. 

Favorite  occupation  ?  Doing  nothing. 

Favorite  amusement  ?  Sleeping.  * 

What  yon  most  dislike?  Any  sort  of  work. 
Favorite  topics  of  conversation?  Whatever 
my  companion  happens  to  be  talking  about. 
And  those  you  dislike  most  ?  My  own  thoughts. 
What  yon  like  most  in  women  ?  Womanliness. 
What  you  dislike  most  ?  Unwomanliness. 
What  yon  like  most  in  man  ?  Modesty. 

^  What  you  dislike  most  ?  Vanity. 

I  The  character  yon  most  dislike  ?  Myself. 

;  Your  ambition?  To  die. 

1  Your  hobby?  Fancying  I  know  any  thing. 

I  The  virtue  you  most  admire  ?  Truth. 

The  vice  to  which  you  are  most  lenient  ?  All 
except  lying. 

Your  favorite  motto  or  proverb  ?  Be  strong. 

I  What  the  Birds  Accomplish.  —  The 
swallow,  swift  and  night-hawk  are  the  guard- 
I  ians  of  the  atmosphere.  They  check  the  in- 
I  crease  of  insects  that  otherwise  would  overload 
j  it.  Woodpeckers,  croopers  and  chickadees  are 
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the  guardians  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  War¬ 
blers  and  fly-catchers  protect  the  foliage. 
Blackbirds,  thrushes,  crows,  and  larks  protect 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  snipe  and  woodcock  the 
soil  under  the  surface.  Each  tribe  has  its  re¬ 
spective  duties  to  perform  in  the  economy  of 
nature ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  if  the 
birds  were  all  swept  from  the  earth,  man 
could  not  live  upon  it,  vegetation  would 
wither  and  die,  insects  would  become  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  no  living  thing  could  withstand 
their  attacks.  The  wholesale  destruction  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  grasshoppers,  which  have  lately 
devastated  the  West,  is  undoubtedly  caused  by 
the  thinning  out  of  the  birds,  such  as  grouse, 
prairie  hens,  etc.,  which  feed  upon  them.  The 
great  and  inestimable  service  done  to  the 
farmer,  gardener,  and  florist  by  birds  is  only 
becoming  known  by  sad  experience.  Spare 
the  birds  and  save  your  fruit.  The  little  corn 
aoil  fruit  taken  by  them  is  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  vast  quantities  of  noxious  insects 
destroyed.  The  long  persecuted  crow  has 
been  found  by  actual  experiment  to  do  far 
more  good  by  the  vast  quantity  of  grubs  and 
insects  he  devours  than  tlte  little  harm  he  does 
in  a  few  grains  of  com  he  pulls  up.  He  is  one 
of  the  farmer’s  best  friends. 

Sleeplessness. — Those  who  suffer  from 
sleeplessness — and  the  number  is  not  sma.!! — 
might  do  well  to  notice  their  position  at  night. 
A  German  physiologist  states  that  the  heating 
of  the  earth  by  the  sun  causes  magnetic  cur¬ 
rents  from  the  equator  to  each  pole.  We 
should  lie,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  these 
currents ;  if  we  lie  across  these,  the  result  is 
unpleasant,  and  want  of  sleep  is  the  conse¬ 
quence.  'I'he  head  to  the  north  is  the  best 
position — to  the  west,  the  worst.  Physicians 
who  have  charge  of  hospitals  attend  to  the 
directions  in  which  the  beds  are  placed,  and 
with  the  best  results. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  London  review, 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  will  be  published  on 
the  first  of  March.  The  Academy  undersUnds 
that  the  name  was  suggested  to  the  editor, 
Mr.  Knowles,  by  Mr.  Tennyson.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Mr.  Grant  Duff',  Cardinal  Manning, 
and  Lord  Selborae,  will  have  articles  in  the 
first  number. 

Strawhebries  for  Christmas. — Not  far 
from  the  town  of  Soqnel,  California,  is  a  straw¬ 
berry-garden  of  some  three  thousand  vines, 
which  was  in  a  flourishing  condition  about 


Christmas  time.  The  owner  states  that  during 
the  past  year  he  has  gathered  from  it  six  thou¬ 
sand  quarts,  and  that  at  any  day  in  the  year  ho 
could  go  into  it  and  gather  several  quarts. 
Such  a  strawberry-bed  is  worth  having. 

Mr.  Jas.  T.  Fields  has  been  engaged  for 
some  time  upon  “  A  Family  Library  of  English 
Poetry,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.”  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  volume  of  prose  from  Roger  Ascham  to 
John  Kuskin,  two  compilations  which  Mr. 
Fields’  wide  reading  and  able  scholarship 
ought  to  make  of  the  greatest  value. 

Naturalists’  Library. — J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.  have  purchased  a  remainder  of  “  The 
Naturalists’  Library,”  edited  by  Sir  W.  Jar- 
dine,  in  42  volumes  (birds,  15  vols. ;  animals, 
13  vols.;  insects,  7  vols. ;  fishes,  6  vols.;  man, 
1  vol.)  They  are  elaborately  illustrated  with 
plates  colored  by  hand,  and  were  published 
at  £13  12s.  Tliey  are  offered  now  at  $36  per 
set,  and  can  be  had  at  Eclectic  ofilce. 
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Poenu  of  Placet.  Edited  by  Henry  W. 
Iaingfellow.  France  and  Savoy.  Two 
volumes.  Boston  :  J.  It.  Otgood  d;  Co.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  265,  260.  Price  $1  each. 

The  Plaint  of  the  Great  Wett  and  their  In- 
habitantt.  Being  a  Description  of  the  Plains, 
Game,  Indians,  etc.,  of  the  Great  North-Amer- 
ican  Desert.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard 
Irving  Dodge,  U.S.A.,  with  an  Introduction 
by  William  Blackmore.  New-York :  G.  P. 
Putnam't  Sons.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  448.  Price  $4. 

The  Sont  of  Godwin.  A  Tragedy.  By 
Wm.  Leighton,  Jr.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
lAppineott  d  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  188.  Price 
$1.25. 

Modern  Materinlitm  in  xtt  Jtelaliont  to 
ReUgion  and  Theology.  By  James  Martineau, 
LL.i).,  with  an  Introduction  by  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  D.D.  New-York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’t 
Son*.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  211.  Price  $1.25. 

The  Childhood  of  the  Englith  Nation  ;  or. 
The  Beginning  of  Englith  Hittory.  By  Ella 
S.  Armitagb.  New-York :  0.  P.  Putnam’t 
8o)it.  lOmo,  cloth,  pp.  247.  Price  $1J25. 

Putnam’t  Admnced  Science  Strict.  Acout- 
tiee,  LigJU,  and  Heat.  By  Wiluam  Lef>, 
M.A.  With  200 illustrations.  New-York:  G. 
P.  Putnam't  Sont.  12ino,  cloth,  pp.  209. 
Price  $1.50. 

Lore  in  Idlenett.  A  Summer  Story.  By 
Eli.en  W.  Olney.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  db  Co.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  181.  Price 
50  cents. 
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Babylonian  Antiquities.— A  large  col-  | 
lection  of  Babylonian  antiquities  lias  recently  ' 
been  received  at  the  British  Museum.  They  i 
consist  chiefly  of  tablets,  mortgage  loans,  pro- 
missory  notes,  records  of  the  sale  of  lands, 
shares,  and  other  commodities,  representing, 
in  fact,  all  the  various  commercial  transactions 
of  a  Babylonian  firm,  which  may  be  approxi¬ 
mately  described  as  MessiD  Gabi  &  Sons,  bank¬ 
ers  and  financial  agents.  Many  of  the  tablets 
represent  the  renewal  of  loans  and  mortgages, 
so  that  the  documents  referring  to  the  first  and 
the  last  of  continuing  transactions  bear  the 
dates  of  several  different  reigns.  These  dates 
extend  from  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  furnish 
very  important  chronological  landmarks,  and 
they  are  in  many  respects  subversive  of  the 
recent  chronology.  The  rate  of  interest  cur¬ 
rent  in  Babylon  on  loans  was  generally  ten 
per  cent ;  and  much  light  is  thrown  on  the 
social  life  of  the  Babylonians,  from  the 
circumstance  that  witnesses  of  deeds  are  al¬ 
ways  described  by  their  trade  or  profession. 

Don  Pedro. — The  Emperor  of  Brazil  is 
said  to  have  met  with  a  disagreeable  adventure 
recently  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  Having  taken  a  ride 
one  morning  without  attendents,  on  a  hired 
donkey,  and  not  wishing  to  alight  in  front  of 
his  hotel,  he  stopped  a  short  distance  from  it. 
As  he  had  no  small  change,  he  gave  the  don¬ 
key  driver  a  guinea  instead  of  a  piastre.  The 
man,  having  never  seen  such  a  coin,  concluded 
an  attempt  was  being  made  to  cheat  him. 
Bushing  after  the  emperor,  who  had  walked  | 
off  at  a  rapid  pace  toward  the  hotel,  where  his  j 
suit  were  anxiously  awaiting  him,  the  donkey  j 
driver  assailed  his  majesty  with  the  most 
horrible  oaths  in  the  Arab  vocabulary.  The 
emperor,  who  does  not  understand  a  word  of 
Arabic,  but  saw  that  the  man  was  laboring 
under  a  misapprehension,  endeavored  in  vain 
to  explain  to  him  that  the  coin  was  gold,  and 
not  copper.  In  the  meantime  other  donkey 
drivers  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  followed  the 
emperor  with  a  storm  of  imprecations.  Thus 
surrounded,  the  hapless  Dom  Pedro  at  last 
reached  the  hotel,  where  the.  whole  affair  was 
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explained,  and  the  donkey  drivers  disappeared 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Brooklyn  Bridge. — The  “  cradles,”  which 
rest  on  the  wires  stretched  between  New-York 
and  Brooklyn,  are  merely  platforms  upon  which 
the  workmen  are  to  stand  while  laying  the 
great  cables  of  the  East  River  Bridge.  They 
are  forty-eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide, 
and  have  a  hand-railing  around  them.  They 
;  are  in  pairs,  placed  end  to  end,  and  connected 
1  by  a  short  bridge  of  timber.  Access  to  these 
!  “  cradles  ”  is  by  the  foot-bridge,  which  ex- 
'  tends  from  anchorage  to  anchorage.  This  foot¬ 
bridge  is  four  feet  wide,  and  has  a  high  hand- 
^  rail.  It  is  regarded  with  great  interest  by  all 
:  who  cross  the  river. 

I 

j  Alligator  Skins. — Nearly  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  alligator  skins  are  yearly  used  by  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  hides  are  serviceable. 
These  are  packed  in  barrels,  in  strong  brine, 
and  shipped  to  the  Northern  tanner,  who  keeps 
them  under  treatment  from  six  to  eight 
months,  when  they  are  ready  for  use.  The 
skins  formerly  came  almost  entirely  from 
Louisiana,  and  New-Orleans  was  the  great  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  busineM.  The  Florida  swamps  and 
morasses  are  now  the  harvest  fields,  and 
Jacksonville,  in  that  State,  the  great  depot. 
The  alligators  often  attain  a  length  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet,  and  frequently  live  to  a  very 
old  age. 

A  Pensioner  of  Chas.  Dickens.— There 
lives  in  London  an  old  crossing-sweeper,  a 
cripple  from  birth,  who  was  a  pensioner  of 
Charles  Dickens.  So  long  as  Mr.  Dickens 
lived  he  received  a  regular  allowance,  and 
never  wanted  food  or  lodging.  He  still  fre¬ 
quents  the  square  in  which  is  Tavistock  Houee, 

I  where  the  great  novelist  wrote  many  of  his 
I  books.  “  Grace  Greenwood  ”  writes,  that  while 
j  in  London,  not  long  ago,  she  stopped  one  day 
I  and  talked  to  him  of  his  "  great  friend.”  ”  His 
cheerful  face  clouded,  yet  glowed  at  ^ce — 

I  ‘Yes,  madam,  I  suppose  he  was  great,’  he 
I  said  ;  ‘  but  I  only  know  he  was  good  and  not 
i  at  all  proud.  You  see,  it  was  a  good  deal  for 
j  him  to  remember  a  poor  fellow  like  me,  when 
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he  had  eo  manj  things  to  do  and  ao  much  to 
think  ont.  He  was  a  great  loss  to  me,  he  was. 
When  I  heard  he  was  to  be  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbej,  I  walked  all  the  wa^  there,  but 
thej  wouldn’t  let  me  in.  I  went  another  time, 
though,  and  found  his  grave,  ali  by  myself. 
He  lies  in  a  grand  place  ;  the  country  couldn't 
do  more  for  a  prince.’  ” 

Japanese  Maples.— During  the  past  years 
of  continued  financial  distress,  tlie  aestlietit 
development  of  the  nation  has  been  by  no 
means  arrested.  Although  the  lack  of  mouey 
has  proved  a  restraint,  more  leisure  has  been 
afforded,  daring  the  stagaation  of  business, 
to  dwell  on  home  and  its  adornment.  This 
has  been  evinced  by  the  increasing  taste 
for  new,  rare,  and  beautiful  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs.  One  of  the  most  attractive  of  recent 
introductions  of  this  character  are  the  Japanese 
Maples,  BO  wonderful  for  varied  color  and  cut. 
leaved,  lace-like  forms.  Much  of  the  diflSculty 
attending  their  propagation  seems  to  have 
been  overcome  by  the  sole  growers  in  America, 
8.  B.  Parsons  A  Sons,  Flashing,  N.  Y.,  who 
now  offer  them  at  moderate  rates  among  their 
regular  and  very  complete  collection  of  hardy 
plants. 

Colds. — The  PopuUir  Seienee  Monthly  gives 
good  advice  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
colds.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  taking 
great  care  to  put  on  extra  wraps  and  coats 
when  preparing  for  outdoor  exercise.  This  is 
not  at  all  necessary  in  robust  persons.  Suffi¬ 
cient  heat  to  prevent  all  risk  of  chill  is  gene, 
rated  in  the  body  by  ejercise.  The  care 
should  be  taken  to  retain  sufiRcient  clothing 
after  exercise,  and  when  at  rest,  to  prevent  the 
heat  passing  out  of  the  body.  Indeed,  persons 
very  often  catch  chills  from  throwing  off  extra 
clothing  after  exercise,  or  from  sitting  about 
in  garments  the  material  of  which  is  not 
adapted  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  body. 

Apples  in  Europe.— Last  year  the  apple 
crop  in  Europe  was  poor;  consequently,  there 
has  been  a  ready  market  for  the  superabun¬ 
dant  supply  of  our  own  country.  Early  in  the 
season,  dealers  met  with  losses  from  being 
unable  to  dispose  of  perishable  varieties  to 
advantage;  but  the  hardy  winter  fruit  has 
proved  a  profitable  export.  The  largest  quan¬ 
tity  is  sent  to  Liverpool ;  next,  London  and 
Glasgow  take  a  good  supply.  In  1876, 146,475 
iMirrels  were  exported  ;  and  since  January  1, 
1877,  over  16,000  barrels  have  been  shipped. 


An  oriental  traveler  describes  this  busy 
scene,  witnessed  on  historic  shores :  “  Our 
steamer  landed  on  a  beach  which  was  the  port 
of  Antioch,  where  the  disciples  were  first  call¬ 
ed  Christians.  There  was  no  town  at  the 
water's  edge,  no  people,  no  wharf.  The  pas- 
sengers  and  the  merchandise  were  put  ashore 
in  lighters,  which  ran  up  into  the  sand.  A 
troop  of  camels,  with  their  drivers,  lay  on  the 
beach,  ready  to  transfer  the  goods  into  the  in¬ 
terior.  Among  the  articles  landed  were  boxes 
marked  ‘Dr.  J.  C.  Atbr  k  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,’  showing  tliat  they  contained 
medicines  and  whence  they  came.  These,  with 
other  goods,  were  iioisted  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  for  transportation  to  Antioch.  Thus 
the  skill  of  the  West  sends  back  its  remedies 
I  to  heal  the  maladies  of  populations  that  in¬ 
habit  those  eastern  sliores,  whence  our  spirit¬ 
ual  manna  came.” —  Windsor  (  Vt.)  Chronicle. 

Where  do  the  pins  goT  Recent  •  calcula¬ 
tions  show  that  50,000,000  pins  are  daily  made 
in  England  alone.  Of  these,  Birmingliam 
produces  no  loss  than  37,000,000. 

Ip  anybody  doubts  that  coffee  is  a  popular 
drink,  a  single  fact  will  remove  any  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  the  subject:  the  entire  coffee  crop  of 
the  world  last  year  was  no  less  than  900,000,- 
000  pounds. 

ROOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewe<l 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy.  By 
Prof.  Arthur  Latham  Perry.  New-York : 
Scribner,  Armstrong  <fc  Co.  1  vol,  12mo,  pp. 
350.  Price  $1.50. 

Pridthjof’s  Saga  :  A  Norse  Romance.  By 
Esaias  TBONfeR.  Translated  from  the  Swed¬ 
ish.  By  Thomas  A.  E.  Holcomb  and  M.  A. 
Lyon  Holcomb.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Origgs  <t 
Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  213.  Price  $1.50. 

Storm  Driven.  By  Mary  Healy.  Vol  2. 
Star  Series.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
A  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  283.  Price  $1. 

T?te  Heritage  of  Ijingdale.  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  “  The  Wooing  O’t,” 
etc.  I^eisure  Hour  Series.  New-York  :  Zfcnry 
Holt  ^  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  431.  Price  $1.25. 
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Tue  Congressional  Librart,  —  The  | 
Avierkan  LUerary  Journal — which,  bj  the  i 
way,  ia  full  of  Interest  to  all  book-buyers  and 
book-lorers — furnishes  the  following  statistics 
of  the  Library  of  Congress :  The  report  of 
Mr.  Spofford  of  the  thirteen  months  from  De¬ 
cember  1,  1874,  to  January  1,  1876,  shows  an 
increase  of  17,590  books  and  8,6.36  pamphlets 
during  that  period.  Of  these,  3,211  were  add-  i 
ed  to  the  Ijaw  Library,  making  the  aggregate  ' 
number  of  works  in  that  collection  82,727.  | 
The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Congres-  ; 
sional  Library  January  1,  1876,  was  293,507.  : 
With  the  increase  of  the  17,590  volumes  add¬ 
ed  in  1876,  the  total  number  January  7, 1877,  j 
was  811,097.  Under  the  copyright  law  there  j 
were  deposited  in  the  Library  during  the 


year: 

Books .  8,020 

Periodicals .  7,027 

Musical  oompneitions .  5,767 

Dramatic  compositions .  262 

Photographs . 1^47 

Engravings  and  cliromos .  1,488 

Maps,  charts,  and  drawings .  2,070 

Prints .  224 


Total...., .  26,200 


As  two  copies  of  each  were  required,  the 
above  total  of  26,200  represents  but  18,100 
different  articles,  of  which  4,010  were  books. 
The  receipts  from  entries  of  copyright 
amounted  to  $12,500.50,  as  against  $11,780.50 
in  the  preceding  year,  thus  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  fees  of  $720.  The  w  hole  number  of 
entries  during  the  year  was  14,882,  against  14,- 
197  for  1875. 

Discovery  of  Over  Fifty  Thousand 
Coins. — A  numismatic  discovery  almost  un- 
)<aralleled  in  extent  has  been  made  near 
Verona.  Two  large  amphone  have  been  found 
containing  no  less  than  two  quintals,  or  about 
600  English  pounds  weight,  of  coins  of  the 
Emperor  Gallienus  and  his  successors  within 
the  hundred  years  following  his  reign.  The 
number  of  coins  iu  estimated  at  between  50,- 
000  and  55,000.  Of  those  of  the  Emperor 
Probus  there  are  more  than  4,000.  The  ma¬ 
jority  are  of  bronze,  but  there  are  some  of 


silver  and  others  of  bronze  silvered  {jsuharaXa) 
They  are  all  in  the  finest  state  of  preservation, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Gallienus, 
which  are  a  little  worn,  they  are  so  fresh 
from  the  mint  as  to  make  it  evident  they  were 
never  put  into  circulation.  The  discovery  has 
been  considered  of  sufficient  importance  for 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  dispatch 
Signor  Pigorini  specially  to  Verona  to  report 
upon  it.  All  the  finest  examples  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  Museum  of  Verona,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  either  exchanged  in  eels  with  other 
museums  or  sold,  as  may  bo  decided  upon. — 
London  Timet. 

Hand-Book  of  Photography. — The  Sco- 
ville  Manufacturing  Co.  of  this  city  have  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  above  title  a  complete  history 
of  Photography,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Gaston  Tiesander.  It  begins  with  the  origin 
of  the  art,  and  traces  it  through  its  develop¬ 
ment  by  Daguerre,  Niepce,  and  other  inventors, 
coming  down  to  the  present  time.  It  gives 
also  ail  the  operations  and  processes  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  its  theory,  and  practical  application, 
and  all  the  modem  discoveries  and  improve¬ 
ments  connected  with  it. 

It  is  illustrated  with  a  charming  portrait 
from  life,  printed  by  the  Edwards  photo-tint 
process,  and  upward  of  seventy  illustrations 
on  wood.  It  is  a  valuable  book,  elegantly 
printed,  and  contains  326  pages.  Price,  $2.50 
per  copy. 

Webster’s  Dictionary.  —  Tliis  standard 
work  is  now  regarded,  we  believe,  as  the 
I  highest  authority,  both  in  Great  Britain  as 
j  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  is  warmly 
recommended  by  a  host  of  scholars  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  leading  journals 
!  and  magazines  throughout  the  country  follow 
!  its  general  system  of  orthography,  while  its 
i  definitions  are  unrivalled.  We  call  attention 
.  to  the  various  editions  advertised  in  this  num- 
'  ber  of  the  EeleeHc. 

\  Heating  a  City, — A  plan  has  been  devised 
I  for  heating  the  City  of  Lockpert  by  steam. 
I  We  understand  that  the  experiment  is  actually 
i  to  be  tried.  Iron  pipes,  covered  with  asbestos 
and  inclosed  in  wooden  pipes,  with  a  space  for 
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confined  air  between  tbe  asbestos  and  wood, 
are  to  be  laid  underground.  Steam  can  be 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  at  comparatively 
little  expense;  and  it  is  believed  by  those  who  | 
are  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  that  towns  and  villages  can  be  very  eco¬ 
nomically  heated  in  this  way. 

A  cvniocs  anecdote  is  related  of  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford,  who,  it  is  said,  annoys  British 
railway  managers  by  always  riding  third-class. 
One  day  the  marquis  appeared  at  Waterford 
Station  and  bought  a  third-class  ticket  to 
Dublin.  The  railway  men  thought  to  teach 
him  a  lesson,  and  for  that  purpose  sat  a  chim¬ 
ney-sweep  down  beside  him  in  the  car,  think¬ 
ing  to  drive  him  out.  The  marquis  surveyed 
his  traveling  companion  for  a  moment,  and 
then  started  for  the  ticket  office.  “  Give  me  a 
first-class  ticket  to  Dublin,”  said  he.  They 
thought  they  had  him  sore,  but  he  simply  re¬ 
turned  to  the  third-class  car,  and  making  the 
sweep  a  present  of  the  ticket,  escorted  him  and 
his  brushes  to  the  first-class  carriage,  and 
leaving  him  there,  returned  to  his  favorite 
compartment. 

It  is  not  often  any  good  comes  of  money 
accumulated  by  gambling,  but  one  instance 
worth  recording  has  occurred.  Miss  Mary 
Dancer,  who,  by  the  death  of  her  father,  a  noted 
gambler  of  this  city,  came  into  possession  of  a 
fortune  estimated  at  $500,000,  has  left  by  her 
will  $33.5,000  to  various  religious  and  charitable 
institutions.  She  is  described  as  having  been 
a  lady  of  fine  character  and  very  devout  spirit. 

Lohd  Lyons,  as  British  Ambassador  to 
France,  has  a  salary  of  $.50,000.  The  British 
Ambassadors  to  Germany  and  to  Rome  have 
each  a  salary  of  $35 ,000,  and  the  latter  receives 
an  allowance  for  rent  of  $6,000.  The  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Vienna  gets  $40,000,  and  the  one  at 
8t.  Petersburg  $39,000.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  had 
at  Constantinople  $40,000;  and  Sir  Edward 
Thornton  entertains  pleasantly  at  Washington 
on  a  salary  of  $30,000. 

Mr.  William  Black,  the  novelist,  says 
that  “  Madcap  Violet  ”  undoubtedly  contains 
the  best  work  of  which  he  is  capabie.  He 
adds  that  he  has  been  urged  by  his  friends 
to  try  something  more  serious.  “  Perhaps  I 
shall  satisfy  them  in  time.  Perhaps  I  shall 
end  as  I  began — with  a  series  of  suggestions 
for  a  better  government  of  the  universe.  In 
fact,  I  have  now  in  my  eye  a  scheme.  But 
we  will  not  anticipate." 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publbher  will  send  any  book  reviewe<l 
in  the  EcLBCno,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
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Autobiography  of  Harriet  Martineau. 
With  Memorial  by  Sarar  Weston  Chapman. 
Boston :  J.  It.  Otgood  it  Co.  2  volumes, 
8vo,  cloth,  pp.  558,  596.  Price,  $6. 

Flower  and  TJtom :  Later  Poemt.  By 
Thomas  Bailet  Aldrich.  Boston:  J.  It. 
Otgood  it  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  149.  Prici>, 
$lje5. 

Jjorley  and  Iteinkard.  By  Berthold 
Auerb.vch.  Translated  by  Charles  T.  Burks. 
Leisure  Hour  Series.  Now  York :  Henry 
Holt  it  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  877.  Price,  $1.25. 

History  of  French  Literature.  By  B.  11. 
Van  Laun.  Vol.  II.,  From  the  Classical  Re¬ 
naissance  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam't  Son*. 
8vo,  cloth,  pp.  892.  Price,  $2.50. 

Etmiyt  OH  Politicul  Economy.  By  Fredkrk  k 
Bahtiat.  English  Translation  Revised,  with 
Notes,  by  David  A.  Wells.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam't  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  291.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  Cradle  of  the  Christ.  A  Study  in  Primi¬ 
tive  Cliristianity.  By  Octavius  Brooks 
Frothinoham.  New  York  :  Q.  P.  Putnam’s 
Son*.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  233.  Price,  $1.75. 

Three  Years  at  Wedverton.  A  School  Story. 
By  a  WOLVERTONIAN.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippineott  it  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  8:30. 
Price,  $ 

The  Star  Series,  No.  8.  Olivia  Raleigh.  By 
W,  W.  Follett  Stkge.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippineott  it  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  212. 
Price,  $1. 

Rp  Van  Winkle.  By  Washington  Irving. 
A  French  Version,  by  Major  L.  Du  Bus. 
Philadelphia :  Claxton,  Remten  it  Haffelfinger. 
18mo,  cloth,  pp.  64.  Price,  50  cents. 

Mignon.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Forrester. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippineott  dt  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  366.  Price,  $1.50. 

An  Analytit  of  Religiout  Belief.  By 
Viscount  Amberlet.  New  York:  D.  M. 
Bennett,  141  Eighth  Street.  8vo,  cloth,  pp- 
745.  Price  $3. 
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Litbrart  Nbw8.— Baker’s  Turkey  (a  dou¬ 
bly  sags^estive  title)  will  be  published  with¬ 
in  a  week  or  two,  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  The 
book  will  be  a  timely  companion  to  Wal¬ 
lace’s  Ruttia,  and  will  be  published  uniform 
with  it.  The  author,  Lieut.-Col.  James  Baker 
(a  brother  of  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker),  has  lived 
in  Turkey  about  three  years,  and  owns  estates 
there. 

The  same  publishers  will  soon  add  to  the 
Leiture  Hour  Seriee  two  new  novels:  “In 
Change  Unchanged,”  by  Linda  Villari,  and 
“  Bugenie,”  by  B.  M.  Butt. 

History  of  a  Diamond. — A  romantic  his¬ 
tory  is  given  to  a  valuable  diamond,  which  is 
said  to  be  now  for  sale  by  a  firm  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  It  weighs  eight  and  a  half  carats,  and 
is  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  related  of 
it  that  for  many  hundred  years  it  was  in  the 
family  of  an  East  India  prince,  and  by  him 
presented  to  Queen  Christiana  of  Spain,  who 
gave  it  to  her  daughter  Isabella  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  marriage.  When  Isabella  was 
forced  to  part  with  it,  a  gentleman  from  St. 
Louis  purchased  it  at  an  auction  sale  in  liOn- 
don.  Subsequently  it  was  stolen  from  him  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  but  on  the  offer  of  $5000 
and  "  no  questions  asked,”  it  was  returned. 
Afterward  this  same  gentleman  went  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  sold  his  diamond  for  mining 
property  valued  at  $23,000.  The  mine  devel¬ 
oped  well,  and  the  lucky  speculator  realized 
over  $60,000  from  this  investment.  The  miner 
who  received  the  stone  was  cheated  out  of  it 
by  Chicago  gamblers,  who  sold  it  to  a  diamond 
dealer,  who,  in  turn,  sold  it  to  the  firm  in  Salt 
Lake  City  who  now  possess  it. 

Stanley. — Mr.  Stanley  has  been  heard  from 
up  to  August  7  and  13,  when  he  wrote  from 
Ujijl.  He  had  at  that  time  completed  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  apparently  set¬ 
tled  the  question  of  outlet  and  level,  and  had 
also  made  important  discoveries  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lake.  Mr.  Stanley  announced  his 
intention  of  next  crossing  the  country  to  Ny- 
angwe.  but  had  not,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
laid  out  his  course  beyond  that  point. 


Clothing. — Mr.  George  li.  Burr,  Merchant 
Clothier,  successor  to  the  late  firm  of  Freeman 
ii  Burr,  who  were  so  well  and  favorably 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  is  still  to  be 
found  at  his  old  store,  Noe.  138  and  140  Fulton 
Street,  in  this  city.  By  Lis  system  of  self- 
measurement,  he  is  enabled  to  guarantee  good 
fits  to  parties,  however  distant,  who  send  him 
their  measure  by  miul.  He  also  has  on  hand 
a  full  assortment  of  ready-made  clothes  of  all 
descriptions.  Our  subscribers  at  a  distance 
can  send  to  him  for  his  circular  and  rules  of 
self-measurement. 

Children’s  Carnital. — In  many  European 
countries  the  “  Children’s  Carnival,”  about 
Easter,  is  an  established  custom.  But  the 
entertainment  given  this  year  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  festival  commenced  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  evening,  so  that  the  little  folks 
might  not  be  deprived  of  their  night’s  sleep. 
Nearly  a  thousand  children,  participated  in 
the  carnival,  and  their  evident  enjoyment  and 
picturesque  costumes  made  a  beautiful  scene. 
The  Academy  was  crowded  with  admiring 
spectators ;  and  when  the  fairy  dancing  was 
ended,  and  the  little  ones  sent  home  to  bed, 
the  regular  ball  for  grown  persons  com¬ 
menced.  The  entertainment  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Homoeopathic  Western  Dis¬ 
pensary.  I 

A  Western  editor  met  a  well-educated 
farmer  recently,  and  informed  him  that  he 
would  like  to  have  something  from  his  pen. 
The  farmer  sent  him  a  pig,  and  charged  him 
nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  for  it. 

Newspaper  for  the  Blind. — At  Geneva 
a  blind  man’s  newspaper,  called  the  Journal 
dee  Aveuglet,  is  soon  to  be  issued.  It  will  be 
printed  on  type  invented  by  a  gentleman 
named  Recoidon,  which  is  said  to  be  a  very 
great  improvement,  both  in  point  of  simpli¬ 
city  and  cheapness,  on  previous  methods.  A 
principal  feature  is  tliat  each  letter  has  small 
holes  in  it,  to  which  the  fingers  quickly  be¬ 
come  sensitive,  and  the  position  of  the  holes 
determines  the  letters. 


I 


Publisher's  MisceUany. 


Colored  Stars. — Secclii  has  compiled  a 
verj  usefal  list  of  444  colored  stars.  A  note 
is  added  to  each  star,  showing  the  color  and 
the  type  of  spectrum.  The  number  of  the 
star  in  Chambers's  Catalogue  is  given  when  it 
is  mentioned  there,  and  the  mean  co-ordinates 
for  1870.  This  catalogue  will  prove  useful  in 
detecting  the  variability  of  stars,  both  as  to 
changes  of  magnitude  and  changes  of  spec¬ 
trum.  The  four  types  of  Secchi  are :  1.  White 
start  —  Sirius,  Alpha  Lyre,  etc.  2.  Yellow 
stars — Capella,  Pollux,  etc.  8.  Reddish-yellow 
stars — Alpha  Orionis,  Beta  Pegasi,  etc.  4. 
Small  blood-red  stars — Usually  telescopic. 

It  is  not  usually  known  that  the  first  three 
types  were  discriminated  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  1708.  A  brief  account  of  his 
work  in  this  direction  is  given  in  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1814.  Secchi’s  work,  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  published  in  the  Italian  8peetro~ 
teopic  Journal, 

Prepabations  are  now  being  made  for 
placing  in  the  chancel  of  Trinity  Church  the 
new  reredos  erected  to  the  memory  of  William 
B.  Astor  by  his  sons.  On  account  of  its  size, 
several  changes  in  the  chancel  will  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  few  weeks.  The  cost  of  the  reredos 
is  about  $50,000. 

Bessemer  Steel. — Statistics  respecting  the  | 
production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  United 
States  in  1876  have  recently  been  made  known. 
It  appears  that  eleven  establishments  were 
engaged  in  its  manufacture  in  that  year,  and 
that  the  number  of  tons  of  pig-iron  and  Spei- 
geleisen  converted  by  the  Bessemer  process 
was  589,474  tons,  the  number  of  net  tons  of 
Bessemer  steel  ingots  produced  being  535,- 
996.  Bessemer  steel  rails  to  the  amount  of 
412,461  tons  were  made.  The  price  of  these 
rails  ranged  at  mill  from  $65  in  January  to 
$50  in  December.  The  increase  in  production 
for  the  past  several  years  has  been  very  great. 

Suez  Canal. — The  Suez  Canal  has  now 
become  the  route  of  navigation  of  twenty-four 
regular  lines  of  steamers.  These  aggregate 
the  number  of  234  vessels,  of  a  burden  of 
509,447  tons.  The  greatest  number  of  vessels 
(46)  is  owned  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  and  next  are  the  Messagcries  Na- 
tionales  of  France  and  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s, 
each  of  which  possesses  18. 

Fresh  Water  at  Sea.— A  proposition  lias 
recently  been  made,  and  to  some  extent  elab¬ 


orated,  to  use  the  springs  of  fresh  water  which 
arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  vessels.  Mr.  Toselli  claims  that  the 
water  from  such  sources  may  be  conveyed 
through  flexible  tubes  which  can  be  held  at 
the  surface  and  indicated  by  flexible  buoys,  i  i 
It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Toselli  has  studied  the  | 
question  carefully,  but  the  practicability  of  the  ' 
means  suggested  still  remains  to  be  verified.  ''I 


Population  of  the  World. —Messrs. 
Behm  and  Wagner  have  published  a  report  in 
Petermann’s  MiltheUungen  upon  the  population 
of  the  earth.  Their  estimate  amounts  to  < 
1,424,000,000;  of  these,  over  824,000,000  are  ^ 
found  in  Asia,  309,000,000  in  Europe,  119,000,-  J 
000  in  Africa,  and  85,000,000  in  America.  '  t 


Sbal-Fishino. —  The  Newfoundland  seal- 
fishery  this  year  promises  to  bo  remarkably 
successful.  Before  April  7,  no  less  than  165,- 
000  seals  had  been  landed  at  St.  Johna  One 
steamer,  the  Neptune,  brought  in  42,000 — a 
wonderful  cargo — the  results  of  twenty-six; 
days  of  seal-hunting,  and  valued  at  $126,000. 
This  is  considered  the  largest  cargo  of  seals 
ever  brought  into  any  port  in  Newfoundland. 
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[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Deepftaven.  By  Sarah  O.  Jewett.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  J.  R.  Osgood  dk  Vo.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  255. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Aloys.  By  Berthold  Auerbach.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Leisure  Hour 
Series.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  dc  Co.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  263.  Price,  $1.25. 

How  to  Teach  According  to  Temperament 
and  Mental  Development ;  or.  Phrenology  in 
the  Schoolroom  and  the  Family.  By  Nelson 
Sizer.  New  York :  8.  R.  Wells  dk  Vo.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  331.  Price,  $1.50. 

How  to  Raise  Fruits :  A  Handbook  of  Fruit 
Culture.  By  Thomas  Oreoo.  New  York  : 
6^.  R.  Wells  it  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
pp.  183.  Price,  $1. 

The  Cooking  Manual  of  Practical  Directions 
for  Economical  Every-day  Cookery.  By  Juliet 
Corson,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Cooking  School.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  dk 
Co.  18mo,  cloth,  pp.  144.  Price,  50  cents. 

Hours  with  Men  and  Books.  By  W illiam 
I  Mathews,  LL.D.  Chicago:  8.  C.  Qriggs  dk 
I  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  384.  Price,  $2. 


